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PERI CLES. 


SUMMARY. 

Munliind ought to have only Imiourable tastes and talents. Virtue 

' preferable to all the arts. The virtues (f Pericles and of Fabius. 
TfiC’kigh descent of Pericles, He abandons mmic,and studies phi- 
losophy: is chiefly formed by Anaxagoras. His moderaiiotu 
Anaxagoras* sdiUion of a lusus naturse. Pericles engages in poli¬ 
tics^ (^thmltasdies kimsidf to the popular party. Hts reserved 
conduct. From his eloquence he is denominated Oiympius. The 
dignity of his tvords and actions. He corrupts the public ntannei’Sf 
and reduces the potoer of the Arecpag^f causes Cimon to be 
banished ; and soon afterward recalled,' Thucydides.is opposed tq 
hiMj on the part of the aristocracy. Pericles gives gituies and en¬ 
tertainments to the people : embellishes ^ city with biddings. 
His answer to the reproaches^ which he incurred upm this occasion. 
General emulation in aU the arts excited s and tkelr perfection, 
Phiflflas appointed to superintend all the puhUc works. The Odbum, 
and porticoes. Complaints^ on the part of Thtscydides* faction^ 
with regard to the expenses incurred. TfmcydMes banished. 
Pericles has the sole administration (fthesl^te. 
edness m this station; domestic economy. Poverty ef AnoMgoras. 
Pericles* pr^^s to increase the power <f Athens: prudeime in en¬ 
gagements : siicccss in the Chersonisus and Peloponnesus s mpedi- 
iion to the Euxtne. He represses the popular wish if eomptesh, 
Eubaanwar, He bribes the king of Sparta. Cmfldmce retjpoted 
in him by the people, Samian poar^ und^iaken al tM insiigatibk 
qfAspasia. Sornp Recount of thaf celebreded v^omem, Jf*eriekd 
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^ PEUICLKS. 

iachment Hamian wtr. The Aihemans 

Jeated of nnlitary ew^/nc*/Jjr .■ste/je*. 

taf^s at this evenU Commrncemeni af 

Pelopd^mff^ tutfrfj tirge of Polidtca. The decree againKt 
Mrgara noat, Pifaenf motives ascribed to Peri- 

eles for engaging in it. General jeahmy of Phidias. Aiflism 
arraigned of atheisms and through Pei ides* wftueme acijuitted* 
The Lacedtemo/nians enter ylttica. Pei it le,s* pi ndence ; and sfea^ 
diness amidft the clamours of the people: he despaiihe^ a Jicct 
against Peloponnesus. Athens ravaged by a pestilence. Pericles 
condemned to pay a heavy ^fine. llis relatiofis and fi tends fall 
victims to the plague, llis frmness tn misjortunes : he resumes 
the administration of affairs. Law with regard to iltngiiimat^ 
children, Ileis seized by the plague. Jits panegyric, fte is 
deeply regrdtid by his country. 


When Caesar happened to see sonir strangers aL. 
Rome carrying young dogs and inonhejw-in tfieir 
arms, and fondly caressing them, he asked, “ Mlie- 
tlier the women in their country never bore 
“ ehddren * V* thus reproving witli proper severity 
those, who lavish upon brutes the natural tenderness 
due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those, who employ the curiosity and love 
of knowledge implanted by nature in the human 
soul upon low and worthless objects, while they neg¬ 
lect such as are excellent and iisclid. Our senses 
indeed, by an effect almost mechanical, arc passive 


* CsDsar by this bon>mot, which riiiturch seems to take more 
seriously than it vras intended, meant to blame not the principle of’ 
humanity to animaB^, but it's excess. Our author indeed lniii<4elt‘ 
elsewhere remarks^ that tenderness in children to the brute creatioa 
is a proper introduction to the higher duty of *• good-will toward 
’in'en ;* aud has recorded several instances of the grateful altach- 
dfent and inviaciblc fidelity of the inferior aniinms: e. g. that of 
Xanthtppub' do^, at the embarkation of the Athenians for Salamis 
(Sec the Life bf Themistocles, Vol. I.}, 5rc. Arc.* 



miCLESL $ 

td the impression of outward objects^ ^9lber agree* 
al)le b| onensivc: but the mind, ^ a self* 

directm,*? power, may turn it*s attcutitik tepAatever 
, it thfilks prop. r. It should tlicrcfure bC^mployed 
}n t^c most useful ])iii*suits, not barely in contempla- 
Uon, but in such contemplation as may nourish it*s 
factnltics For as that colour is best suited to the 
eye, which by it*s beauty and agrccablencss at the 
same time botli refreshes and strengthens the sight; 
so the application of the mind should be directed to 
those subjects, which through the channel of plea- 
ilure may lead to our proper happiness. Suen are 
the works of virtue. The very description of tlisese 
inspires us with emulation, and a strong desire to 
imitate them ; whereas in other things admiration 
does not alw'ays lead us to imitate what we admire, 
but on the contrary, while we arc charmed w’ith the 
work, w’e often despise the w’orkmcn. Thus we are 
pleased with perfumes and purple, while dyers and 
perfumers appear to us as nothing more than mean 
-mechanics. .• 

Autistheftcs ® therefore, when he was told that 
Isinenias played excellently upon the flute, answrered 
very properly, “ Then he is good for nothing else ; 

otherwise, he w ould not have played so well.” Such 
also was Philip’s saying to his sou, when at a certain 
entertainment he sang in a very pleasant and skilful 
manner, “ Are yon not ashamed to sing so well * V* 
It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour 
upon hearing others sing; and he does the musci 

* TUie, as M. lllcarct well observes, is one oftho most important 
(Itrcctio)iR which philosophy can supply ; and should extend, be* 
jond it*8 more serious application, oven to our pleasures and our 
diversions, lioth the understanding and the henit require daily 
i)ourishmpnt-~to support, ih the iiiCt tlie desire of information, ia 

latter the love of virtue,* 

I* Antisthenes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of th0 
sect of the Cynijs, lie flouiishud about A. C. 3Ul. 

* Philip, liowever, hunsclf fell into a fault similar to tha^ for 
t^ich he rq)roAfehed Ins son : for, iu» he dispu|ed one day with a 
musician on the principles of music, * Heaven forbid (exclaimed his 
opponent) that > ou should know this subject better tlmn 1 do I** 
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suffcient if he attends the performances of 

thoSe, ^ooxcel in their arts. 

If a maft a|iplies himself to servile or mechanical 
employments, nis industry in those things is a pffof 
of inattention to nobler studies. No young maniHf 
high birth or liberal sentiments, from viewing the 
Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or frbm 
the sight of the Juno at Argos to be PoJycIctus; or 
Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though de¬ 
lighted with their poems *. For though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the ne¬ 
cessary consequence. We may therefore cctncJude 
that tilings of this kind, which do not excite a spirit 
of emulation, or produce any strong impulse or de¬ 
sire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders. 
But virtue has this peculiar property that, while wc 
admire her conduct, w^e long to copy the example. 
The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue wc 
desire to practise ; the former we are glad to receive 
from others, the latter we are ambitious that others 
should receive from us. The beauty of goodness 
has an attractive power: it kindles iii’u^at once an 
active principle; it forms our manners and influences 
our desires, not only when represented in living ex¬ 
amples, but even in historical descriptions. 

* This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with the respect and 
esteehi, in witich the noble arts of poetry and sculpture n ere held 
in ancient Greece and Home, and with that admiration which 
the proficients in those arts always obtain among the people. (L.) 
The Jupiter of Phidias, indeed, was represented as fully expressing 
tl^ majesty of the Father of the Gods; and a single statue of Poly- 
cletus wassedd for 100 talents, (Plih. H. N. xxxir. 8 ) What is 
subjoined, on the subject of the poets, seems still more at variance 
with tile universal respect paid to poetry in all ages. Plutarch must 
dietefore here speak relatively of these pursuits, as compared with 
liiat of nisdom and %irtue. Sociate<> had an eminent talent for 
sciulptare; and the Three (!races from his chissel, preserved in thf 
citadel of Athens, were the objects of general admiration. But he 
abandoned the art, as incomputiblc with his higher moral pursuits.* 

There submitted a jealousy between the poets and the philosophers; 
Imd our phnosopbicial biographer clearly shows, by the Platonic 
pBtpie ofwis introduction, that he wishes to magnify the latter at 
tb# expense of tlie former. 
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For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the 
HMves of great men, and have compose^ this tenth 
, book'*, which contains the Lives of Pericles, and off 
Fabius Maxin'us who carried on the war against 
^nibal *, men resembling each other it£ many vir- 
particularly in justice and moderation, and who 
|P|hctualIy served their respective commonwealths, 
my patiently enduring injurious and capricious treat¬ 
ment from their collegues and tlieir countrymen. 
Whether wc are right in our judgement or not, it will 
be easy to infer from the work itself. 

- Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the 
ward o?* Cholargia. His family, both by the father’s 
and mother’s side, was one of the most considerable 
in Athens. His lather Xanthippiis, who defeated 
the king of Persia’s generals at Mycale, married 
Agariste \ the desceiidentof Clisthenes, who expeHed 
the family of Pisistralus % abolished the tyranny, 
enacted laws, and cslablibhcd a form of government 
tempered in such a manner as tended to unanimity 
among the peyple, and the safety of the state. His 
mother c^^canied that she was delivered of a lion, 

« Would it not hence appear, that the order of these Lives has 
been ; hince only four ‘pair of portraits,* each (as may be 

inferred from this passage) constituting a book, now precede the 
J.ife of Pericles ? The Life of Cimon indeed, iihich at present 
forms a part of tip* third volume, is referred to in a few pages, as 
already composed.* ' 

Herodotus (vi. 131.) gi\es the entire gcncjalogy of Perjrles, 
('listhcnes, king of Sicyon, had but one daughter Agariste, wiiutn 
1)1* gave m marriage to IVIegades, son of Aiemseon. I'he issue of 
this upion was two sons, Chstbenes and Hippocrates: the jounger 
of whom had a son named Mercies, and a daughter Agariste, tlie 
mother of Pericles. 

The battle ol’ Mycale in Ionia was fought on the same day, and 
witli the jaine glorious event, as tijgt of Platsea;, A. C, 479. 40,000 
Persians foil in the action, a still greater number perished In tlie 
put suit, and the remainder saved Uiomsclves only by a precipitate 
tmd disgraceful retreat within the walls of i$arde&. The ureeks likp^ 
wise lost more men in it, tljiaii in any other engagement during the 
course of the war.* 

* On tlm subject of Pisistcatus* usurpation, the expulsion of his 
Ilippias by Clisthenes, and the establishm^t of a pure demo¬ 
cracy in Athens, Ac. Ac. see Herod, v. 66.,and the Life of SploM 
12 
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PKEICLEB: 

and a few days afterward brought forth Pericletf* 
His person in other respects was well-turned, biilt 
his head M^as disproportionably long. For this rea¬ 
son, almost all his statues have the head covered 
with a helmet; the statuaries choosing, I suppos^ 
to hide that defect. But the Athenian poets caljn 
him Schimcephalus or ‘ Onion-head,* tor the w|R 
sehinos is sometimes used instead of u'illa (a * sci|* 
onion.*) Cratinus®, tlie comic writer, in his play 
called Chirones has this passage: 

Faction received old Time to her embrace: 

Hlttice the foul spawn, on earth call’d Pcricicb, 

In heaven * the Huad-coinpellcr.’ 

And again, in his Nemesis, he thus addresses him. 

Come, blessed Jove '**, the high and mighty Head, 

The friend of hospitality! 

And Tcleclides says, 

Now in a maze of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedtente, while his Head de'prcj&f’d 
Sinks with it’s weight; now from hi& spacious brain 
Bursts tumult. 

And Eupolis in his Demi, asking news of all the 
eminent orators whom he repi’cscntcd as ascending 
from the shades below, when Pericles comes up 
last, cries out, 

9 Cratinus (as well as Tcleclides and Plato mentioned below) a 
writer of the old comedy, was a thorough hnn-vlmnt, and yet com¬ 
posed his last piece at the age of 971 Eupolis w'as of a still remoter 
date, and in crossing the Hellespont fell a victim (as it U supposed) 
to the vengeance of some of the objects of his sarc^tic muse.* 

Pericles (as Plutarch subsequently obsefrves) was called 
Olympius, or Jupiter. The poet here addresses him under that 
character by the epithet of which signifies * blessed,* but 

may also signify * great-heMod/ In our language we have no 
word witlji Such a double meaning; [For * greeted,* qu. * great- 
head,* wfldd be too far-fetched for the occasion.*! Just wove, 
he is, p^ed Cejhgkgeretes^ or * head-cempellcr* (as if his head, 
fiom ii*s sice, were an assemblage of many he^) instead of 
or * dottd-compeller,* a common epithet of Jupiter* 
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Head nf the tribes that haunt tliose ipaciout realms, 

X)oes he ascend i 

Most writers agree, that the master wjio taught 
hkn music was called Damon, the first Syllable of 
whose name (we are told) is to be pronounced short: 

S Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art of 
oclidcs. As for Damon, he seems to have been 
litician, who under the pretence of teaching 
c concealed his great abilities from the vulgar: 
and he attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant 
in politics, in the same manner as a master of the 
gymnastic art attends a young man to fit him fi)r the 
ring. Damon’s giving lessons upon, the harp, how¬ 
ever, was discovered to be a mere pretext; and, as 
a busy politician and a friend to granny, he was 
banished by the Ostracism. Neitht^ was he spared 
by the comic poets. One of them, named Plato, 
introduces a person addressing him thus; 

Inform me, Damon, fiist, docs fame say trueil 
And wast thou leally Feiicles* Chiron"^ 

• 

Pericles ato attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea 
who in natural philosophy was a follower of Parme¬ 
nides, and who by much practice in the art dis¬ 
puting had learned to confound and silence all his 

The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either si^ify, 

* Wast thou preceptor to Pericles P or, * Wast thou more Wicked 
than PericlesP (L.) The jeu de mot would have been still more 
complete in the original, if it could have been 

This Zeno was of Klca, a tonn of Italy, and a Phocian 
colony; and must be carefully distinguished flrom Zeno, the founder 
of the sect of the Stoics. The Zeno, here spoken of, was respect¬ 
able for having attempted to rid his country of a tyrant. The ty¬ 
rant took him, and caused him to be poundfed to death in a mortar. 
But bis death accomplished, what he could not eflect in his life¬ 
time; fot his fellow citiaens were so much incensed at the dreadful 
maaner of it, that they fell upon the t}'rant, and stoned him. As 
to his arguments and those of bis master Parmenides, pretended to 
be so mvinetble, one of them was to prove there can be no sudi 
thing as motion; since a thing can neitlier move ivt the place 
where it is, nor in the place where it is not. But this sophism is 
Vasdy refhted: for motion it the paning of a thing or person into 
A new part of space. 
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opponents, fts Tixnon the Phliasian declares in* tbeWH 
verses; 



Havejyou not heard of Zeno’s mighty powers, 

Who eould ** confute, change sides, and still confute 

But the philosopher with whom he was most 
snately acquainted, who gave him that fbreet 
eubliraity of sentiment superior to all the demagt^ 
who iu'short formed him to his admirable dignity 
manners, was Anaxagoras the Clazonienian. This 
was he, whom tlie people of those times called 
N0US9 or ‘ Intelligence; * either in admiratiqp of his 
great understanmng and knowledge of the works 
of nature, or because he was the first who clearly 
proved that the universe owed it^s formation nei¬ 
ther to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and 
unmixed mind, who separated the liomogeueous 
parts from those with which they had previously 
been confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, 
and instructed by him in the subliinest seienccb, 
Pcriifles acquired not only an elevation-of^$pntiment, 
and a loftiness and purity of stile far removed from 
the low expression of the vulgar; but likewise a 
gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy de¬ 
portment, and a decency of dress which no vehe- 

** It was 'nrlial’‘. fipnd-like character, with his ♦ tnanpa-drop- 
piijg tongue,* 


to moke the worse appear 


The better reason. 

Who 1ms not uniled at the portrait of Goldsmitli’ei Vilhtgc-Orbiliua; 
whese * smalt head,’ unlike that of Pericles, wa!> so ingenious that, 
n^n when vanquish’d he could argue still ?’* 

H Anaxagoras was the firbt, who exclusively ascribi^ the fornw 
ation of the world to an iateUigent cause. His pri^eocssors— 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Anaximander—admitted other becondaty 
principles as joint causes; which Ims Jed many moderns, indeed, 
erroneously to copsider them as materialists. The * homogenoous 
Pq4s»’ munrioncfl below, were represented by Anaxagoras as the 

r ats or ori^'mid ekments of bod^, in their primary iorms eimilaf 
their uluiuatc aggrt gates,* 
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mence of speaking ever tlirew into disorder. The!» 
things, and others of the like nature, excitt^d adinir* 
ation in ail that saw him. 

Such was Iiis self-command, that when a vile and 
•abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with 
reproaches and abuse, he bore it with patience and 
silence, and continued in public for the despatch 
of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
gravely home, the blackguard following and insult* 
ing him with the most scurrilous language the whole 
way. And, as it was dark when he came to his own 
door, he^ordered one of‘lus servants to take a torch 
and light tl^ man home. The poet Ion however 
says he was proud and supercilious in conversation, 
ajid that there was a considerable portion of vanity 
and contempt of others mixed with his dignity of 
manner; on the other hand he highly extols the 
civility, complaisance, and politeness of Ciinon. But 
to take no farther notice of Ion, who perhaps would 
not have any great excellence appear without a 
mixture of something satirical (as it was in the an¬ 
cient tragedy ‘*' 5 , Zeno desired those, who called the 
gravity or Pericles ‘ pride and arrogance,* to be 
proud the same way; telling them, the very acting 
«>f an excellent part might insensibly produce a love 
and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages, which ‘Peri¬ 
cles gained by conversing with Anaxagoras. From 
him he learned to overcome tlic terrors excited by 
the various phsenomcna of the hcu\ etis in those who 


Tragedy at lirfct was only a chorus in hoiunir ol‘ BacchuSr 
Persons dressed like satvrs were tlie perfoi and they often 
4roke out into the mo&tJicentious millery. After it took a graver 
turn, something of this drollery was still retained, as in that which 
we call tragi-comedy. Jn time, serious characters and events be¬ 
came the subject oi’ tragedy, without that mixture; but even then, 
after exhibiting three graver pieces, the poets used to conclude 
their contention for the prize with a satirical one: Of this sort i# 
the Cyclops of Euripides, and the only one remaining. Hj.) 

* Ion was a tragic writer of Chios. A few frogfnenta of bis cU^ies 
ure-thO'Ofdy partdf his works now ejrtant.** 


stre ignorant of their causes, and who iix>in that 
%noi'ance entertain a tormenting fear of the gods. 
Keither ’is there any cure for it but-, the study of 
nature, 'frhich instead of the -frightful extravagances 
of superstition, implants in us a sober piety sup-' 
ported by a rational hope. • 

We are told there was brought to Pericles, from 
one of his farms, a ram’s head with only one horn; 
tmd Lampo the soothsayer, observing that the horn 
grew strong and firm out of the middle of the forehead, 
declared that the two parties in the state, (namely, 
those of Thucydides and Pericles) would unite, 
and invest the whole power in him with whom the 
prodigy was ibund: but Anaxagoras having dis¬ 
sected the head showed that the brain did not dll 
the whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an 
oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the 
skull, whence the horn took it’s rise. This procured 
Anaxagoras great honour with the spectators; and 
Lampo was not less honoured for his prediction, 
wl)en soon afterward, upon the fall of Thucydides, 
the administration was placed entirely in Pericles' 
hands. 

In my opinion however the philosopher and the 
soothsayer may easily be reconciled, and both be 
right; the one having discovered the cause, and the 
oUier the end. It was the business of the former 
to account for the appearance, and to speculate 
upon it*s origin; and of the latter to show, why it 
so happened, and what it portended. Those, who 
say that when the cause is found out the prodigy 
ceases, do not consider that, if they reject such signs 
as are preternatural, they must also deny the use of 
artificial signs: the clattering of brass quoits the 


** We imist not confound this statesman, who was subsequetitly 
imposed to Pericles by the aristocracy, wiUi the historian of the 
i^ae na|a^: the .father of tile former was Milesias, of the latter 
^orus.^'" , . 

The^ elatterliig of brass quoits, or plates, was soinetiiaes 
military signal among the Grecians. Among the Komars it was-^ 
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lights of beacons, and the shadows of siin-dials, 
have each their proper natural causes, iand yet 
each likewise another signification. But ^ perhsl^s 
this question might be more properly disqussed in 
'another place. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great dread of the 
people. For in his countenance he resembled Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant; and the old men were much 
struck with a farther resemblance in the sweetness 
of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, and the 
roundness of his periods. As he was moreover of 
a noble &mily and opulent fortune, and his fricTids 
Were the most considerable men in the state, he 
dreaded the ban of Ostracism ; and therefore inter¬ 
meddled not with state-affairs, but behaved with tlie 
utmost courage and intrepidity in the field. When 
Aristides however was dead, Theinistocles banished, 
and Cimon employed in expeditions at a distance 
from Greece, Pericles engaged in the adininistration. 
He chose rather to solicit the favour of the multitude 
and the poor than of the few and the rich, con¬ 
trary to his^natural disposition, which w'as far fi^m 
inclining him to court popularity. 

He was apprehensive, it seems, of falling under 
the suspicion of aiming at the supreme power; and 
was sensible, besides, that Cimon was attached to 

$knal to call the wrestlers to the ring. (L.) (Cic. de Oral, ui.) 
These quoits were also used in courts of justice (Pollux x. 61.}« 
though it is not precisely known for what purpose.* 

The popular party in Athens were continually making efforts 
against those small remains of power, which were yet in the hands 
of the nobility. As Pericles could hot lead the party of the nobles, 
because Cimon by the di^^ity of his birth, the lustre of his actions, 
and the largeness of his e^tsbe had placed himself at their head, he 
had no other resource thi^ fiO' court the populace. And he flat¬ 
tered their favourite pasi^n in the most agreeable manner, by 
lessening the power and pfivlWes of the court of Areopagus, 
which was the chief support oi the nobility, and indeed of the 
whole state. But by bringing alm<»t all causes before the tribunal 
of the people, by multiplying gratuities which were only another 
jrord for bribes, and by giving the people a taste fltf expensive 
pleasures, he eventually causeifthe downfall of the commonwealth; 
though his personal abilities supported it during his tiiqis. 

9 
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tlie -nobility, and extremely beloved by persons of 
ibe highest-eminence : • and therefore in order to se- 
eire himself, and to find resources against Cimon's 
^wer, lie studied to ingratiate himself with the com¬ 
mon people. At the same time he entirely changed 
«his manner of living. He never appeared in the 
streets, except when he was going to the Forum or 
the senate-house. He declined the invitations of his 
friends, and all social entertainments and recreations; 
insomuch that throughout the whole period of his 
administration, which W'as of a considerable length, 
be never went to sup with any of his friends, except 
4>nce at the marriage of his nephew Euryptolemus, 
and there he staid only until the ceremony of libation 
was ended. For the freedom of entertainments takes 
away all distinction of office, and dignity is little 
.consistent with familiarityIleal and solid virtue 
indeed, the more it is observed, appears the more 
glorious; and there is ncthing in a good man’s con- 
4 uct, as a magistrate, so great in the public eye, as 
-tbe general course of his private behaviour to his in- 

friends. Pericles, however, took caix not to 
make his person cheap among the people, and was 
seen among them only at proper intervals: neither 
did he speak to all points that were debated before 
them, but reserved himself, like the Salaminian gal¬ 
ley (as Critolaiis remarks) for extraordinary occa¬ 
sions ; despatching business of less consequence by 
other orators, with whom he had an intimacy. One 
of these (we are told) was Ephialtes who, according 
to Plato, overthrew the power of the council of Are- 

Non hene conveniunt, nec in uttS sede moraniur 

Majestas et otner,——* 

The Salaminian .galley vras a 4<mn6<irated vessel, of which tlic 
lAthenians never made use except * extraordinary occasions.* 
They seat it, lor instance, for a general whom tliey wished to call 
,|o uccQimt (as we shall ^nd in the Life of Alcibiadcs), or with sa- 
.crifioes to Apollb» or to sope other deity. (L.) 

-CrHalaiiSt tlie.Peripatetic, was deputed A* u.iC. with Dio- 

the ^ic, ,iRd Carneses the Academician, to the senale of 
^wie. sh^ |ee ji^re of him, m of Cato the Censor^ 
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opagus, by tbe ehizens'a large and jtntempe- 
rate draught of liberty. Upon which accoimt, the 
comic writers speak of the people of Athebs, as a 
•horse wild and unmanaged; 

• 

, . . . -which listens tii the reins no more, 

• But in his maddening course bears headlong down 
Thfi very tViends that feed him . 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper 
vehicle for his sublime sentiments, and to speak in 
a maniiev that became the dignity of his life, success¬ 
fully availed himself of what he had learned from 
Anaxagoras; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy. For adding (as the divine 
Plato expresses it) tne loftiness of imagination and 
all-corainanding energy, with which philosophy sup¬ 
plied him, to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to his purpose in the study 
of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, he far ex¬ 
celled all other,orators Hence he is said to have 

gained tliQ^surname of ‘ Olympiusthough some 
will have it to have been from the edifices, with which 
he adorned the city; and others, from his higli au¬ 
thority both in peace and war. There appears indeed 
no absurdity in supposing, that all these things might 
contribute to that glorious distinction. Vet the 
strokes of satire both serious and ludicrous, in the 
comedies of those times, indicate that he was thus 
denominated cliiefly on account of his eloquence. 
For they tell us, that in his harangues he thundered 

** The former English translator takes no notice of nj/ 
tu^Mt Ktu Toui fnem ‘ bites Euboea and insults the islands/ 

though the passage is pregnant with sense, Athens in the wanton- 
mess of power insulted and oppressed Eubcea, {hod. Negropont), 
which wat’lier granary, and the ,£gean islands, which contributed 
gready toher commerce and Her wealth. (L.) Even Langhorae'a 
version in the text is, perhaps, still too paraphrastical.* 

Plato obtorves, upon the same occasion, that an oratori as 
well as a physician, ought'to have a general knawledge of natore; 
Md quotes the stmUes (W Peridies, and the optnien of Htppoars^« 
i» auppoit of hit gspertiop.' . 
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and lightened^, and that his tongiil was armed with 
thunder,^ Thucydides, the son of Milesias, iasaid 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his 
eloquence. Thucydides was a great and respectable 
man, who had for a long time opposed the mea^sures 
of Pericles; and when Archidamus, one of the kings 
of Lacedaemon, asked him, “ Which was the best 
“ wrestler, Pericles or he?*’ he replied, “When I 
throw him, he says he was never down, and he pcr- 
suades the very spectators to believe him.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he 
had to speak in public, that he always first addressed 
a prayer to the gods “ That not a word might es- 
“ cape him unawares unsuitable to the occasion.” 
He left nothing in writing, except some public de¬ 
crees ; and only a few of his sayings are recorded; 
for instance, that “ The isle of iEgina should not be 
“ suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Pirajusand 
that He observed a war approaching from Pclo- 
** ponnesus.” And when Sophocles, who was joined 
in command with him upon a naval expedition, 
happened to praise the beauty of a certain boy, he 
said, “ A general, my friend, should not only have 
“ pure hands, but pure eyes ",” Stesimbrotus pro- 

' ‘3 This passage obviously refers to the strong line of the old 
comic writer, as quoted by Plin ( Ep. i. 20) 

tvpwleCj IwtKWia tij» 

which has since with singular justness of accommodation been sub¬ 
scribed, by the learned editor of Bellendcnus, to the head of Mr. 
Fox.* 

” Quintilian says, he prayed that * not a vrord might escape him 
disagreeable to the people.* And this is the more probable account 
of the matter, because (according to Suidas) Perioles wrote down 
his oration'!, before lie pronounced them in public, and was indeed 
the first who did so. 

*>■ Cic. de Off. i. 40. Upon which passage (as strongly indicative 
of the corruption of ancient poets, and of huma)3 nature) an excel¬ 
lent writer of our own thnp makes a judicious comment in a Latin 
note. After quoting Virgil’s Formnsum pastor Cor^dont to thq 
yams purpose, h® cites the paragraph in question; 2'nrpe est enim^ 

subjoins: Qticmo^o sess res fiabttisjse 
peaesse esf^ cum vv' antuptorum praestantisnmis adsci tbenduSf philo-^ 
saphiam immb motes et ojicia traciansy talk docerct. Qualem ski 
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(luces this painip fiqih the oration, which Pericles 
pronounced ili|i)etK}oii^ of those Athenians^who fell 
in the Samian War \ They are become immortaiy 
“ like the gods. For the gods themselvca arc not 
visible to us 5 but from the honours which they 
“ receive, and the happiness whicli they enjoy, we 
conclucie them to be immortal; and such should 
“ those brave men be, v’ho die for their country.*' 
Thucydides^ represents the administration of 
Pericles as favouring aristocracy; and tells us that, 
though the government was called dcmocratical, it 
was really in the hands of one who had engrossed the 
whole authority. Many other writers likewise inform 
us, that by him the people were first indulged 
with a division of lands, were treated at the public 
expense with theatrical diveraiions, and were paid for 
the most common services to the state. As this new 
indulgence from the government was an im{)olilic 
custom, which rendered the people extravagant and 
luxurious, and destroyed that frugality and lov c ol* 
labour by which tJicy had been previously supported 
it is proper .that \\e should trace the eflbct to it\ 
cause, by a retrospect into the ciiciimstanccs of the 
republic. 

At first (as vve ha\e observed) to raise himself to 
some sort of equality with Cimon, was then at 
the height of glory, PcricIcs made his court to the 
people. And as Cimon was his superior in point of 
fortune, which he employed in relieving the poor 
Athenians, in providing victuals every day ibr the 
necessitous, and in clothing the aged; and, beside 
this, had levelled his fences with the ground, that all 
might be at liberty to gather his fruit: Pciiclcs had 


ip^e virtiUis normam proposiicratt ^aih liquet. Vide, inter alu!^ 
** jH'^td reprehemione** &c. A'c! it Uinia uty* &c. &c. (Wil- 
beriorce^s Practical Vkw, II. i. not)'' 
li 65. ' 

The wealth from the mines of Laurium, which Pericles thus 
idly lavished upon public amusements, bad beeff much more ad¬ 
vantageously employed bv 1 homi''tocl»*i> in the building of galleys * 



itcdiitse^to t)ii cxjMdieDt of public trea- 

suiis, a scheme which, as Ari 1 fl||o#?i^ TPlbrnis us, win 
jroposetl to him by Dcmonicles Acci)r(Hii;2j- 

by ^ipplyin;? the people with money for the publh'. 
ait^ersiotis, and for their attendance in courts crfjudi- 
eaturc"*®, and by other pensions and pjratnitics, he so 
inveigled them as to avail himself of their intt*rest 
against the council of‘ the Areopagus; of which he 
had no right to be a member, baving never had the 
fortune to be chosen Archon, Thesniothctes,^ 
lens, or Polemaich For persons were of uM'^ 
pointed to these offices by lot; and such its hard dis¬ 
charged them well, andsuch only, were admitted inenfi 
bers of the Areopagus. Pericles therefore by his 
popularity raised a party against that council, and by 
means of Ephialtes took from them the cognisance 
of many causes, which had been under tlicir juris¬ 
diction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished 
by the Ostracism, as an enemy to the people and 
a ftiend to the Lacedtemoiiians: a man who in birth 
and fortune had no superior, who had gained several 
glorious victories over the barbarians, and as we have 

•» liis was one of the isles called Sporadc<i, in the ^Ivgcan sen, 
and cclebraled for the tomb of Homer. Kut some learned men 
are of opinion that instead of we should read and that 

Uamomdes was xmt of the island of Ida, but of Oia, one of the Attic 
boroughs. 

*** There were several courts of judicature in Athens, cetnpos(*d 
of a certain number of citizens, who received an obolus each for 
every cause they tried; and sometimes men, who aimed at popularity, 
procured this fee to be increased. 

5® Of this Cabinet of nine Ministers, annuallj chosen as the exe- 
f'Utive governors of Athens, see an account in the Life of Solon. 
VoLI.not(39.)» 

His treason against the state was pretended to consist in 
jgeivin^ presents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
(it was allepd^ induced him to forego the opportunity of 
eoiargmg the Atnc man conquests, after he had taken the gold¬ 
mines of Thrace. Cimon answered, that he had prosecuted the 
war to the utinost of Ills power against the Thraciuns, and their 
e*heir eneioies j but he hau fnade no inroads into Macedon, because 
npl eottceVre thsi ho was to act as a public enemy to man<* 
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related in his Life, filled the city with money and 
ot her spoils. Such was the authority of Pericles with 
the common people. 

The terra of Ciinon’s banishment, as it. was by 
’ Ostracism, was limited by law to ten years. In the 
meari time, the Lacedajmouians with an immense 
aritry entered the territory of Tanagra ‘‘j and the 
Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
(vimon returned and placed himself in the ranks with 
those of his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off 
the aspersion of favouring the Lacedeemonians, and 
to venture his life with his countrymen; but by a 
combination of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed, 
as an exile. This seems to have been the cause, why 
Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers. All Cimon's friends®®, whom Pericles had 
accused as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell 
lionourably that day together; and the Athenians, 
who were defeated upon their own borders and ex¬ 
pected a still sharper conflict in the summer, griev¬ 
ously repented their treatment of Cimon, and longed 
for his return from exile. Pericles, sensible of the 
people’s inclinations, did not hesitate to gratify them, 
but himself proposed a decree for recalling Cimon; 
and, through his mediation, a peace was concluded 
upon his return. For the Lacedaemouiaus had a par¬ 
ticular regard for him, as well as a dislike of Pericles 
and the other demagogues. Some authorities how¬ 
ever affirm, that Pericles did not procure an order 
for Cimon’SF return, till they had entered into a pri¬ 
vate compact, by means of his sister Elpinice, that 
Cimon should have the command abroad, and w’ith 
two hundred galleys lay w^aste the king of Persia’s 
dominions, and Pericles retain the direction of affairs 

5* In Boeotia, between the Isnienus and the Asopus. 

To the number of a hundred, as we shall see in the Life of 
Timon. They bad been conjured by their chief, when he was dn- 
ven from the army, to exert themselves for bis viftdication as w'el] 
as their own: and they did it nobly.* 

VOL. If. C 
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at home. It appeared too, that EJpinice before this 
had softened Pericles’ resentment against Cimon, 
and procured her brother a milder sentence than that 
of death, Pericles was one of tliose appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment; and when 
Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and 
said, You are old, Elpinice; much too old^-to 
“ solicit in so weighty an aiJiiir.” He rose up Ifow- 
ever but once to speak, barely to acquit himself of his 
trust, and bore mucli less hardly upon Cimon than 
the rest of his accusers^'. ^Vlu\then can give cre¬ 
dit to Idomciieus when lie sa}/s that Pericles caused 
the orator Ephialtes, his friend and assistant in the 
administration, to be assassinated, through jealousy and 
envy of his illustrious character ? I know not where 
he met with tliis calumny, which he thus bitterly 
vents against a man, not indeed in all respects irre¬ 
proachable, but who certainly had such a greatness 
of mind and such a high sense of honour, as were 
totally incompatible with an action so savage and in¬ 
human. The trutli of the matter (according to Aris¬ 
totle) is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable to 
the nobles, on account of his inflexftile severity 
in prosecuting all who invaded the rights of the 
people, his enemies caused Iiim to be taken off in a 
private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus of 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon in the expedi¬ 
tion to Cypj us. And the nobility, perceiving that 
Pericles Iiad now i cached a height of authority which 
set him far above the other citizens, were desirous 
of having some person to oppose him, who might give 
a check to his power, and prevent his making him- 


Yet (Jitiion was fiaod fifty taloiits (96871. and narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence, having only a majority of three votes to 
prevent it. 

Idomencus of Lampsacus, the author of this improbable story, 
was a pupil of Epicurus, i.nd wrote a History of Socrates’ scholars, 
&c. See Diog.JLaert. ii. 20., and Voss, de Hist. Gr. i. II,* 

5* At the siege of Citium, 13. C. 44-9. .Et. ,*3l. *’ 
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self ilhsohiic. For this purpose they set up Thucy- 

dides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of great pru¬ 
dence, and brotlier-in-law to Cimon. I2c had not, 
indeed, Cimon’s talents for war, but he was superior 
to him in fbreivnc and political abilitid; and by re¬ 
siding constantly in Athens, and opposing Pericles 
in file general assembly, he soon brought the govern- 
inipiif to an efjiiilibrinm. Por he did not suffer per¬ 
sons of rank to be dispersed and confounded with the 
rest of the people, because in that case their dignity 
was obscured; but collected them into a separate 
body, l)y which means their authority was enhanced, 
and sulficioni wciglit throwm into their scale. There* 
w as indeed from the beginning a kind of doubtful 
separation, wiiicli like the flaws in a piece of iron, 
indicated that the aristocratical party and that of the 
commonalty were not perfectly one, though they 
w’ere not actually divided : but the ambition of Peri¬ 
cles and Thucydides, and the contest between them, 
had so extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it 
was quite split in Iw^o, one of the parts being called 
^ the people ’ ^nd the other * the nobility.* For this 
reason, derides more than ever gave the people the 
reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
them ; contriving to have alw*ays some show, or play, 
or feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it ‘ 
with the politest pleasures. 

As another mean of employing their attention, he 
sent out sixty galleys every year, manned for eight 
months'^' with a considerable number of the citizens, 
who were both paid for their service, and improved 
themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony of 
a thousand men to the Chersonese, flve hundred to 
Naxos, twTO hundred and fifty to Andros, a thousand 
into the country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and others 

3" Some, instead of read /sarttf; and, according to this 

reading, the passage must be translated, < manned with——the 
citizens, whose pay was eight minae, and who at the same time im¬ 
proved,* &C, 
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into Italy,^ who settled in Sybaris ** and changed it*5 
name to Thurii, Tliese things he did, to clear the 
city of a, useless multitude, who were very troublc- 
‘Some when they had nothing to do; to make provision 
for the most necessitous, and to keep the allies of 
Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
'garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

But that, which was the chief delight and ornament 
of Athens and the wonder of strangers, and which alone 
serves to prove that the boasted power and opulence 
of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnifi¬ 
cence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part 
of the conduct of Pericles so effectually moved the 
spleen of his enemies. In their accusations of him to 
the people, they insisted, “ That he had brought the 
“ deepest disgrace upon the Athenians by removing 
‘‘ the public treasures of Greece from Delos and 
taking them into his own custody: That he had 
“ not left himself even the specious apology, of 
‘‘ having caused the money to be brought to Athens 
‘‘ for it's greater security, and to keep it from being 
“ seized by the barbarians: That ‘Greece must 
needs consider it as the highest insult, *and an act 
“ of open tyranny, when she saw the money which 
“ she had been obliged to contribute toward the war 
“ lavished by the Athenians in gilding their city, 

“ and ornamenting it with statues and temples that 
cost a thousand talents as a vain woman decks 
“ herself with jew’els.” Pericles answered this charge 
by observing, “ That they were not obliged to give 


38 Sybaris, a city of Magna Gra?cia, had been tlirice destroyed 
(as Plutarch elsewhere states,) and was in the last instance rebuilt, 
at a small distance from it’s former site, under this now name. 

The annual contributions of the Grecian statefs toward a Me,- 
dian war were lodged, with other sums, in the temple of Apollo in 
Delos, under the care of treasurers appointed by the Greeks. These 
•hoards Pericles iuiquitously transferred to A'Uiens, and expended in 
public buildings for tiie decpration of that city,* ^ 

'I'he Parthenon^ or temple of ‘ the Virgin Minerva,* is said Ut 
have cost this sum. 
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“ tlie allies any account of the sums which they had 
“ received; since they had kept the barbarians at a 
“ distance, and effectually defended those aHies, who 
“ had not furnished either horses, ships, ormen, but 
only contributed money, which is no longer the 
. property of the giver but of the receiver, if he per- 
“ Ibrins the conditions upon which it is bestowed. 
“ That, as the state was provided with all the ne- 
cessaries of w^ar, it*s superfluous wealth should 
“ be expended upon such works as, when executed, 
“ would be eternal monuments of it*s glory, and 
“ which during their execution would* diffuse uni- 
“ versal plenty; for, as it was requisite to appro- 
“ priate so many kinds of labour and such a variety 
“ of instruments and materials to these undertakings, 
“ to exert every art and employ every hand, almost 
“ the whole city w'ould be in pay, and be at the 
“ same time both adorned and supported by itself.” 
Such indeed as were of a proper age and strength, 
were wanted for the wars and well rewarded for their 
services; and, as for the mechanics and meaner sort 
of peoj)le,. went not without their share of the 
public money, nor yet received it to maintain them 
in idleness. By the constructing of great edifices, 
which required many arts and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be recompensed 
out of the treasury (though they stirred not from the 
city) with the mariners, soldiers, and garrisons. For 
the different materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, 
ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to carpen¬ 
ters, masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, 
and other artificers; the conveyance of them by sea 
employed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel¬ 
wrights, waggoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather- 
cutters, paviors, and iron-founders: and every art 
had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, like, soldiers under the 
command of a general. Thus, by the exercise of 
these different trades, was plenty difllised among 
persons of fivery rank and condition. Thus were 




works raJteecl of an astonishing niagnitucle and inuini- 
tabic beauty and perfection, every afi'chitcct sliiviug 
to surpass the magnificence oi the design by the 
elegance of the execution ; and yet, after all, the 
.most wondeiful circumstance was tiic expedition. 


with wliich they were completed. Many editipcs, 
each of which seems to have required the ’abour of 
several succcosive ages, were finished during the 


administration oi’a single man. 

It is said that, when Agatharchiis tlie painter 
valued iiiing^lf upon the celerity and ease with which 
he despatched his pieces, Zeaxh. replied, “ If I 
“ boast, it shall be of the slowness with which 1 


“ finish mine For ease and speed in the execu¬ 


tion seldom gi\’c a v/ork any lasting importance, or 
exquisite beauty; whereas the time, which is ex¬ 
pended in labour, is recovered and repaid by tlie 
duration of the performance. Heuee wc have the 
more reason to wonder, that l!ie stiuctures raised 


* So do not our modern epic writers. H/nv beaulilully docs 
Milton, in lUb ‘lleuson of Church-Govcrinnenl,’'observe; * Neitlier 
»do 1 think t shame to covenant with anv kno\vip<> reader, tJiul for 
some few ^ears yet I inny go on trust willi him toward the payment 
of what I it'u now indebted, as being a work not to be rai'sed from 
tlie heat X r ”oii:h or the vi pours of viinc; like that ivhiwl’ flows 
at waste fioni the pen ot some ''ulgar amourist, or t!.e ticacner lluy 
of a r'n.fui.g pinasite; noi to be obtained iiy the invocation of 
dime M-.'iory and her siren daught-rs, bm b” devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich witlj all uiteraute and know- 
le Igo, and .^ends out hii--. seraphim, with the ii.ii'o'rted fire of his altar, 
to touch sod purify the lips of whtmi he phasts, dc. «S.c.!' And 
Jiow keei'iy docs hi.-, admirable biogiapher, i)i Svi’iimms, roinnicnt 
on ‘the very diitcicnt sensat'ons with which sinue of our morx* 
modern poets set in to have contemplated the vo y arduous labour 
of consti octmg an epic poem. But all the paihes (he adds) mav 
be Vigiit, wiLli refcroi'to to their own particular object. yVftcr inti¬ 
mating the toils by sea and land, by opposition fiom eart!i and hea- 
voii, which h's hero was to sustain, and finally, by the assistance of 
the fates anrf of Jupiter, to overcome, the pott closes the aweful 
recital with this majestic line— 

Tahtw molii* rtat liomanani condere ^entem, 

-This was .spoken of a mighty empire, which was to extend over the 
’world, and to endure for a succession of ages; hut an Arab ca.no 
may be planted in one day, and it’s vestiges may bo eflaued by the 
.wind of the dosert in another.’ ^IJfe of Milton.) 
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by Pericles should be built so quickly, and yet built 
for ages; for as each of them, when finished, had 
the venerable air of antiquity; so, even ijow, they 
retain the strength and treshness of a modern build¬ 
ing. A bloom is diffused over them, which preserves 
their aspect untarnished by time, as if they were 
animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfad¬ 
ing elegance. 

Idiidias was appointed by Pericles siii)crintendent 
of all the public edifices, though the Athenians 
had then other eminent architects and workmen. 
The Parthenon (or ‘ temple of Minerva*) whose 
dimensions had been a hundred feet squarewas 
re-built by Callicrates and Ictinus. Corcebus began 
the temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived 
to tinisli the lower rank of columns with their archi¬ 
traves. Mctagcncs, of the ward of Xypete, added 
the rest of the entablature, and the upj)er rows of 
columm ; and Xenoclcs of Cholargus built the dome 
on the top The Long Wall, the building of 
v/hich Socratgs says he heard Pericles propose to 
the people, was undertaken by (^alliciates. Cratiniis 
ridicules this work, as proceeding very slowly j 


Stones upon stones tlie orator has piled 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum or ‘ music-theatre,’ which was like¬ 
wise built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 

This temple which was built within the ciUulel vras called 
lTccatompedoit,hccA\\m it was oiigiinilly a hundred feet square. 
After it had been burned by the Perslnius, it was rebuilt by Peri¬ 
cles ; 'and, though it w'lis gieatly eiilaiged, retained the same appel¬ 
lation. (L.) See the maps of tlie t'ot/nge dii jrnne Anacharie. 
In It’s ruins are still to bo adunied the elegance of it’s proportions, 
tlie beauty of it’s /losAO-ir/itrov, and the snowy whiteness of it’s 
marble (See too Lc Hoy, Ruttia des plus beaux monumens de 
la ftiftr, I.)* 

'I'liis edifice is remarkable for it’s two stories of columns, like 
that at Picituni or PoMdonia, which were constructed after Athe¬ 
nian models. The Lantern, or Cupola, likewise deserves particular 
notice. ’ 

The Long Wall was five miles in length, and tw’o chariots could 
drive abn'Ufct upon it’s top. It connected the Piiarus WMth the cit^.^ 
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many rows of scats, and of pillars; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of the 
king of Persia’s pavilion Cratimis, therefore, 
rallies him agaiji in his play called Thrattas j 

As JovCy an onion on his Iicad he M'cars; c 

As Perides, a whole orche&tra bears; 

Afiiiirl of broils and banibliinent no more, , 

He tunes the shell he trembled at before ! 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to 
have a decree made, appointing a prize for the best 
performer in music during the Panatlienaea'*^; and, 
as he was himself appointed judge and distributer of 
the prizes, he gave the contending artists directions 
in what manner to proceed, whether their perform¬ 
ance was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. From tliat 
time the contests for the music-prizes always took 
place in the Odenm. 

The Vestibule of the citadel was finished in five 
years by Mncsiclcs the architect. A wonderful 
event, which happened wliile the work was in hand, 
showed that the goddess nas not hostfle to the work, 
but rather took it under her protection, sifll encou¬ 
raged them to complete it. One of the best and 
most active of the w'orkmcn, missing his step, fell 
from the top to the bottom, and was bruised in such 
a manner that his life was despaired of by the physi¬ 
cians. Pericles w^as deeply concerned at the acci¬ 
dent; but in the midst of his affliction the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and informed him of a 
remedy which he applied to the speedy relief of 
the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in 
the citadek near the altar (which is said to have 

In this building likewise was held the wheat market, and every 
thing relative to grain by process or otherwise transacted. It’s 
top, supported by pillars of stone or marble, was built from the sale 
of the ruasis and yards of the Persian vessels. (Vitruv. v. 9.) It 
was burned b}' Sylla, at the siege of Athens; and soon afterward 
rebuilt by Anobaizanes, king of Cappadocia.* 

** For an account of this great festival, see the Life of Theseus, 
Vol, I. p. 29 * • ' » 

The plant Parihenium, or * common feverfew,* of the genus 
Matricaria, It has received (observe the editors of the Encycl. 
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been there before) a brazen statue of the ‘ Minerva 
of Health.* The golden statue of the same goddess 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his joame is 
inscribed upon the pedestal; for through the friend- 
* ship of Pericles (as we have already observed) he 
had fhe direction of every thing, and all the artists 
redgived his orders. For this the one was envied, 
and the other slandered ; and it was intimated, that 
Phidias for Pericles* accommodation received into 
his house ladies, who came thither under pretence 
of seeing his works. The comic poets, getting hold 
of this story, represented him as a perfect libertine. 
They accused him of an intrigue with (he wife of 
Menippus, his friend and lieutenant hi the army: 
and because Pyrilampes, another intimate acquaint¬ 
ance of his, had a collection of curious birds and 
particularly of peacocks it was supposed that he 

Brit.) a most extraordinary character in hysteric and other affec¬ 
tions of the nerves, as well as for being a carminative, or warm 
stimulating bitter. Dr. Lewis, however, thinks it inferior to camo¬ 
mile ; with whicli ho says it agrees in all it*8 sensible qualities, 
being only somewhat weaker. Pliny (II. N. xxii. 17.) relates tins 
miraculous curi^ and derives the name of the plant from it*s rela¬ 
tion to the Virgin-goddess. He mentions likewise, xxxiv. 8., the 
statue (SpLanchnoptes) of thb slave, which Pericles caused to be 
made by Stipas of Cyprus.* 

This statue was of gold and ivory. Fausanias (i. 24.) has 
given us a description of it. The goddess was represented stand¬ 
ing, clothed in a tunic that reached down to her feet. On her 
i^gis, or breast-plate, was Medusa’s head in ivory, and Victory. 
She held a spear in her hand; and at her feet lay a buckler and a 
dragon, supjiosed to be Erichthonius. The sphynx was repre¬ 
sented on the middle of her helmet, with a grilKn on each side. 
This statue was thirty-nine feet high; the Victory on the breast¬ 
plate was about four cubits; and forty talents of gold were em¬ 
ployed upon it. (L.) (Thucyd. ii. 13.) Pausanias mentions like¬ 
wise the * Minerva of Health.’ Plutarch specifies the inscribing 
of Phidias’ name, because it was a capital offence by the laws. 
Myron, it is said, had engraved his in very small letters on the 
. inside of the tliigh of his celebrated Heifer, whicli greatly enhanced 
it’s value.* 

Peacocks were at that time, from their rarity, in high esti¬ 
mation ; 

• ' ■— Quia veneai auro » 

Rara avis, Ilor Sat. II. ii. 26. 
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kept them only as presents for those women, 
granted Vavours to Pericles. But what wonder is if, 
that men of a satirical turn should daily sacrifice 
the characters of the great to that malevolent, 
daemon, the envy of the multitude; when J^tesim- 
brotus of Thasos has dared to lodge against Pericles 
the horrid and fabulous accusation of having corrupt¬ 
ed his son's wife ? So difficult it is to come at truth, 
in the pursuits of history: since, if the writers 
live after the events which they relate, they can 
only be imperfectly informed of facts; and if they de¬ 
scribe the persons and transactions of their own times, 
they are tempted by envy and hatred, or by interest 
and friendship, to vitiate and pervert tlie truth! 

The orators of Thucydides' party raised a cla¬ 
mour against Pericles, asserting that he wasted the 
public treasure, and reduced the revenue to nothing. 
Pericles, in his defence, demanded of the people in 
full assembly; “ Whether, or not, they thought that 
** he had expended too much Upon their answer¬ 
ing in the affirmative, Then be it,” cried he, 
‘‘charged to my account'*'^, not yowFs: only let 
“ the new edifices be inscribed with my name, not 
“ with that of the people of Athens.” Whetlier it 
were that they admired the greatness of his spirit. 
Or were ambitious to share the glory of such magni¬ 
ficent works, they exclaimed; “ That he might 
“ spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure, 
“ without sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between Thucydides 

** It appears, from a passage in Thucydides, that the public- 
stock of the Athenians amounted to nine tnousand seven hundred 
talents (1,879,375^.) of which Pericles had laid out, in those public 
buildings, three thousand seven hundred talents (716,875/.) It is 
natural therefore to inquire, how he could tell the people that it 
should be at his own expense, especially since Piutmrcli informs us 
in the seguel, that he had not in the least improved the estate left 
him by hie father i To which the true answer probably is, that 
Pericles well knew the vanity of the Athenians would never let 
them permit him to inscribe the new buildings with his name, to the 
^exclusion of thdSrs; or perhaps he might venture to say any tilin'^, 
jbeing secure of a majority of their votes. 
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and himself, which of them* should be Qxiled by 
the Ostracism: when Pericles gained the victory, 
banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his 
• party. The opposition now being at an end, and 
unanimity taking place among all ranks of people, 
Pericles became sole master of Athens and iPs de¬ 
pendences. The revenues, the army and navy, the 
islands and the sea, a most extensive territory peo¬ 
pled by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with 
the obedience of subject nations, the friendship of 
kings, and the alliance of princes, were all at his! 
command. 

From this time he became a different man, andj 
was no longer so obsequious to the humour of the 
populace, which is as wild and changeable as the 
winds. The multitude w^ere not indulged or court¬ 
ed ; the government, in fact, was not jmpular *, it’s 
loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter 
measures, and it assumed an aristocratical or rather 
monarchical form. He kept the public good in his 
eye, and jjursded the straight path of honour: for 
the most p'&rt gently leading them by argument to a 
sense of what was right, and sometimes forcing them 
to comply with what was for their own advantage; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who in 
the various symptoms a long disease sometimes 
administers medicines tolerably agreeable, and at 
other times such as are sharp and strong, when such 
alone are capable of restoring the patient. He pos- 
seJised exclusively the art of carefully controlling 
those many disorderly passions, which necessarily 
spring up among a people possessed of such an ex¬ 
tensive dominion. The two engines, wjth which he 
worked, were hope and fear; with these repressing 
their violence when they were too impetuous, and 
supporting their spirits' when inclined to languor, 
he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato defined 
^it) the art of ruling the minds of menand that 
*iPs principal province consists in moving the passions 
iand affections of the soul, which, like so many strings 
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in a musical instrument, require the touch of a 
masterly and a delicate hand. Neither were the 
powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucy¬ 
dides ob'jcrvcs the orator was a man of probity, 
and unblemished reputation. Money conlej not 
bribe him : nay, he was so much above the desire of 
it, that though be increased greatly the opuleiiee of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and 
though his pow'er exceeded that of many kings and 
tyrants, some of whom have bequeathed their sove¬ 
reignty to their dcscendents, he added not a single 
drachma to his paternal estate. 

Tliucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of 
the power and authority of Pericles; but the comic 
writers abuse him in a most malignant manner, nam¬ 
ing his friends ‘ the new Pisistratidae *V and calling 
upon him to swear that he would never attempt 
to render himself absolute, since his authority was 
already much too enormous and overbearing in a 
free state. Teleclides says, the Athenians had given 
up to him 

t* • 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves, 

To bind, to loose; to build, and to destroy; 

In peace, in war to govern; nay, to rule 
' , Their very fate, like some superior being. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime 
and flower of a short administration: but for forty 
years together retaining the pre-eminence, amidst 
, such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, 
Tolmides, and Thucydides; and continuing it no 
less than fifteen years after the fall and banishment 
of the latter. In him the power of the magistrates, 
which to them was but annual, all centred; yet still 
he kept himself untmnted by avarice. Not that he 
was inattentive to his finances; but on the contrary, 

ii. 65.* 

4* By this implying, that they were intended, like the guards 
JMltgned to Pisistri^ when he counterfeited fear of hit enemie#, 
as 8 mean of usurping the supreme power.^ 
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without neglecting his paternal estate, or choosing 
to have much trouble witli it (as he had not much 
time to spare) he brought the management of it into 
a method, which he considered as at once the* easiest 
■nnd the most exact. For he used to turn a whole year’s 
produce into money by a single sale, and with this 
lie bought from day to day all kinds of necessaries at 
the market. But this way of living was not agree¬ 
able to his sons when grown up, and the allowance 
which he made to the women did not appear to them 
suflSciently generous. They complained of a pit¬ 
tance daily measured out with scrupulous oeconomy^ 
which admitted none of those superfluities so com¬ 
mon in large houses and wealthy families, and could 
not bear to think of the expences being so nicely 
adjusted to the income. 

The person, who managed these concerns with so 
much exactness, was a servant named Evangclus, 
either remarkably fitted for the purpose by nature, 
or formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, indeed, 
considered these lower attentions as inconsistent 
with his wisdonf. Following the dictates of enthu¬ 
siasm, and ^?apt up in sublime enquiries, he quitted 
his house, and left his lands untilled and desolate. 
But, in my opinion, there is an essential difference 
between a speculat eand a prnefical philosophe r.' 
The former advances his ideas into the regions of 
science, without the assistance of any thing corpo¬ 
real or external; the latter endeavours to apply his 
great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches 
afford him not only necessary but excellent assist¬ 
ance. Thus it w^as with Pericles, who by his wealth 
was enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. 
Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras (we are told) lay neglected and unpro¬ 
vided for, insomuch that the poor old man had 
covered up his head, and was going to starve him¬ 
self**. But an account of it being brought to Peri- 

It was customary among the ancients for a^person, who was 
determined to put an end to his lilif, to cover up iiu head; wlietheV 
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so 

.r 

des, he Wcis exfrcmely moved at it, ran instantlj^ to 
Ills relief, expostiiJatcd, entreated; bewailing not so 
much his friend’s fate as his own, if his adminis¬ 
tration .should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anax¬ 
agoras, .uncovering his face, replied; “ Ah Pericles 1 
** those, that have need of a lamp, take care to' 

supply it with oil.” 

By this time, the Lacedaemonians began to exjifess 
some jealousy of the Athenian greatness; and Peri¬ 
cles willing to advance it still higher, and to make 
the people more sensible of their importance and 
adequacy to high attempts, procured an order that 
all the Greeks, (wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small 
or large) should send deputies to Athens to consult 
about rebuilding the Grecian temples which the 
barbarians had burned, and about providing those 
sacrifices, which had been vowed during the Persian 
war for the preservation of Greece ; and likewise to 
enter into such measures as might secure navigation, 
and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upward of 
fifty years of age were despatched with this pro¬ 
posal to the different states of Greece*. Five wrent 
to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and to the is¬ 
landers as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the 
;cities about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as 
Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and thence by Locri 
along the adjoining continent, to Acarnania and 
Ambracia. The rest were sent throug*h Eubcea to 

be devoted himself to death for the service of bis country, or simply 
to rid himself of a burthenseme existence. (L) 

— Ma/e re ^esfa cum vellcm mittere operto 

Me capite 111 Jlimen. Hor. Sat. 11. iii. 38. 

Pio^. Laert. in his Life of this philosopher says, that he gave up his 
patrimony to his relations, r« oacuuf.* 

n This was a critical age at Athens; those, who had exceeded 
it, being then first summpned to deliver their opinions in tlie as- 
aeinbiics of the people: T<$ iarif wiflputltt im 

tyty§¥ol 0 in; (Aristoph. Acham., Dexnosth. et iEseb. Umi 
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tlie Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Octa and near 
the Maliac Bay, to the rhthiota?, the Acfiaeans % 
and the Thessalians, inviting them to join in the 
council and new confederacy for the preserv^ation of 
pthe peace of Greece. It produced no eflect, how¬ 
ever,. neither did the cities send their deputies; the 
reason of which is said to have been the opposition' 
of fhe Lacedaemonians for the proposal was first 
rejected in Peloponnesus. But I have given an ac¬ 
count of it, as a specimen of the greatness of the 
orator’s spirit, and of his disposition to form mag¬ 
nificent designs. 

His chief merit in Tvar was, the safety of his ^mea¬ 
sures. He never -willingly engaged in any very un¬ 
certain or dangerous expedition: neither had he any 
ambition to imitate those generals, who are admired 
as great men, merely because their rash enterprises 
have been attended with success ; he always told the 
Athenians, “ That, as far as their fate depended 
“ upon him, they should be immortal.” Perceiving 
that Tolmides the son of Tolraaeus, in confidence of 
his former success and military reputation **, was 
preparing*t9 invade Boeotia at an unseasonable time; 
and that, beside the regular troops, he had per¬ 
suaded the bravest and most adventurous of the 
Athenian youth, to the number of a thousand, to go 
volunteers in that expedition ; he addressed him iii 
public, and tried to divert him from it, making use 
among others of, those well-known words, “ If you 

s* By ‘ Acliteans* we are sometimes to understand the Greeks in 
general, especially in the writings of the poets, Honrer, Ac. and 
sometimes the inhabitants of a particular district in Peloponnesus : 
but we must here understand a people of Thessaly, so called. (See 
Staph. Byz. voc. 

It is no uonderthat the Lacedmmonians opposed this under¬ 
taking, since the giving way to it would have been acknowledging 
the Athenians as masters of Greece. The Athenians, indeed, 
should not have attempted it, without an order or decree of the 
Amphictyons. 

s® He had ravaged Peloponnesus, burnt the Carthaginian vessels, 
defeated the Sicyonians, &c. He was himselfj Jiowevef, beaten by 
jlhe Lacedsfmonians at Coronea, B. C, 44?7.*' 
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** regard n6t the opinion of Pericles, wait at least for 
** the advice of time, who is the best of counsellors.*' 
This saving, fbr the present, gained no considerable 
applause,: but when, a few days afterward, intclli- 
^nce arrived that Tolmides was defeated and killed 
at Coronea, together with many of the most valiant 
citizens, it obtained Pericles great respect and [ove 
from the people; who considered it as a proof not 
only of his sagacity, but of his affection fbr his 
countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cher¬ 
sonese procured him the highest honour, because it 
proved very salutary to the Greeks who dwelt there. 
For he not only strengthened their population with 
the addition of a thousand colonists, but raised 
lR}rtihcations across the isthmus from sea to sea; 
thus guai'ding against the incursions of the Thracians 
who were spread about the Chersonese, and putting 
an end to those long and grievous wars which that 
district had incurred from the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to the robberies with which it 
had been infested by the borderers' and native in¬ 
habitants. But the expedition, mosf celebrated 
among strangers, was that by sea around Pelopon¬ 
nesus. He set sail from Pegac in the territories of 
Megara with a hundred shijis of war, and not only 
ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done 
before him, but landed his forces and penetrated 
far into the country. The terror of his arms drove 
the inhabitants into their fortified cities, with the 
exception of the Sicyonians who made head against 
him at Nemca, and were defeated in a pitched 
battle; in memory of which victory, he erected a 
trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the 
opposite side of the continent; then passing by the 
mouth of the Achcloiis, he made a descent in Acar- 
nania, shut up the Gaieadm within their walls, and 
Imving laid wpte the country returned home. Ip 
the whole course of this affair, he appeared terribU 
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to his ertemics, and to his countrymen prudent and 
energetic; for no miscarriage was committed, nor 
did even any misfortune happen, during the whole 
^time. 

Haying sailed to Pontus with a large and well- 
equipped fleet, he procured for the Grecian cities iri 
thah quarter all the advantages which they desired, 
and treated them with the highest regard. To 
the barbarous nations that surrounded them, and to 
their kings and princes, he exhibited the greatness 
of Athens, by showing with what security her fleets 
could sail, and that she was in ctFect mistress of the 
seas. He left the people of Sinope thirteen ships 
under tlie command of Lamachus, and a bodv of 
men to act against Timesileos^^' their tyrant. And, 
when the usurper and his party were driven out, he 
caused a decree to be made that a colony of six hun¬ 
dred Athenian volunteers should be placed in Si¬ 
nope, and put in possession of those houses and 
lands which liad belonged to the oppressors. 

He did not however give way to the wild desires 
of the citizens, nor would he indulge them, when 
dated with their strength and good fortune, they 
talked of recovering Egypt and of attempting the 
coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this time 
possessed with that unfortunate passion for Sicily, 
which was subsemicntlystill farther inflamed by 
the orators of' Alcibiades’ party. Nay some even 
dreamed of Hetruria*'^ and Carthage, and not (as 

This t}Taut is not elsewhere mentioned. Sinope is a city of 
Paplilagonia, colonised by Milesians, on the borders of the Euxine 
or Black sea.^ 

'7 For the Athenians in Thucydides (ii. 109.) hod been maste^f 
of Egypt, as we find. They were driven out of it by Megat^zus, 
Artaxerxes’ lieutenant, OI. Ixxx. 1.; and it was only in 01. 
Ixxxi. 4., that Pericles made his successful expedition gainst Pelo^ 
ponnesus! It is not therefore strange that the Athenians, now in 
the height of their prosperity, should talk of recovering their footing 
in a country, which they had so recently lost. 

5* Fifteen or sixteen years after the death of Pericles.* 

59 Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage; but we muftt 
consider that Hetruria was on one side of Sicily, and Carthage oa 

VOL. II. D 
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they imagined) without reasonable ground of hope, 
because^of the. immense extent of their dominions,* 
and the .successful course of their atfairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity off he ci-* 
tizens, and curbed their extravagant lust of con¬ 
quest j employing the greatest part of their tbrecs 
in strengthening and securing their present acefuisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of*consequence 
to keep the Laccda?nionians within bounds; whom 
he therefore opposed, as upon other occasions, so 
particularly in the Sacred"® War. For when the 
Laceda3moilians by dint of arms had restored to the 
citizens of Delphi their temple, of wliicli the Fho- 
cians had taken possession, Pericles immediately 
after the departure of the Lacedflemoiiians marched 
thither, and replaced it in the hands of the Plio- 
cians. And as the Laccdminonians liad engraved 
upon the forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege, 
which the people of Delphi had granted them, of 
consulting the oracle first®', Pericles caused the 
same privilege for the Athenians* to be inscribed 
upon the wolf’s riglit-side. • * 

. The event proved, that he w’^as right in confining 
.the Athenian forces to act within the bounds of* 
Greece. For, in the first place, the Fuboeans re¬ 
volted, and he led an army against them. Soon af¬ 
terward intelligence wasbroughtthatMcgara hadcom- 
inenccd hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces 
under the command of king PJistoiiax \vere upon tlie 

the other. The Athenians therefore, afVer they had in imagination 
devoured Sicily, might Ihmk of ovtending their eonquoststo the 
' countries on the right and left; in the same manner as Pjrrhus, at 
' a subssequont period, indulged his ambitious projects of subduing 
Sicily, Italv, and Africa. See his Life, Vol. 111. 

called, from it’s relation to the temple of Delphi. There 
was another, stili more celebrated, of the same name,' in the time 
' of Philip of jMacedon,* 

This wolf is said to have been consecrated and placed by the 
side oftfiegretj^ altar, on account of a wolf*s killing a thief who 
h^.robb'ed the temple, and by repeated howliugs leading the inlia- 
‘ bitamts of Delphi to the place where , the treasure lay. But see 
Pausan.x. 11. 
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1)order«5 of Atfica. The enemy o/fered him battle *: 
lie did not choose, however, to risk an engagement 
widi so resolute an army. But as i^listonax was 
^very young, and cluefiy directed by Cleandrides, a 
couiif^ellor whom the Kpho:i had assigned liim on 
account of his tender age, he tempted the latter 
will? a bribe, and succeeiiing to his wish persuaded 
him to draw off the Pelojumuesians from Attica. 
The soldiers dispersing and reliring to tlieir respect¬ 
ive homes, the LaccuaHuouiaiis weic so highly in¬ 
censed, tliat they laid a heavy fine upon the king; 
and, as he was unalile to pay it, he withdrew fj*ohi 
LacedaanoiP'-’. Cleandrides, who had fled from jus¬ 
tice, thev condemned to death. IJe was tlic father 
of Gylippiis, who deroated the Athenians in Sicily, 
and who seemed to have derived from him the vice 
of avarice as an hereditary distemper. For he too 
was led by it into criminal practices, for which (as 
we have related, in tlie Life of Lysander) he was ba¬ 
nished with ignominy fi’om Sparta. 

In the accimnts of this campaign, Policies stated 
ten talents laid out “ for a necessary service *,” and 
tlie people allowed it, w'ithoiit examining the matter 
closely, or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among other's Theophrastus the 
philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents annually to 
Sparta, with which he gained all tlie magistracy, 
and kept them Irom acts of hostility; not that he 
})urchased peace with the money, but only gained 
time, that he might have leisure to make prepara¬ 
tions tor subse(pieutly carrying on the war with ad¬ 
vantage. 

Immediately upon ih? retreat of the Lacedaemo- 
niiins, he turned hi: arms against the revolters, and 
jrassiug over into EuhvVa with fifty sliips and five thou- 
:siukI men, reduced llieir cities. Ue . expelled the 

, TluTcydidcs fii. -1.) say®, that he ^vas henisi.ed byhb Sib- 
ji'Cts, on suspicion ni’havM'LT been J to letu'at. 

1 ) ‘2 
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Hippobotae, persons distinguished by their opulencft 
and authority among the Chalcidians, and having 
ejctei*tnhiat€0 all the Hestiaeans, bestowed their city 
Upon a colony of Athenians. The cause of this se¬ 
verity was their having seized an Athenian ship, and 
murthered the crew. 

Soon after this, tlie Athenians and Lacedaemo¬ 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, 
Pericles caused a decree to be made for an expedi¬ 
tion against Samos. His pretence was, that the 
Samians, when commanded to put an entl to the w'ar 
with the Milesians, had reiused it. But as he seems 
to have entered upon this war merely to gratify As- 
pasia, it may not here be unreasonable to inquire 
by what art or power this woman captivated the 
tnost illustrious statesmen, and brought even philo¬ 
sophers'® to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

It is agreed, that she was by birth a Milesian®*, 
and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to 
have trodden in the steps of Thargelia®', who was 
descended from the ancient loniansf and to have re¬ 
served her intimacies for the great. Tbi» Thargelia, 
who to the charms of her person added a peculiar 
^liteness and poignancy of wit, had many lovers 
among the Greeks, and drew over to the king of 
Persia’s interest all that approached her; by means 
of whom, as they were persons of eminence and 
authority, she sowed the seeds of the Median faction 
among the states of Greece. 

Some, indeed, affirm that Pericles made his court 
to Aspasia, only on account of her wisdom and po- 

Socrates and Plato.* 

, t>4 Miletus, a city in Ionia, eminent for producing persons of 
extraordinary abilities, and proverbially dissipated. The licen¬ 
tious fictions there circulated, of which one Aristides was a cele¬ 
brated author, are called by Plutarch (in his Life of Crassus) 

•wA»r«t 

Who, by her beauty, obtained the sovereignty of Thessaly. 

came, however, io an unftimely end; for she was murthered liy 
one of her lovers. ’ 
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litical abilities. Nay, even Socrates himself occa«» 
sionally visited her along with his friends ;*and her 
acquaintance took their wives with them to hear her 
discourse, though her vocation was neither bonour- 
lible nor decent, for she kept a number of courte¬ 
sans ih her house. .<Eschines informs us that Lysi- 
cles» who was a grazier®® and of a mean ungenerous 
disposition, by his intercourse with Aspasia after 
Pericles’ death, became the most considerable man 
in Athens. And though Plato’s Menexenus in the 
beginning is rather humorous tlian serious, yet 
so much of history wc may gather #om it, that 
many Athenians resorted to her on account of her 
skill in the art of speaking 
I should not, however, think that the attachment 
of Pericles was of so delicate a kind. For though 
his wife, who was his relation and had been first mar¬ 
ried to Ilipponicus (by whom she had Callias the 
rich) brought him two sons, Xanthippus and Para- 
lus, yet they lived so ill together that they parted 
by consent. She married another, and he took 
Aspasia, for whom he had the tenderest regard ; in¬ 
somuch, that he never went out upon business, or 
returned without saluting her. In the comedies she 

^ What the employments were, to which this Lysicles was ad¬ 
vanced, is no where recorded. (L.) Of the two so named, who at¬ 
tained distinction at Athens, one died the year after Pericles, and 
(ould not probably in so short a time have profited largely by his in¬ 
tercourse with Aspasia; the other, who had been the prindpal 
cause of the disaster at Chaeronca (Died. Sic. xvi, 8S.) was exe¬ 
cuted upon that account, 01, cx. 3., more than 90 yeai's after the 
former. It would make Aspasia a perfect Ninon de I’Knclos, if we 
suppose the second to have been the Lysicles in question.* 

^7 It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled in light and 
amorous discourses. Her discourses, on the contrary, were not 
inure brilliant than solid. It was even believed by the most intel¬ 
ligent Athenians, and among them by Socrates himself, that 
she composed the celebrated funeral' oration, pronounced by Peri¬ 
cles in honour of those who fell in the Samian war. It is not im¬ 
possible, that Pericles undertook that war at her suggestion, to 
avenge the quarrel of the Milesians: she is even said to have ac- 
('onfipanied him in the expedition, and to hav^ built a temple 
to perpe{iiate the memory of his victory. Put sec Thucyd. i. 11^. 
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‘k deifMinated ‘ the New Omjihale/ ‘ Deiantta,* 
ittfd • Jtfno.* Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute; 

r I 

« She boic this Juno, this Aspasia, 

,' in the shameless trade and every art 

Of wantonness. 

He seems to have had a natural son by hei*^ for 
he is introduced, by Eupolis, inquiring after him 
ttus; 


Still lives the offspring of niy dalliance.^ 

■Pyronides answers, 


He lives, and might have borne the name of husband. 

Did he not deeply dread the harlot-mihchiefl 

Such was the fame of Aspasia that Cyrus, who 
disputed with Artaxerxes the crown of Persia, gave 
her name to his favourite concubine, previously 
called Milto. This woman was born in Phocis, and 
was the daughter of Hermolimus. *-Whqp Cyrus was 
alain in the battle, she was carried to*the king, and 
had subsequently great influence over him. These 
particulars occurring to my memory, as I wrote 
■this Life, I thought it would be an uncourteous af¬ 
fectation of austerity to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is 
much blamed for having promoted, at Aspasia’s in¬ 
stigation, in favour of the Milesians. The Mile¬ 
sians and Samians had been at war for the city of 
Priene, and the Samians had the advantage ; when 
the Athenians interposed and ordered them to lay 
down Iheir arms, and refer to themselves the deci¬ 
sion of the dispute. With this demand they refused 
.to comply. Pericles therefore sailed with a fleet to 
•Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form of go¬ 
vernment. He then took fifty of the principal men, 
and tiie same number of children, as hostages, and 
sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages,^ we 
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^re told, offered him a talent for his ransom; and 
those, 'who were desirous to prevent the introduction 
of a democracy likewise, would have given him 
much more. Pissuthnes the Persian®®, who had the 
, interest of the Samians at heart, sent 4iiin tqn 
thousand pieces of gold, to induce him to gi'ant 
them more favourable terms. Pericles, however, 
woald receive none of their presents, but treated 
the Samians in the manner which he had resolved 
upon; and, having established a popular, govern¬ 
ment in the island % returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered 
their hostages by some private measure of Pissuthnes, 
and made new preparations for war. Pericles, com¬ 
ing with a fleet to reduce them once more, found 
them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but 
determined to contend with hmi for the dominion of 
the sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle 
of Tragiai'‘*, and Pericles gained a signal victory, 
having with forty-four ships defeated seventy, twenty 
of which had marines on board. 

Pursuing his success, he possessed himself of the 
harbour Of »Samos, and laid siege to the city. They 
still however retained courage enough to sally out, 
and give him battle before the walls. Soon after¬ 
ward a greater flect^^ arrived from Athens, and the 
Samians were entirely shut up: upon which Peri¬ 
cles took sixty galleys, and steered for the Medi¬ 
terranean, with a design (as it is generally supposed) 
to meet the Phoenician fleet which was coming to 
the relief of Samos, and to engage with it as far as 
possible from the island. 

Stesimbrotus indeed says, he intended to sail for 

I / 

Pissuthnes the son of Hystaspes was governor of Sardis, and 
espoused the cause of the Samians of course, because the principal 
persons among them were in the Persian interest. 

^ And a garrison, as we learn from Thucydides (i. 115.)* 

One of the Sporades, opposite to Samos.* 

4 Consisting of forty Athenian, and twenty-five Chian and Les- 

t)iaa vessels. (Thucyd. i. 116.)* * 
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C^rus,,which is very improbable. But, whatevet 
hia desi^ was, he seems to have committed m 
error. For as soon as he was gone, Melissus the 
son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a philoso*- 
pher and* at that time commander of tlie Samians, 
despising either the small number of ships thrft was 
left behind, or the inexperience of their office’s, 
persuaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians^ 
Accordingly, a battle was fought; and the Samians 
having obtained the victory, made many prisoners 
And destroyed the chief part of the enemy’s fleet, 
cleared the seas, and imported whatever warlike 
stores and provisions they stood in need of. Aris¬ 
totle writes, that Pericles himself had been beaten 
by the same Melissus in a former sea-flght. 

The Samians retuped upon the Athenian pri¬ 
soners the insult which they had receiveeP*^, and 
marked their foreheads with the figure of an owl; 
as the Athenians had branded them with a Samaena, 
which is a kind of ship built low in the fore-part, 
and wide and hollow at the sides. This form makes 
it light and expeditious in sailing; and it y^as called 
Samaana, from it’s having been invented! in Samos 
by Polycrates the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed 
to have hinted at these marks, when he says. 

The Samians are a letter’d race. 

As soon as I^Sricles was informed of the misfor¬ 
tune which had befallen his army, he immediately 
returned with succours^®, gave Melissus battle, 
routed the enemy, and blocked up the town by 
building a wall about it; choosing to owe the con¬ 
quest of it rather to time and expense, tliaii to pur- 

• s* We have no account of these reciprocal barbarities in Thucy¬ 
dides. (L.) The owl, it is alnuMtt superduous to observe, was thp 
bird of Minerva, the tutelary deity of Athens; and exists (as we 
have before noted) upon a great number of the medals of that 
city.* ^ ^ 

« On his return, he received a reinforcement of ejgbty ships, ;vs 
^ucydides, or of ninety, as Diodorus informs us. 
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ckase it with the blood of his fellow-citizens. Bat 
when he found the Athenians murmured at.the dura¬ 
tion of the blockade, and that it was difficult to re¬ 
strain them from the assault, he divided the army 
'into eifjht parts, and ordered them to draw lots. 
That^ division, which drew a white bean^% was to 
enj 9 y* itself in ease and pleasure while the othei*s 
fought. Hence (it is said) those, who spend the 
day in feasting and merriment, call that * a white 
day* from the white bean. 

Ephorus adds that Pericles in this siege made 
use of battering engines, the invention of which he 
much admired, it being then a new one; and that 
he had Artemon the engineer along with him, who 
on account of his lameness was carried about in a 
litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and thence had the surname of Peripho- 
retus. But Heraclides of Pontus confutes this asser¬ 
tion by some verses of Anacreon in which men¬ 
tion is made of Artemon Periphoretus, several ages 
before the Samian war and these transactions of Pe¬ 
ricles. TJiis Artemon, he states, was a person who 
gave himseff up to luxury, and was likewise of a 
timid and effeminate spirit: that he spent most of 
his time within doors, and had a shield of brass held 
pver his head by a couple of slaves, lest any thing 
should fall upon him : and that when he was neces¬ 
sarily obliged to go abroad, he was carried in a litter 
which hung so low as almost to touch the ground, 
and was therefore called Periphoretus. 

After nine months, the Samians surrendered. 
Pericles rased their walls, seized their ships, and 

74 The use of the white bean,a4 a symbol of acquittal in criminal 
causes, \ras long^ anterior to the age of Pericles.* 

These verses are still extant in Athenaeus (xii, 9.) It is sin¬ 
gular, M. Hi card observes, that there should have been two 
men of this name, with the same character, and the <wnie pet^ 
sonal defect. But the engineer, who accompanied Pericles, had 
nothing perhaps in common with the other except his nmne; and 
l^utarcli has erroneously applied to him the paAiculafs here men* 
poned.44 
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a fipe upon them ; part of which they im- 
mediately, paid down, the rest they promised at a set 
and gave hostages for the payment. Duris 

l^muin makjes a melancholy talc of it, accusing 
Fericles and the Athenians of great cruelty, of which ■ 
however no mention is made by Thucydides, Bpho- 
rus, or Aristotle. What he relates concerning 
the Samian officers and seamen, seems quite ficti¬ 
tious : he tells us, that Pericles caused them to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be 
bound ta posts there for ten da)<s together; at the 
expiration of which he commanded them, by that 
time reduced to the most wretched condition, to be 
despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the 
honour of burial. Duris indeed, in his histories, 
often goes beyond the limits of truth even when 
not misled by any interest or passion ; and he is 
therefore more likely to have exaggerated the suf¬ 
ferings of his country, in order to make the Athe- 
siaus appear in an odious light. 

Pericles, on his return to Athens after the re¬ 
duction of Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner 
the obsequies of his countrymen who ha'd fallen in 
that war, and delivered the funeral oration usual 
upon such occasions This gained him great ap¬ 
plause ; and, wdien he came down from the Rostrum, 
the women paid their respects to him and presented 
him with crowns and chaplets, like a champion just 
returned victorious from the lists. Elpinice alone 
addressed him in terms quite different; “ Are these 
• actions then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and 


9^ This historian however, a contemporary of Ptolemy Phila- 
iffelpbus, is represented by Cicero (Ep. ad. Att. vi. 1.) ashoma 
in kistoria diligens^ ‘ an accurate writer.* See Voss, de Hist. 
Graee. i. 15.'’^ 

77 This delivered 01. Ixxxiv. 4., must not be confounded 
with his celebrated speech, pronounced over those who fell in the 
4xeg,1j|^mg of the Peloponnesi^ war, 01. Ixxxvii. 3. (Thucyd. ii. 

The Areopagites ^elected the orator upon these oc- 
c«ai 9 ns, ami it wdls no snaall honour to Pericles to have been twi^ 
chosen, as the comforter of his country in her afflictions.* 
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garlandvS, which have deprived us of many brave 
citizens: not in a war with the Phoenicians and 
“ Medes, such as my brother Cimon waged, but in 
“ destroying a city united to us both by .blood and 
friendship Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly with this line of Archilochus, 

Why lavish ointments on a head that’s grey ? 


Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with 
this conquest, and scrupled not to say; “ That 
“ Agamemnon spent ten years in reducing one-of 
the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had taken 
“ the richest and most powerful city of‘ Ionia in nine 
months.’* And, indeed, he had rqasou to be 
proud of this achievement j for tlie war was really 
a dangerous one, and the event uncertain, since 
(according to Thucydides) such was the power of 
the Samians, that the Athenians were in imminent 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this when the Peloponnesian 
war was read5’^ to break out, Pericles persuaded the 
people i^o ’send succours to the inhabitants of Corcy- 
ra, who were at war with the Corinthians ; in order 

78 Five years after the capUirc of Samos, 01. IxxKvi. 2. The 
Peloponnesian war began, 01. Ixxxvii. 2.* 

79 This war commenced about the little territory of Epidamnus, 
a city in Macedon founded by the Corcyracans, (L.) whose naval 
force was second only to that of the Athenians. Both they and the 
Corinthians had applied to Athens for assistance. From the comic 
poets, the echoes of the popular voice (as quoted in the subsequent 
part of this life) we might infer that the currently suspected cause 
of this war was Aspasia’s resenting an insult offered her by some 
young men of Megara. Others suggest that it was devised by Peri¬ 
cles, to screen himself from giving in the account of his administra¬ 
tion. But this, in itself unworthy of such an illustrious states¬ 
man, is wholly confuted by the well-informed and impaitial Thucy¬ 
dides (ii. es.'i It’s most probable grounds were, envy of tlie 
Athenian renown acquired in the Median war, the haughty conduct 
of that city, and the jealousy entertained by Sparta of her ascen¬ 
dency. M Ricard, by an odd mistake, has transferred these con- 

’ jeetur^ from the Peloponnesian to the Samiifti wat; biU he rectifiea 
it in a Subsequent note.* 
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to in their interest an island whose naval forces 
were consycrable, and might be of the utmost ser¬ 
vice in case of a rupture with the Peloponnesians, 
an event reasonably to be regarded as at no great 
distance. ' The succours were accordingly decreed, 
and Pericles despatched Lacedminonius the sob of 
Cimon with only ten ships, as if he designed nothip’g 
more than to disgrace him A mutual attachment 
and friendship subsisted between Ciinon’s family and 
the Spartans: and he now furnished his son with 
but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this 
affair against his inclination ; in order that, if no¬ 
thing signal or striking w'ere effected, Lacedaemoniiis 
inight be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable methods he en¬ 
deavoured to obstruct the advancement of that 
family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their 
very names not genuine Athenians, but strangers 
and aliens; one of them being called Lacedmmonius, 
another Thessalus, and a third Elens. They seem 
to have been all the sons of an Arcadian W'oman. 
^Fericles however finding himself severely^ blamed 
about these ten galleys, an aid by no ideans ade¬ 
quate to the necessity of those that requested it, 
but likely enough to afford his enemies a pretence for 
accusing him, sent another squadron to Corcyra®‘, 
which did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, com¬ 
plained of it at Laccdieinon : and the Megarensians 
at the same time alleged, that the Athenians would 
not l^t them come to any mart or port of theirs, but 
drov6 them out; infringing thereby the common pri- 

There seems very little colour for this hard assertion. Thu¬ 
cydides says, that the Athenians did not intend the Corcyraeans any 
real assistance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans weakened and wasted each other. (L.) 
Besides, Laeedsemonms was not the only person employed: Diote- 
nes and Proteas were joined with him in the command. (Thucyd. 

I 45 .)^^ 

r But this 6eet, ^liich consisted of twenty ships, prevented a 
iKcond engagement for which they were pr(&panng, (Thucyd. i. 50.) 
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vileges, and brealdng the oatli .wliich they fa^l 
taken before the general assembly of Greece. The 
people of .^^gina, likewise, privately acquainted the 
Lacedaemoniians with many encroachments and in¬ 
juries sustained from the Athenians, whom they durst 
not openly accuse. And at this very juncture Potidaaa, 
a Corinthian colony subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in consequence of it’s revolt, accelerated 
the war. 

As embassadors however were sent to Athens, 
and Archidamus king of the Lacediemonians en¬ 
deavoured to give a healing turn to most of the arti¬ 
cles in question and to pacify the allies, probably no 
other point would have involved the Athenians in 
hostilities, if they could have been persuaded to 
rescind the decree against the Megarensians, and to 
be reconciled to them. Pericles tlierefore in oppos¬ 
ing this measure, in retaining his enmity against the 
Megarensians, and in working up the people to the 
same degree of rancour, was the sole author of the 
war. . 

It is satd, that, when the embassadors from Lace¬ 
daemon came upon tliis occasion to Athens Peri¬ 
cles pretended there was a law which forbade the 

The Lacedaemonian embassadors insisted in the first place 
that those Athenians should be expelled, who were stiled * execra¬ 
ble* on account of the old business of Cylon and bis ass(3ciates, in¬ 
cluding Pericles, who by his mother’s side was allied to the taniily 
of Megacles; next, that the siege of Potidsea should be raised; 
thirdly, that the inhabitants of ^gina should be left free; and 
lastly, that the decree made against the Megarensians {by which 
they were forbidd. n the ports and markets of Athens, on pain of 
deatli) should be revoked, and the Grecian states under the domi¬ 
nion of Athens set at liberty. Pericles represented to the Athe¬ 
nians that, whatever the Lacedmraoninns might pretend, the true 
ground of their resentment was the prosperity of the Athenian re¬ 
public ; that, nevertheless, they might agree to reverse their decree 
against Megara, if the Lacedsmonians would allow free egress and 
regress in their city to the Athenians and their allies; that they 
would leave all tiiose states free, which were free at the making of 
t^e last peace with Sparta, provided the Spartaniijl would also bestow 
freedom upon such as were under their dominion; and that future 
disputes ^should be submitted to arbitration. If these oilers should 

12 
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tftkipg t)f any tablet, upon which a decree of 
the peojpife was written: “ Then,** said Polyarces, 
cmfe'of the embassadors, ‘‘ don’t take it down, but 
** turn the other side outward; there is no law 
“ against that.” Nowithstanding the pleasantay of 
this answer, however, Pericles did not in the least 
relent. He seems, indeed, to have had some pri\^te 
pique against the Megareiisians ; though the pretext, 
of which he availed himself in public was, that they 
had applied to profane uses certain parcels of sacred 
grbund ®: and upon this he procured a decree for a 
henild to be sent to Megara and Lacedasmon, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. The de¬ 
cree was drawn up in a candid and conciliating man¬ 
ner. But Anthcmocritiis, the herald sent with lliat 
commission, losing his life by the way, through some 
treachery (as was supposed) of the Megarensians 
Charinus procured a decree, that an implacable and 
eternal enmity should subsist between them and the 
Athenians ; that, if any Megarensian sliould set foot 
upon Attic ground, he should be put.to death ; that 
to the oath which their generals used'td take this 
particular should be added, that they w'ould twice a- 
year make an inroad in the territories of Megara; 
and that Anthemocritus should be buried at the 
Thriasian gate, now called Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their having 

not be accepterl, he advised them to hazard a war. (See Thucyd. 
&c.' (L.) 

The law referred to had been proposed and carried by himself. 
Polyarces was perhaps only in the suite of the embassadors, as lie 
ill not mentioned by Thucydides, who has preserved the names of 
■Bamphius, Melesippus, and Hegcsandcr. (ib. 13.)^ 

The ground, I^ing between Megara and Attica, was conse- 
, <7{Ucd to the Eleusinian deities, Ceres and Proserpine. Pericles 
idM accused the Megarensians of having given protection to ruu- 
slave# * 

• ; , This, it appears below, they denied, and probably imputed 
In'PericieS, as d by murthering Tiis own embassador he had wished 
, lb throw them the odium of the deed. The reader’s retdl- 
. IftC^ion win supply him with u probable parallel to this tebeme, 
•upposing it true, tn a recent event at Ilasl^dt. (1805.)* 

9 
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been concerned in the murther of Antbeniocritus**# 
and ascribe the war entirely to Aspasia and Pericles? 
alleging in proof those well-known verses from the 
Acharnenses of Aristophanes, 

I 

The god of wine had with his thyreus smote 

,• Some youths, who madly stole from Mcgara 
Tiie prostitute J?'mx*tha ; in revenge 
Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 
Trom our Aspi^ia’s train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover wliat was the 
real origin of the war : all however agree, it was the 
fault of Pericles, that the decree against Megara was 
not annulled. Some say, his firmness in that case 
was the effect of his prudence and magnanimity ; as 
he considered the demand only as a trial, and 
thought the least concession would be interpreted 
into an acknowledgement of weakness: but others 
will have it, that his treating the I>accdacmoniaiis 
with so little ceremony arose from his obstinacy, 
and an ambition to display his power. 

But th« cause of all assigned for the war, 
and which notwithstanding is confirmed by most 
historians, is as follows : Phidias the statuary had 
undertaken (as we have said) the statue of Miiierva- 
His friendship and influence with Pericles exposed 
him to envy, and procured him many enemies; who, 
wishing through him to try what judgment the peo¬ 
ple might pass upon himself, persuaded Men on (one 
of his workmen) to place himself'as a suppliant in 
the Forum, and to entreat the protection of the 
republic, while ho lodged an information against 
Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the affair 

t 

Thucydides takes no notice of this herald; and vet the M«ga- 
rjensians were so fully looked upon as the authors of the murther, 
that they were punished for it many ages atlerward: for tipon th$X 
very account the emperor Hadrian denied them many favours and 
’Arivifeges, w^liidh he granted to the other citidi of Greece, f L.) 
'.The tomb of Anthemocritus was on the sacred road, le:idh)g to 
Eleasis. (f*ausau. i, ^ ^ 
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coming tp ^ public tnal, the allegation of thefl» 
which Menon brought against him, was shown to be 
groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, 
had manned the matter from the first with so much 
art, that the gold with which the statue was pver- 
laid could easily be taken off and weighed ajnd 
Pericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing which ruined Phidias"; and it 
was particularly urged tliat, in his representation of 
the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva’s sliicld, 
he had introduced his own efiigy as a bald old mart 
taking up a large stone with both hands and a 
highly-finished picture of Pericles figluing with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much 
art, that the hand which in lifting up the spear 
partly covered the face, seemed to be intended to 
conceal the likeness, though tliat was still on both 
sides very striking. Phidias therefore was cast into 
prison, where he died a natural death ; though some 
affirm that poison was given him hy his enemies, 
who were desirous of throwing suspicion upon Peri¬ 
cles. As for the accuser Menon, he had an exemp¬ 
tion from taxes granted him, on the motion of 
GJycon, and the generals were ordered to provide 
for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for im¬ 
piety by Herraippus a comic poet, who likewise 
accused her of receiving into her house women above 
the condition of sla\ cs for the pleasure of Pericles. 

, And Diopithes procured a decree, that those wha 
disputed the existence of the gods, or introduced 

They had not tlion discovered the method, subsequently em¬ 
ployed by Archimedes to detect the adulteration of metals in Hiero*a 
crown. See the Life of Marcellus, not. (45.)* 

Those modern Bgures (they alleged) impeached the credit of 
ffieir anciept hi$tory« which did so much honour to Athens and it’s 
fimnder Theseus. 

1.1* Others say t^at he was banished, and that in his exile he made 
> ^lebrated statue of Jupiter OJympius; a work, surpassed only 
hy Ihat of Mtnerra abovemeutioned, in which he exceU himself- 
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hfew dpifiiotis abdUt celestial d^pearancea, should Jb§ 
tried before an assembly of the people. This clsai^ 
Was levelled primarily at Annxa^ras^ abd throng 
him at rericles. And as the people admitted tjje^ 

’ insinuatiotis, another decree was proposed by Dta-^ 
contides, that J^ericles should give an account of the 
public money before the Prytanes*^, and that the 
judges should take the ballots from the altar **, and 
try the cause in the city. But Agnon caused the 
last article to be dropped, and in it*s stead it WaS 
voted, that the action should be laid before the fifteen 
hundred judges, either for peculation and taking 
bribes, or simply for corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted by means of Pericles, who 
(according to Aiscliines) shed many tears, on hiS 
application for mercy in her behalf, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the trial. For Anaxagoras®^ he did not 
expect the same indulgence; arid he therefore 
caused him to quit the city, arid conducted him pjtrt 
of the way. And as he himself was becoirie obriosf- 
ious to the people upon Phidias’ account, and waH 
afraid of being called in question for it, he urged Oil 
the war which Was yet doubtful, and blew up a fiariie 
till then stifled and suppressed. He thus hoped to 

•9 The Prytanes, as mentioned in & former note, wnre those of 
the iSeniite of five hundred, Whom rotation had placed nt that time 
in supreme office.* 

In some extraordinary cases, where the juck^ were to pro¬ 
ceed with the greatest exactness and solemnity, they were to take 
ballots or billets from the altar (of Neptune, says Herodotus, till. 
128.), and to insert their jtidgeineiif upon them; or rather to 
take the biack and thd white bean What Plntareli meant 

by * trying tlie cause in the city,* it is not easy to determine; 
unless by * the city* we are to understand * the fliil assembly of the 
pec^e.* By * die fifteen hundired jU^es,’ r^ritidned hi' the ndit 
Hodtedee, is probably meant the court at’ Helio^ so becantSO 
the judges sat iu tlie open air exposed to the sun; for this court, 
upon extraordinary occasions, consisted of that number,. 

Anaxagoras held the unity of, God; thdt it whs ohO a1}-vqse 
Intelligence, which raised the beauttfnl StrOctute of the world 
of ^aOS, If such w’as the obinioft of tKe maatst, If w&4 M 

the ^opfe to conclude, thal oj« schdlaf.Perible^ Was hfdride.to m# 
poflthefstb of rite tithes: ^'cheC sdhh hostitiW was. Was 

ntally experienOlldl not leh^ afl^Wara b^ Socmtls. 

VOL. w. E 
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ol^ate tl)e,accusations that threatened him, and to 
inlti^.te the rage of envy; because such -was his 
^ignity and power, that in all important aff^iirs, and 
U) every great danger, the republic could place it*s 
confidence in him alone. These are said to have 
been the causes, which induced him'to persuade the 
people not to grant the demands of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians : but what was the real cause, is uncertain.* 
The Lacedaemonians, convinced that if they could 
remove Pericles out of the way, they should be better 
able to manage the Athenians, required them to 
banish all ‘ execrable* persons from among them: 
and Pericles (as Thucydides informs' us was by 
his mother’s side related to those who, from the affair 
of Cylon, were so denominated. The success, how¬ 
ever, of this application proved the reverse of what 
was expected by those that ordered it. Instead of 
rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in 
trouble, it procured him additional confidence and 
respect from, tlie people, when they perceived that 
he wa^^above all others both hated and dreaded by 
^eiit^ ienemies. For the same reason he forewarned 

Athenians, that if Archidamus, wheli fie entered 
Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians and ravaged 
the rest of the country, should spare his estate, it 
must be referred either to the rights of hospitality 
which subsisted between them, or to a design of 
supplying his enemies witl^^piatter of slander; and, 
therefore, froth that houy he presented his lands and 
houses to the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians 
and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a 
gredt army, under the conduct of Archidamus; and 
mying waste all before them proceeded as far as 
Acharnae*®,'Where they encamped, expecting that 
the Athenians would not be able to endure thejfti so 

:, L 127. See net. (.82). 

Tijte.borougli of AdioiriMe, the mmt comiderahlo of those at- 
Anieh^and which could of itself fuunlBh thlree thousand 
^htls^nien, was only fifteen hundred paces from the city. (L.)<* 

of t^^ Lacedscmonians into Attica, 01. IxxxvH. 
jf. is dated the cotiinicncetneAt of the Peloponn^iita war.* 
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near, but would meet them in the Md for .the hotiour 
and safety of their country. It appeared, however, 
to Pericles too hazardous to give battle to* an army 
of sixty thousand men (for such was the number of 
the JPeloponnesians and Bceotlans, employed in the 
first expedition) and by that step to risk no less tlian 
th®' preservation of tlie city itself®*. As to those 
that were eager for an engagement, aiid uneasy at 
his -slow proceedings, he endeavoured to bring them 
to reason by observing, “ That trees, when lopped, 
* will soon grow again ; but, when men. arc cut ofifi 
the loss is not easily repaired.” 

In the mean time, he took care to hold no assem¬ 
bly of the people, lest he should be forced to act 
against his own opinion. But as a good pilot, when 
a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless of 
the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas¬ 
sengers ; so Pericles, when he had secured the gates 
and placed the guards in every quarter to the best 
advantage, followed the dictates of his own under¬ 
standing, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
notwithstanding the importunity of his friends ,and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies noturith- 
standing the many scoi]& and songs sung to vilify his 
character as a general, and to represent him as one 
w^ho in the most dastardly manner betrayed his 
country to the enemy. Cleon also attacked him 

* As one single battle fought by the two leading armies often 
decides the destiny of an empire, the result involving sueh.;^ 
object ought not to be hazarded but with a great stf)»erfnrity-''(# 
numbers, and a superior. description of ti^ps in the highest possi¬ 
ble discipline. In, no case should an event of such m®gpiitude he 
committed to the cl^ce of one great battle, but when it appeara 
deci^d and clear, ^t Uie advantages that may be from 

obtaining the batUe, will infinitely counterbalance the d»iidvan|a{^ 
tejhe dreaded by kwog the day ftom a general defeat.’ ( 

Experienced Officer by McDonald.) , ^ 

. »} The same deou, whom Aristophanes satirised. 1^ his lia-' 
ran^gtiee and poltti^ intrigues, he got himself appointed gene't^i^ 
apd was even succc^ulu^n ep iiccmqn of no liHle iffiportatuii^ 
See a farther account of him in the Lite of Nicias. 

B % 
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tdth gMat acnmony, using the general resentment 
arantt Pericles to increase his own popularity, as 
Hcnnippik tes^fies in these anapaestic verses j 

81e<»S then, thou monarch of satyrs, thy javelin; 

White on our ears burst thy thunwrs of eloquence. 

As if in thee very Teles were come again i 
Flash on thine eye but the blaze of a scimitar. 

Though at thy back Cleon rage ‘ most invectively,* 

Back thou retirest, shrinking, trembling, and colourless. 

Pericles, however, was not moved by any thing of 
this kind, but calmly and silently bore every disgrace 
and virulence. And though he fitted out a hundred 
ships, and despatched them against Peloponnesus; 
yet he did not sail with them, but chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of govern¬ 
ment in his own hands, until the Peloponnesians 
were gone. In order to satisfy the common people, 
who were very unea^ on account of the war, he 
made a distribution of money and lands: fbr, having 
expelled the inhabitants of Angina,* he divided the 
island by lot amoi^ the Athenians.* Resides, the 
sufferings of the enemy afforded them some consola¬ 
tion. The fleet seni^ against Peloponnesus ravaged 
a lafige tract of country, and sacked the small towns 
and villi^^: and Pericles himself made a descent 
Upon the territxiries of Megara the whole of which 
he laid waste. Whence it iq>pears that, though the 
PelQpotmf^siaiis greatly distressed the Athenians by 
land* yet as they were themselves equally distressed 
by sea, they tJould not have protracted the war to 
a* length, but must soon have given it up ^ (as 


‘ H« did not undertake this expedition until autumn, when the 
Xaeedsnnonians !iud retired. '(Thut^d. ii. SI.) In the winthr of 
this year, thp Athenians solemnised, in an extraordinary manner, 
the mtieraijs of such as firi>t died in the war. Upon that occasion 
Peridas pronounced the 'celebrated oration bre^ved by Thuoy- 
<lide8"(ii, ,‘i5r~4^s) 

pT xbi,y did metgiviit up, and went back to Sparta: hnl A.V- 
ehidimiUs returned the next year, tliough Flotarch takes no netioa- 
of this circumstance; and it was during this, his second tneursioa, 
that the pestilence brake 
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Pericles from the begitining foretold) had some 
divine power prevented the effect of human counaels. 
A pestilence at that time broke out°®, Vvhich de-' 
stroyed the flower of the ^^uth and ihe strength of 
Atlnsns. And not only their bodies, but iJieir very 
minds were affected: for, as per^ns delirious with 
a fover set themselves against a physician or a fother, 
so they raved against Pericles and attempted his ruin; 
being persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness 
was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers 
flocking into the citjr, and huddled tc^ether in the 
height of summer m smaU huts and close Cabins, 
where they were forced to live a lazy inactive life, 
instead of breathing the pure and open air to which 
they had been accustomed. Of all this he (they 
Armed) was the cause, who at the commencement of 
the war admitted within the walls such crowds of 
people from the country, and yet found no.emjdoy 
ment for them; but let theid continue penned up 
like cattle, to infect and destroy each other®, with¬ 
out affording them the least relief or refferiimeQt4 
DesiroUs^o remedy this calamity, and at the same 
time in some degree to annoy the enemy, he manned 
a hundred and fifty ships upon which he embarked 
great numbers of select horse and foot, and was pre¬ 
paring to set sail. The Athenians conceived sanguine 
nopes of success, and the enemy no less dreaded this 
mighty armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, 
and Pericles on board his own galley. When there 

See this plague {pestilentia vaditasy as it is emphatically called 
by A. Gdlius, ii, 1.) described in the most tivid and affecting man¬ 
ner by Thucydides, who had it hionelf. (ii. 47, &c^ See also 
Lucret vi. 1106—1284. It is said to hare come from Ethiopia, and 
have spread desolation on it’s whole way.* 

99 i^Q this passive and the one above queted from Tbu^dides, 
whom Lucretius in his account of the plague closely follows, Bentley 
founds a jodidous transposition in poet, vi. 1235.* 

The expedtion consisted of a hundred Athenian ship tnim- 
npdwith fourdiousuid id^try, besides barks irith four .hundred 
Iwnes cm board, and fifhr fenwfoom Chios and Lerims* (Thth^d. 
1156 .)*^ 
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happened fin eclipse of the surf*®*. " This siiddeii. 
damness was regarded as an unfavourable omen^ 
and thre^ them into the utmost consternation. Pe- 
rides, observing that the pilot was much astonished 
and perplexed, took his cioke, and having covered 
his eyes with it asked him, " If he found any thing 
terrible in that, or considered it as an alarming 
presage ?” Upon his answering in the negative, 
“ Where then is the difference/* he said, “ between 
“ this and the other, except that something bigger 
than my cioke causes the eclipse ? ** But this is a 
question, which is discussed in the schools of philo^ 
Sophy. 

In this expedition, Pericles performed nothing 
worthy of so large an equipment. He laid siege to 
the sacred city of Epidauriis and at first with 
some rational hopes of success $ but the distemper, 
which prevailed in his army, broke all his measures. 
For it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this failure set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavoirr.ed to console 
them under their losses, and to animate tlicftn to new 
attempts'*^. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their resentment, neither could they be satisfied 
until they had shown themselves his masters, by vot¬ 
ing that he should be deprived of the command and 
pay a fine, which by the lowest account was fifteen, 
while others make it fifty talents; nay Diodorus even 
says^ fourscore. The person, who managed the 
prosecution against him, was Cleon, as Idomencus 


Here again Plutarch has confounded two different expedi- 
tinns. This echpsc happened on the eve of the preceding expedi¬ 
tion. ^Tbucyd. ii 2b.)* 

*®* This Epidaurus was in Argia. It was consecrated to £scu- 
lapiua: wsd lnutiu'ch calls it f sacred,’ to distinguish it from another 
tamk of the same name in I«aconia. (L,) Thucydides does nhtr 
tnentiori this distemper, but says that Pericles failed in his attempts, 
tm only at Epidaurus, but at Troczene, Hermione, &c. and only 
took Prusia, a smili maritime city -in Laconia.* 

^ Tl^afdidc'S (4i, 60,61.) has pmierved his harangue upon diis 
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informs us; according to Theophrastus, Simmias; 
or, if we may believe Heraclides of Pontus, Lacr^* 
tides. ^ 

The public fbrment indeed soon subsided, the 
people quitting their resentment against him with the 
blow, as a bee leaves it's sting in the wound: biit his 
private aflfkirs were in a miserable condition; for he 
had lost a number of his relations in the plague, and 
a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in 
his family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate 
sons, was naturally profuse, and had likewise nrtar- 
ried a young and expensive wife, the daiighter of 
Isandcr and grand-daughter of Epylicus. This young 
man knew not how to brook his father’s frugality, 
who supplied him but sparingly and with a little at 
a time ; and therefore sent to one of his friends, and 
took up money in Pericles* name. When the man 
however came to demand his money, Pericles not 
only refused to pay him, but even, prosecuted him' 
for the demand. At this Xantliippus was so highly 
enraged, that he began openly to abuse his father. 
He first exppsed and ridiculed the company, which 
he kept in his house, and the conversations which he 
held with the philosophers. Epitimius the Pharsalian 
(he said) having undesignedly killed a horse with a 
javelin, which he threw at the public games, his Ei¬ 
ther spent a whole day in disputing with Pfotago- 
ras which might be properly deemed the cause of 
his death ; the javelin, or the man who threw it, or 
the presidents of the games. Stesimbrotus adds that 

*04 Protagoras of Abdera, a pupti of Democritus, was otie of the 
shrewdest sophists of his time, and during a eweer of forty .years 
amassed more by his arts than Phidias by his sculpture. He was 
reputed an atheist for having said that * there was nothing certain 
with regard t'o the existence or nature of the Giods.’ (Cic. de Nar. 
Deor. i. 4<2.) This questiem of causation will recall p^baps tOftiie 
reader's memory the modern doctrines of Hume and Godwin, the 
latter of whom has introduced a similar question by way of illustra¬ 
tion; as tbe former, partially quoted and applied with an important 
limitation by Leslie (in a note to hi# Essay upon Hetu) has lately 
(1805) given birth to an aenmoniousdis^te prpfe#pr« 

and the presbyters in the ip^tropolis of North-Britaiu,'!* 
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retained this implacable hatred against his father 
to^.bia latest bre^h. He was earned off by the 
jpericles lost his sister likewise at that time» 
W^the his relations and friends/who 

were most enable of assisting him in the business of 
the state* Notwithstanding these misfortunes, how-» 
ever* he surrendered not his dignity of sentiment 
grea^ess of soul. He neither wept, nor per- 
fo^i^ed atjy fb*>eral rites j neither was he seen at the 
grave of any of his nearest relations, until the death 
of Paralua, his remaining legitimate son. This at 
Ito^h subdued him. He attempted, indeed, even 
then to maintain his usual calm behaviour and sere- 
mty of ipind: buti^in putting the garland upon the 
head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him;. un¬ 
able to bear the sad spectacle, he broke out into 
l^oud lamoutatipn^, and shed a torrept of tears; a 
pa^ion, to which he had never before given way. 
j^thens mad® a trial, in the course of a year, of the 
of her generals and orators; ao4 finding nope of 
^ul^lent weight and authority for so 'important a 
sho once more turned he^ eyes on Pericles, 
^na Invited resume the direction of both her 

BjpHary and civil arf&irs. He ha^ for some time shut 
mn^lr up at home to indulge his sorrow, when Al- 
ml&des and his other frienos persuaded him to make 
his appearance. The people having apologised for 
ungenerous treatment of him, he reassumed the 
mhs of government: and being appointed general, 
his first step was to procure the repeal of the law 
concerning bastards, of which he had himself been 
^0 a^thcHf: for he was afhdd that his name and fa- 
umiy. would be extinct, want of a successor. The 


wonted o^xens of Athens, but those whose parents 

9 
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were both * Athenians After tliis» ft>e king of 
li^gypt made the Atlienians a fireseiit of fony ^ou« 
9 and measures of wheat $ andi as thi^ was to be di* 
vided among citizens, suits wera instituted hy 
’ that law against many persons as illegitimate, whose 
birth had never before been galled in question, and 
ma'qy were disgraced upon false accusations. Nearly 
^ve thousand were cast, and sold for slaves and 
fourteen thousand and forty appeared to be entitled 
to the privileges of citizens Though it was 
shocking that a law, which had been carried into 
execution with so much severity, should be repealed 
by the man who first proposed it, yet the Athenians 
moved at the late misfortunes in his family, by which 
he seemed to have suffered the punishment of his 
arrogance and pride, and thinking that he ought to 
be treated with humanity after he had felt the wrath 
of heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural son in his 
own tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he, 
who subsequently defeated the Peloponnesians in a 
sea-fight at Arginusae, and was put to death by the 
people together with his collegues 

According to Plutarcb*6 account, at the beginning of the Life 
of Themistocles, this law was enacted before the time of Pericles. 
Pericles, however, might cause it to be more strictly enforced, from 
a spirit of opposition to Cimon, whose children were only of the 
Iidf-blood. 

The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servitude t 
it only placed them in the rank of Strangers. 

A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to 
think of sending oia colonies, humbling her neighbours, subduing 
foreigners, and even erecting an universal moDm*chy 1 

'‘*8 In the twenty-sixth year of the war. The Athenians had, upon 
that occasion, aj^ointed ten commanders. After they bad obtained 
the victory they were tried, and eight of Uiem were capitally con¬ 
demned,' of whom six that were on the spot (including this nattmd 
•on of Perides) were executed. The only critnn laid to their charge 
was, that they had not buried the dead. Of this a&ir Xenophon, 
in his Hi^enics, has given a long account. It happened under 
tlm Archmiiiup Callias, OL xciu. S. nearly twenty-four 
after Perk^es’ death. Socrates the pbilosoplier ww at that tone 
ope of the IVytanes, and resolutely refused to dd his office. And, 
'& little while afterward, the madness of the people tinmed the other 
way. 
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Abdttt tiRis P^ricJes ivas Seized with the 
pl^ue/b%l not with^ach aowte and continued symp¬ 
toms as •it|»enei^IIy'e?ihibited*->'It was Tatber a lin¬ 
gering’ disteinpeF^‘‘’'whi!efr wkb'trequent intermissions ^ 
and by sloSf*tleg#es c^bnsnmed his body, and impaired 
the ’TrbffiOphrastus has a disqui¬ 
sition in his’ PkWcSj'JWI^fert^^.Oi:^ characters 

may be changed.%ith’ their fortune^^^ytid the soul so 
affected \^ith the disorders of the body as to lose Iier 
virtue: and there he relates, that Pericles showed to 
a friend, who came to visit him in his sickness, an 
amulet which the women-bad hung about his neck;' 
intimating that lie must be sick indeed, since he sub¬ 
mitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

WJien he was at the point of death, his surviving 
friends and the principal citizens sitting about his bed 
discoursed together concerning his extraordinary 
virtue, and the great authority which he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the number 
of his victories: for,, while he was commander-in- 
chieii he had erected no fewer thanaiine trophies to 
the honour of Athens. These things thqy con versed 
about supposing that he paid no attention to what 
they said, but that his senses w^erc gone. He took 
notice, however, of every word which they had 
spoken, and audibly observed: “ I am surprised, 

“ while you commemorate and extol these acts of 
** mine, though fortune had her share, in them, and 
many other generals have performed the Jike; that 
“ you take no notice of the greatest and most ho- 
“ nourablc part of my character, viz. that no Athe-’ 

*' nian through ray means ever put on mourning.** 
Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not‘oDly 
for the candour and moderation which he ever re¬ 
tained amidst the distractions pf business and the rage' 
of his .enemies, but for that noble sentiment, which 
led him to think it his most excellent attainment 
never dudng ijie extent of Ins power to have given 
>'ay to envj or anger, nor to have nourished an inr-^ 
placable hatred'"againsl ^is'bitterest foe.* In my 

12 
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opinion tins one thing, I mean his mild and disps^ 
sionate behavioor, his unblemished integrity and ir^ 
reproachable conduct during hiswholeadmimstration^ 
makes his appellation of Olyinpius, ’which would be 
otherwise vain and absurd, no longer exceptionable j 
nay, gives it some propriety. Thus we deem the 
dinne powers, as the authors of all good and natu^ 
rally incapable of producing evil, worthy to rule and 
preside over the universe: not according to the statCi* 
ments of the poets, who while they endeavour to 
bewilder us by their irrational opinions, stand conn 
victed of inconsistency by their own writing. For 
they describe the place, which the gods inhabit, as 
the region of security and stability, unapproached by 
storms and unsullied with clouds, wiere a swee^ 
serenity for ever reigUs, and a pure ffither displays; 
itself without interruption; and these they think 
mansions suitable to a blessed and immortal nature: 
yet at the same time they represent the gods them¬ 
selves as full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and other 
passions unworthy even of a reasonable man But 
this may perhaps appear a proper subject for anotlier 
work. 

The state of public aflTairs soon evinced the want 
of Pericles and the Athenians openly expressed 
their regret for his loss. Even tiiose who in his life¬ 
time could but ill brook his superior power as think- 

109 Thus has Homer represented his divinities; whence it has beei^ 
said that his gods have the passions and infirmities of men, and 
his mer. the perfection and tlie powers of gods. See Cic.' Tusc. iv. 
3*2. Frorn this opinion, that all good flows front the gods, arose 
the notaon, so general in antiquity (and particularly in the east) of 
tw'o opposite principles of good and evil: a notion, which often 
occurs in Plutarch, and especially in his Treatise upon Isis and 
Oriris.* 

PcricVs died in the third year pf the Peloponnesian war, Oi. 
Ixxxvii. 4. B. C. 429. (L.) Welimight Athens grieve upon this oc¬ 
casion, especially if she could have foreseen the consequences of his 
death ; as the ambition and animqstty of both parties led them to 
continue a war, which he might have terminatcH, till by inutuid 
exhaustion they lay at the mercy of the Macedonian princes, 
l[%ilip and Alexander, who reduced them to one common slavery.* 
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iitg tli«iii«dveB eclipsed by it» tipon a trial of other 
orhtora kid demagogues after he ms gone readily 
aackbowledged that where severity was required no 
mha was, ever more moderate, and where mildness 
was necessary that no man better maintained his 
^gnity than Pericles. And his envied authority, to 
which they had given the name of * monarchy *« and 
• tyranny,' then speared to have been the bulwark 
of the state. So much comiption and such a rage 
of wickedness broke <mt upon the commonwealth 
after his death, which he by proper restraints had 
^|>aliiated *”9 and kept from incurable extremities! 

Perides did indeed palliate the distempers of the 
wedth while he lived, but (as we have before observed) he sowed 
the seeds of future ailments, by bribinj^ the people with their own 
money. 
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SUMMARY. 

Jllastnom origin of the family rf Fatnus, His character and man^ 
nets. Remarkable events of his frst consulships. He iriamph 
over the Ligurians. Animal defeats the consuls Scipio and Fla- 
minim at Trehia and Tkrasymene. Death of Flaminius, Alarm 
mt Rome, Fabius mmed dictatort voids several sacrifices to the 
£oefe, and j/y ids' prudent conduct revives the public confidence, 
Anmbal in vaht aitempts to hrin^ him to an engagement. Fruit- 
less sarcasms of Minudus ^' his general of the horse. Annibal^ 
misled by his guides into some defilesy is beaten by Fabius; bid, 
extricates himselff by a stratagemy from his dangerous situation, 
FabiuSy though he discovers the sekancy dares not attack him iy 
flight: ^Us part of his ovin 'esiate to ransom the Roman captioes^ 
in fulfilment of his conifacts is obliged, to go 'to Rome, to preside 
at some sacrifices ; orders Minucius not to hazard an action during 
his absence : but, in coritehlpt of his orders, he engages, and gains 
a slight advantage overAmibal, The people gke .him an equal 
share of authority mth Fabius, who shmvs great magnanimity upon 
the occasion. Hk conduct toward Minucitts, on his return to thir 
army, Minucius, in oppositk^ to. his advice, attacks Annibal,.€mA 
is defeated; but Fabius geaemusly flies to his rescue, and empda 
Annibal to retreat, Minucius makes a pulMc acknoiMgerHept of 
his errors^ leads his soldiers to*the dictator, and places'him^ 
again under his eommmd. Fabius returns to Rome,' and; l$y$ 
*downthe dictatorship. His aifvkffoFaulus jFfmhfis, tfen^^ 
consul, M his setting of for the army mth ^'orro his ciMegye, 
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Farrows urrogancet and impatience to engage Anmb^, The haiile 
^ Cann 0 lost by his inexperience and temerity. Death Paulus 
MmUirn s Annihal^ after kis victory, declines marching to Rcme, 
Many of the Italian cities declare in hk favour. The consterna¬ 
tion of Ike Romans, Fabtns* firmness, and wise measures for re-* 
viving the public spirit f his countrymen. Generosity of the 
senate to Varro, on his return to Rome, Fabius is again sent 
xoith Marccllus against Annibal; escapes the ambuscade laid for 
him by the Carthaginian general, and sccur'cs thefidelity tf the 
allies. Moderation and gentleness of his behaviour. He deceives 
Annibal, ana gets possession of the city of Tarentmn, in which he 
finds immense plunder. Receives the honour <f a second triumph. 
The steady conduct qf his son, then consul, toward him. Sdpio 
sets of for Spain. Fabius opposes the transferringqf the war into 
Africa ; his motives. Scipio passes over into Africa .* the measure 
justified by ifs briUiant success, * Death if Fabius. He is deeply 
regretted by the Roman people. 


Such were the metporalple actions of* Pericles, as 
far as we have been aMe to collect them : we now 
proceed to the Life of Fabius Maximus. 

’,The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one 
of the Nymphs, according to some authors; or, as 
others say, by a woman of the country, near the river 
Tiber. From him descended the family of the Fabii, 
one of the most numerous and illustrious in Rome \ 

* One of thfe most numerous, for that family alone undertook the 
war against the Veientes, A. li. C. 276, and sent out three hundred 
and six persons of their own name, who were all slain in that expe^ 
ditipn (See Liv. ii.50., A. Gell. xvi. 21.): undone of the most illus* 
triouB, as the Fabii had borne the highest oiBces in the state, and 
twd.of them had been seven times consuls. (L.) 

'WHb regard to th^r pretended extraction from Hercules, this is 
obvhmsly a eompliineon to their acknowledged antiquity: for, if we 
may believe^fny thing as accurate with regard to die family of that 
prdi^c herb, it aptears d'om]J)ion. Halic. (i. 10.) that he bad onh^ 
two Italj^' Fallas a daughter of Evander, andEatinus 

bya lady witom he Imd brought with him from the norths (Virgil 
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¥et some authors .write, that the first'founders of 
this family were called Fod|i on aecount of their 
catching wild beasts by mean's of* pits,' for ‘ja pit * is 
still in Latin called fovea, and the word f^ere sig- 
'iiifics ‘to dig:' but in time, two letters being changed, 
they *got the name of Fabii. This family produced 
maqy eminent men, the most considerable of whom 
was Rullus % by the Homans surnamed Maximus or 
‘ the greatand from him the Fabius Maximus, of 
whom we are writing, was the fourth in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus, from a 
small ‘ wart' on his upper lip. He was likewise 
Called Ovicula (which signifies ‘ a little sheep') from 
the mildness and gravity of his behaviour, when a 
boy. Nay, his composed demeanour and bis* si¬ 
lence, his caution in engaging in the diversions of 
the other boys, tlie slowness and difficulty with 
which he apprehended what was taught him, toge¬ 
ther with the submissive manner iii which he com- 

indeed assigns him a third in Aveutinus, whom he represents ss 
born,- CfMis Aventim'tVvOf Ain. vii 659.) But Fabius was one ot‘ 
those, to whdin dm uncompUmenting Juvenal hiuiself would have 
said, 

- Licel d Pico numeres gems. 

Festus however seems to believe this okl story, though the Her- “ 
culms Inr was only in his opinion a humble ditch, as it is one of the 
derivations which he assigns to the original name Fovii, Ibr so he 
writes the word. (See in roc. /•’orw.)* 

- * Pliny’S account of the matter (H. N. xviit. 3.) is much more 
prabable, viz. that they were called Fabii, f’‘om their being the fir»t 
or the most skilful sowers of beans (fahtsj'. as several other familicR 
of note among the Homans were denominated from other br.mchts 
of husbandry: e. g. the Lentuli, Ciccrones, &c. Their primitive 
heroes, indeed, tilled the ground with their own hands. 

5 This Fabius liullus (or ftotilianus, Plun H. N. viii. 4.) was fire 
times consul, imd gained several important victories over the Sam- 
nites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was not, however, from these 
actions that ho obtained the surname of Maximus, bat from his be¬ 
haviour in tlie censorship; during which he reduced into four tribes 
the populace of Rome, who before were di^ersed among all the 
jtribes in general, and had thus excessive power in the assemblies. 
<4v. ix. m.) 4'hese ^ere caUed Tribus UrbanttE, in 'oppositioo 
to the or better-finnilies, who usually Uvea in-the 

country. 
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pHed iirlEft tlie proposes of hfi eomrack^, atibjeetetl 
MiHy wttlrtbo«e that did not thoroughly kuov^ him, to 
th^ suspicion <d' foolishness and stupidity* llierc 
wereafe^, however, who perceived that his coin posed-^ 
ness was owing to the solidity of his parts, anjl who* 
discei*ned a-magnahiniity and lion-like courage in his 
nature. In a %ort time, when application to busi^ 
ness drew him out, it was obvious even to the many, 
that his seeming inactivity was a command which he 
had of his passions, that his cautiousness was pru¬ 
dence, and that what had passed for heaviness and 
insensibility was in reality an immoveable firmness of 
soul. He saw what an important concern the admi<^ 
nistration was, and in what wars the republic was 
frequently involved: and therefore prepared his 
body by exercise, considering it's strength as a na¬ 
tural armour; and improved at the same time his 
powera of persuasion, as engines by which the people 
are to be moved, adapting them to his manner of 
life. For in his eloquence there was nothing of af¬ 
fectation, no empty plausible elegance; but it was 
full of that good sense which was pecpliar to him, 
and was characterised by a sententious force and 
depth, said to have resembled that of Thucydides ^ 

^ liiere is an oration of his still extant, which he de¬ 
livered before the people on occasion of the funeral 
of bis son, who died after he had been consul. 

* The peculiar characters of Tbucydides* sfile are great energy 
and great conciseness. Jta creber (says Cicei'o, de Oral. ii. 56.) 
rtrmijreqwjttiay tti •oerborm't propa mffiefunt 90ntentuirum ntmero 
consegmtur; ita porro verbis etptus et pressUs, ut nescids utrkm res 
oratiane m verba senientiis iUustrentut. With a view td the attain¬ 
ment of this masculine strain of elo^^nce, Deniosthenes (we ore 
told]^ copied his history of the Peloponnesian war eight times! She 
Luctan rj#** ». t, This m^rht, indeed, be pronounced 

labor mprobus. Wliat enhanced the merit of Tlnicydides was, that 
ha lived in im age when ‘ empty plausible elegance* was adected by 
fhdse whom l^ato, in bis Pluedrus, c^ls the and djte- 

'Mlpbfius mepiiis, ahfmt. Tlie fbtleral ora^on, men- 
ttb^d below, 18 sjk^ken of by Cicero (de Senocc. iv.^ mhigb terms: 
ipMtfd eaem pkilosopkuid' non coHietnntfi^ f He a}8» 

old, wliert he ddlwered it, m his son atCahaedjlif bMioui; of 
c<Wsuluic only ten years before his father’s deotk-^ 
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< Fai^us W9(9 £ve times <^suHj ittrcl m i|ii^ 

first ouDsiilship was hotioiTrecI with a trmmph fo# a 
victory over the l-.igttrifln6; who being defeated by 
him in a set battle, with the loss of a great number 
of mqn, were driven behind the Alps, and restrained 
t^'om their usual inroads and ravages in tiie neighs 
boihting provinces. 

>ik)rae years afterward, Aonibal having invaded 
Italy® and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced 
through Tuscany, laying waste the country, and 
fitiihing Home itself with astonishment and dismay. 
This desolation was announced by signs and prodi- 
gi^, some familiar to the Romans, as tliat of thunder 
»)r instance, and others quite strange and unac* 
countable. For it was said, that certain shieMs 
sweated blood, that bloody corn was cut at Atitium, 
that red-hot stones fell from llie air, that the Fale- 
rians saw the heavens open and many billets fali^, 

5 Fabius WHS first cjonsul A.U. C. 521, or (os it would appear 
from Suppl. Liv. xx. 17.) 519; and tbo fifth time, in the tenth year 
of the second Punic .t?ar, A. U. C. 545. (L.) His intermediate con- 
fiulships wei^ iii A. U. C. 52fi, 5 J'j9j and 560, or 524, 537, and 
538 respectively. The Ligurians inhabited the coast stretching 
from the river of Genoa to Monaco.*, 

^ Here Plutarch leaves a void of fourteen or fiftem years. It 
was not, indeed, a remarkable period of Fabius* life. Aniiibal eu'- 
tered Italy A. (J. C. 536, according to Livy (xxl.38.) when Corn. 
iScipio and Sempr. Longiis were consuls; and defeated Scipio in 
the battle of I'icinus, before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 
(Jd*ib.46.) 

7 Plutardi misunderstood Liv}', and of the two |)rodigies which 
he mentions makes but one. I.ivy siys (xxx. 1.) * At Falerlum 
the sky wiw seen to open, and In the void space a great light ap¬ 
peared. The lots at Praneste shrunk of their own accord, and one 
»>f them dropped down, m>on which was written. Mars brandisheth 
I»is sw’ord,' (xxit.) These lots were bits of oak handsomely 
wrought, with some ancient cliaracters inscribed upon them. When 
any came to consult them, the cofter in whicli they were kept w^s 
opimed, and a child having fiist shaken them together dtew out hiie 
the rest, which contained tlte aftswer to the ouerist’s demand. 
Al to'tbdr 'being shrunk, wHidi was considered as a bf^, omen, no 
doubt tbepriasts had two setii, ft smaller and ft greater, with 
thKjy plfty^ upon the peortl«f« eapersl^tibn fts they ydeped. 
Giem n.4L) usneiftin an jsccount of their er^tn wtm 

the observation, Tota r€S tsi inventa^aH'aciis tint hd dvt 
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upon one of which these words were veir le^ible^ 

* fliers brandisheth his arms.' But Caius Maminius, 
then consul, was not discouraged by any ©f these 
things. ‘He was indeed naturally a man of much 
lire and ambition, and besides was elated by Iprmer' 
succe-sses, which he had met with contrary to all 
probability; for, against the sense both of the senate 
and of his college, he had engaged and defeated 
the Gauls *. Fabius likewise paid but little regard 
to prodigies *, as too absurd to be believed, notwith^ 
standing the great effect which they produced upon 
the multitude. But having learned how small the 
numbers of the enemy were, and how much they 
were distressed by the want of money, he advised 
the Romans to have patience, and not give battle 
to a pian who led on an army hardened by many 

<r- » 

nd superstitionenif uut ad erroretni and concludes it with, Cateris 
verb in locis sortes piane refrixerunt. From a passage, however, in 
Suetonius (,Tib. 63.) it would appear, that they had regained their 
credit; las even that wretched prince, in the jnll career of liis im> 
piety, was * appealed' by the majesty of th^ lots of Preeneste.' 
There were similar mummeries est^Iished at An|ium, Tivoli, &c. 
With regard to the other prodigies here mentioned, the rains and 
sweats of blood, we have elsewhere observed that they were natural 
phaenomena, occasioned by insects or vapours of a reddish hue: 
and as to the * red-hot stones,’ see among other public records 
some recent Phil. Trans., with various comments in many contem¬ 
porary publications. Seealso Vol. Ill.p. 200., and not. (17.) ^ 

^ ^luiumius is represented by Polybius (iii.) as an eloquent and 
very proud man, but a miserable general. He was so confident in¬ 
deed of success, that he had more slaves, witli diains for the enemy, 
than soldiers in his army. This victory was gained, A. U. C. 329; 
and it’s improbability h priori was founded upon two or three capital 
mistakes made by Flaminius. In the first place, be was much mfe- 
rior in numbers; he had neglected the auspices, and refiised to read 
the despatclies from the senate till dler the engagement; and he bad 
drawn up his'forces roost injudiciously. But h» errors were rectUied 
by the skill of some other officers of h» staffi (See Polyb. ii., and 
l^pi. lav* XX. 49.)* ; '* 

, 9 If Fsddtfli was hot moved those prodigies, it was not be¬ 
cause he djsapised them (as bis collegue did, who according to Livy 
^ neithef .Ibfure^ l^e gods nor teg^rded jpMgi*) but because he 
hoped, by appeMfogtlie an^r of the godst ^ render the pro^iM 
iitepctual. It wOn not Famus however^ but Cn. ServiHus 

who was collegue to Baminius. 
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conflicts for this very i^tirpose; but to send succours 
to their allies, and to secure the towns that were 
still in their possession, until the vigour, of the 
.enemy, like a flame wanting fuel, expired of itself. ' 
He *could not, however, prevail upon Fiaminius. 
That general declared he would never suffer the war 
to approach Home, nor like Camillus of old leave it 
to be decided within the walls, who should be the 
master of the city. He therefore ordered the tri¬ 
bunes to draw out the forces, and mounted bis horse, 
but was thrown headlong off*®, the horse without 
any vi.^ble cause being seized with a fright and 
trembling. Yet he still persisted in his resolution 
of marching out to meet Annibal, and drew up 
his army near the lake called Thrasymene“ io 
Tuscany. 

While the armigjl^ere engaged, there happened 
an earthquake, which overturned whole cities, 
changed the course of rivers, and tore off the tons 
of mountains; yet of this convulsion not one of toe 
combatants was in the least sensible. Fiaminius 
himself, having greatly signalised his strength and 
valour, fell, and with him the bravest of his troops; 
the rest being routed, a dreadful carnage ensued: 
full flflcen thousand were slain, and as many taken 
prisoners Annibal was very desirous of dSscover^ 

This fall from his horse, which was considered as an ill omen,^ 
was followed (Livy informs us, xxii. 3.) by another as had. When 
the ensign attempted to pull his standard 9 ut of the ground, in order 
to march, he bad not strength to do it. But where is the wonder, 
asks Cicero, to have a horse take fright, or to find a 8tandard*bearer’ 
feebly endeavouring to draw up the standard, nditch he had pi^haps 
purposely struck dera into the grpuruli ‘ 

’f* H^, Lago di IPerugia. * 

Notwithstanding this 4X)iBiplete victory, Aanihal, according Ikir 
Livy xx^i. 6., lost oi^y hundred men (though mShlT subae- 

quently of their wounds); for befou^ at great adtntaj^e^ 
haring drawn the Romans into an ambns^e between 
Cort<^ and the lake Tbrasyniene. I4vy agrees with mtar^ ftf 
the^numbdr of the liidn; but both he and V^rius Maxhtma (i* 
zsalfis Uipipumber of prisonea tmfyaix Ihoosand; Polybiiii 
nssertsp that du^ ware much more nttmeroos. Abwt ffo 
sand Roioans, nmst of them wounded, nmde tibeir eBcqMR, 

» 2 
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ii^; the imdy of FJamimu^, that he onghit but/ it 
due honour, as a tribute t(^ hfs braveij; but 
^jpoul4 pot find it, nor could any account be given 
of it. 

When tlie Rpitnans lost the battle of Treble, the 
geperals neitlier sent a true account of it .nor 
did the ripeasengser represent it as it really was f ac¬ 
cording jtp the statements of both, the victory waiJ 
dpubtfuL i^t as to the last migagement, as soon as 
the praetor Pomponius was s^prised of it, he assem¬ 
bled the people, and without m the least affecting to 
disguise, the matter made this declaration; “ Ko- 
mans, yve have lost a great battle, our army is 
cut to pieces, and FJaminius the consul is slain: 
** consult, therefore, what is to be done for your 
“ safety The same commotion, which a furious 
tvjnd causes in the ocean, did these words of the 
preetpr produce in this vast multitude. In the first 
' consternation, they could not determine upon any 
thin^: but at length all agreed that affairs rc- 
^ir^d the direction of an absolute power, which 
tl^ey c^U the diptator^up; that some «nfc should bp 
yelepted fpr it, who wcuhl exercisp it with steadi¬ 
ng ai^l intrepidity '; and that such a one was Fa- 
Maximus, who had a spirit and dignity pf 
m&nnei^ ettual tp so high a command, and besides 

t]»§ route to Rome; :but tho olu'tif part of them died of their wounds^ 
$4i^re they reached the cf^itah Twp mothers were so transpoi ted 
with joy, at the gate o,f the cky, when rfre saw her son arrive, 
f^tW oth^r at home, wheae ^efonnd her’s waiting her return, 
that th^ hpjbh es^rad on tlie spot. (L.) 

This pra^^taiipa on tha part of Fiaminips, who engaged the 
enemy before he was joined his coUeguo, arose out of his vain 
ambition of uionopoli.sing the honour of the victf>r,y. He fell (we 

histon^* >b. 6#> 1^ tim I^hI of a Gaul named 
1 m«| prcvipti«b*^»*® hh aid-4p-Pawf, 99 he fruit- 
i»i%iyonred with W own person to proW^ his general.^ 

*; wrote to; tfee senate, that dm ba^m^ss of thp 

irvastelinli 4ifrey«ftt«dhia fining the il*%b. ui.)* 

the p^nsbted^idji 

- & ^ Wf h^K«( gr«# baule;*«m4 

4reapnt%.c?us^^ge9t unoBt lha 
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Gi an age itl whi>k the fig&Uf efthe body is suf- 
ieient to execute tbe |)u^|>08es^ of the mind, abd 
eoiitage is tem|»ered wiflf pfadence^ * 
Piitsuant to these tesokitlons, Fafoius 
’ dictatoi***, and he appointed Lucids Mtnnoiv^ hie 
^iietal of the horse • But first he desired pear^i^- 
siop of the senate to make use of a horse, v^heh hi 
the field. This was forbidden by an ancient law, 
either because they placed their greatest strength in 
the infantry, and flierefore chose that the com- 
niander-in-chief should be always posted among 
tliem; or because they would have the dictator, 
whose power in ali othei* respects was veiy consider¬ 
able and indeed arbitrary, in this case at least ap¬ 
pear dependent upon the people In the next 
place Fabius, willing to display the authority and 
grandeur of his ofiiee, in order to render tho people 
more tractable and submissive, appeared in putdic 
with twenty-four lictors carrying the Fasces before 
him; and when the surviving consul met him, he 
sent one of his. officers to order him to dismiss his 
lictors and the Other ensigns of his employment, and 
to join him as a private man 

A dictator could not be regularly named, but by the consuls; 
Servilius therefore, the surviving consul, being with the army, the 
people appointed Fabius by their own authority with the title of 
^odictator. The gratitude of Rome, however, allowed his de- 
scenderits to put dictator instead of pro-dictator in tile list of hia 
titles. (Liv. xxii. 8. andSl.) 

>s According to Polybius, and LiVy (ih.) his name wae not Ltt- 
dus, but Marcus Mmucius Rufus; neither was he pitched upon by 
Fabius, but by the people. 

*7 Dion. Hal. (v. 14.) calls the office *m elec^e tyranny.* 
Plutarch here seems to contradict hhnself, in making Fimius oe- 
mand of the senate a favour, which'the pec^e alone (as appeara, 
likewise, from Liv. xxiii. 14.) were authorised to bestow; unless 
we suppose that the senate made an t^lication, in his name, to ihe 
people.* 

” This display, however, of c^clal magnificence only com¬ 
menced upon bis siting out from Ftome, to take commahd. 
of the arsay; ai^, as well as bis subsequent ordeoto Serviliiu^. was 
eifcellently adapted (according to Liv. xxii. 11.) to ealmime in 
eyes Wb of the citizens and the allies the importance nf the die- 

9 
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llieo ^gtAnlug with an a(Ofc of religion,, the beat 

j|tl i^mnings^ and assuring the people tfiat their 
delicts ^rere owing not to< the oowardice of the sol- 
dlera, b^t to the general’s neglect of the sacred rites 
Altid auspices, he exhorted them .to entertain no dread * 
r^,^e enemy, but by extraordinary honours; tb pro¬ 
pitiate the gods. Not that he wished to infiise into 
them a spirit of superstition, but to confirm their va¬ 
lour by piety, and to deliver them from every other 
^ar by a sense of the divine protection. Upon that 
occasion he consulted several of those mysterious 
books of the Sybils, which contained matters of im¬ 
portance to the state: and it is said, that some of 
the prophecies there found perfectly agreed with the 
circumstances of those times ; but it was not lawful 
for him to divulge them In full assembly, how¬ 
ever, he vowed to the gods all the young which the 
next spring should produce on the mountains, the 


now nearW become obsolete by a suspension of it’s more 
deified functions ror>^a whole generation, or a period of thirty- 
twweVears.* • 

^9 The Decemvirs, appointed to the custody of those sacred vo- 
l^es^ never disclosed their prophecies, but only*announced their 
directions. The superstitious observances, enjoined at this time, 
are fully detailed in Liv. xxii. 9.: of whicli one was the ver sacrum 
referred to in the text. It was not vowed however by Fabius, m he 
wfti too mudi occupied by jireparations for the war, but by Corn. 
LeoUdus the high-priest. Livy (ib. 10.) has preserved the form of 
devotion used upon^ the occasion. From a subsequent passage of 
that history (xxxiv. 44.) it appears that this ‘ sacred spring* in- 
dhkded the two entire months of ]V|[||rch and April. The human 
ihiirUit of that period were originally loaded in the ceremoiw; but 
in those parts of Italy, where that coi^om still prevailed, Meziriac 
(ooe of the French trOnslators) informs us that they did not sacra- 
fiee thefti, hut atler bringing toem up for a few years sent them 
abroad to seek their fortunes. Of the ‘ Great Games * an account 
is given in a note upon the Life of Camillus. The sum allotted for 
according to Livy (xxii, 10,), was Oiucdi less considerable. 
As to the * perfet^ion of die aninber tliree,* we are not to understand 
Il ls the ntatheniatical sense of the word, but in it*B mvsterious iiii- 
pta^ttfisskned by Pythagoras and Plato. The Greeks, having a 
doat in thlif language apptmrmted to the number two, might with 
l^ision csfll ferea * the first of plurals.’ See Meprsius <Do- 
Pyth^.) on die properties of the digits; and also the Life 
0 Kuma.^ . 
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fields* tfie rivers, and the meadows of Ital^, 
the goats, the swine, the s!ieep, and the coArs. He, 
likewise, vowed to exhibit the Great Games in ho^ 

^ nour of the gods; and to expend upon those games 
' three ^hundred and thirty-three thousand sestertii, 
three hundred and thirty-three denarii, and one 
third of a denarius; wliich sum in our Greek money 
is eighty-three thousand five hundred and eighty- 
three drachmas and two oboli What his reason 
might be for fixing upon that precise number, it is 
not easy to determine; unless it were on account of 
the perfection of the number three, as being the 
first of odd numbers, the fk-st of plurals, and con¬ 
taining in itself the first differences and the first ele<- 
ments of all numbers. 

Fabius, having taught the people to repose their 
minds upon acts of religion, made them more easy 
as to future events. For his own part, he placed all 
his hopes of victory in himself, believing that heaven 
bestows success through the agency of virtue and 
prudence: and therefore he watched the motions of 
Annibal, no^ with a design to give him battle, but 
by length of time to waste his vigour, and gradually 
to effect his destruction by his superiority in men 
and money. To secure himself against the enemy’s 
hoi’se, he took care to encamp above them on high 
and mountainous places. When they sat .still, he 
did the same: when they were in motion he showed 
himself upon the heights, at such a distance as not 
to be obliged to fight against his inclination, and 
yet near enough to keep them in perpetual alarm; 
as if, amidst his arts to gain time, he intended cveiy 
moment to give them battle. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to pon- 
teinpt among the Romans in general, and even in 
his own army. The enemy likewise, excepting 

fx,' 

“ Fot th6 denarius (or it’s equivalent, thu diat^s) 
equal to four sestertii, the total number of AestertU wouW be 
$34,333^ which reduced to drachmas wou)4 becoo^ ^,583^ 
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Attrrfbaly tboutfht him A mm ot no spitit. He alone 
vt$» sensible m the keenness of Fabius, and of the 
tiMhner in which he intended to carij on the war 5 
and determined therefore if possible, either by stra-, 
ti^m or by ^ree, to bring him to a battle, eonclud- 
ing that otherwise the Carthaginians must be undone: 
since they could not decide the matter in the field, 
where they had the advantage, but must gradually 
be expended and reduced to nothing, when the dis¬ 
pute was only who should be superior in men and 
motley. Hence it was, that he exhausted the whole 
art of war; like a skilful wrestler, who watches every 
opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. Sometimes 
he advanced, and alarmed him with the apprehen¬ 
sions of an attack; sometimes by marching and 
counter-marching he led him from place to place, 
hoping to draw him from his plan of caution. But 
Fabius, Ifijlly persuaded of it*s utility, kept immove- 
ably to his resolution. Miniicius, Ins general of the 
horse, however, by his unseasonable courage and 
heat, gave him no small trouble ;• haranguing the 
army, and filling them with a furious denii^ to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of !»uccess. Thus 
the soldiers were brought to despise Fabius, and by 
way of derision to call him ‘Annibars pedagogue^*;’ 
While they extolled Minucius as a great man, and 
one that acted up to the dignity of Rome. This 
led Minucius to give a wider scope to his arrogance 
and Ibolhardiness, and to ridicule the dictator “ for 
encamping constantly upon the mountains; as if 
he did It on purpose, that his men might more 
** clearly behold Italy laid waste with fire and 
** sword,” And he inquired of Fabius* friends^ 


For tbs of a pdagogue of old was (as the name implies) 
to attmid the children, in their little excursions, and conduct them 
haiae again. 

** One part of his character, that of endeavouring to ruin his 
aaj^ioi^ m drde^to promote his oiru elevation, is well given by 
X<rrywith h manly ptutnihem •. pr^mendorumque superiorum arfi 
ffiiB pemm ars tdniis proipem mtdlorum sut^mbta omat) $e^e 
rp^vUfbat, (xxii. 12.)* * v 
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** Whether be intended to take his army up into 
« heaven, as he had bid a^lieu to the world below; 
or sought to screen himself from the enemy by 
clouds and fogs?” When the dictator’^ friends 
brought him an account of these aspersions, and 
exhorted him to wipe them off by risking a baitde; 
“ In that case,” said he, “ I sliould be of a more 
** dastardly spirit than even they represent me to be, 
if through fear of insults and reproaches I should 
abandon my fixed resolution, ilut to fear for my 
“ country is no disgraceful fear. That man is un- 
*■* worthy of a command like mine, who shrinks 
“ under calumnies and slanders, and complies with 
“ the humour of those whom*he ought to govern, 
” and whose inconsiderate rashness it is his duty to 
“ restrain.” 

After this, Annibal committed an important mis¬ 
take. For intending to lead his army farther ftom 
Fabius, and to move into a part of the country that 
would afford him forage, he ordered the guides im¬ 
mediately ailcr supper to conduct him to the plains 
of Casinuffi f. They taking the word wrong, on 
account of his barbarous pronunciation of it, led his 
forces to the borders of Campania, near the town of 
Casilinum, through which runs the river Lothronus, 


Annibal had overrun Sanfiniura, plundered the terrltoty of 
Deneventum a Koiiian colony, and laid siege to TelSiia a city at 
the foot of the Appeninee. But finding that neither the ravaging 
of the country, nor even the taking of some cities, could make 
Fabius quit his eminences, he resolved to use a stronger bait; which 
was to enter Campania, the finest country in Italy, and lay it waste 
under his eyes, hoping thus to bHng him to action. Bnides, by 
taking possession of the plains of Casinum, be would elieetu^y 
have prevented Fabius from sending^ any succours to the allies. 
But by the mistake here mentioned, his guides, instead of conduct¬ 
ing him to the plains of Cassinum, led him into the narrow passes 
of Casilinum, which divide Samnium from Campania. (L.) Far 
this error, Livy informs us {xxii. 13.) the ^ptain of the guides 
alone was scourged and crucified • ana this is the more probable 
account, as Annibal would scmrcely indulge bis thirst of vengeance 
sd absurdly, as to deprive himself of the services of the rest.® 
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which the Romans call Vulturiius®^ The adjacent 
country k surrounded with mountains, except only 
a valley,that stretches out to the sea^ Near the 
shore thp ground is extremely marshy, and full of ^ 
large banks of sand, from the oversowing gf the' 
river. The surf is there very rough, and the coast 
almost impracticable. • 

As soon as Aiinibal had entered this valley, 
Fabius availing himself of his knowlege of the 
country seized the narrow outlet, and placed in it a 

f uard of four thousand men. The main body of 
is army he posted to advantage upon the surround¬ 
ing hills, and with the lightest and most active of 
his troops fell on the enemy’s rear, threw their 
whole army into disorder,. and killed about eight 
hundred. 

^Vnnibal then wished to rescue his forces trom so 
disadvantageous situation; and, iu revenge of the 
dangerous mistake wliich the guides had made, cru¬ 
cified them all. But despairing of di iving the enemy 
from the heights of whicli they werp in possession, 
and sensible besides of the desponddney and terror 
pervading his whole army, who concluded them- 
sdves fallen into an inextricable difficulty, he had 
recoui'se to stratagem. 

The contrivance was this: he caused two thou¬ 
sand oxen, which he had in his camp, to have torches 
and dry bavins well fastened to their horns, ThchC 
ill the night, upon a signal given, were to be lighted, 
and the oxen driven to the mountains, near the 
narrow pass guarded by the enemy. While those 
that had it in charge were thus employed, he de¬ 
camped and marched‘slowly forward. So lung as 
tlie fire was moderate,‘and burnt only the torches 

^ It may appear trifling, but it is at least a classical trifle to intro- 
fluee here a charade lately circulated upon this river. (1806.) 

Totum .* caput aufer^ splmdet in amis: 

CauUam wme, volat: vhrera tolle, delete* >* 
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and bavins, the oxen moved softly onward, as^ they 
were driven up the hills; and the shephbrds and 
herdsmen on tlie adjacent heights gazed at them 
with wonder, as an a^my marching in order with 
'lighted torches. But when their horns were burned 
to the roots and the fire pierced to the quick, terri¬ 
fied, and mad with pain, they no longer kept any 
certain route; but ran along the hills, with their 
tbrchcads and tails flaming, and setting on fire all 
the woods in their way. The Romans, who guarded 
the pass, were astonished; for they appeared to them 
like an immense number of men running up and 
down with torches, which scattered fire on every 
side. In their fears they concluded, that they should 
be attacked and surrounded by the enemy; they 
quitted the pass tlier<‘fbrc, and fled to the main body 
in the camp. AniiibaPs light>armed troops immedi¬ 
ately took possession of the outlet, and the rest of 
his forces marched safely through, loaded with a 
rich booty. 

Fabius discovered tlie stratagem that same night, 
for some of the' oxen, as they were scattered about, 
fell into his liands; but, apprehending an ambush in 
the dark, he kept his men all night under arms in 
the camp. At break of day, he pursued the enemy, 
came up with their rear-**, and attacked them: 
several skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of 
the mountains, and Annibal’s army was thrown into 
some disorder; until he detached from his van a 
body of Spaniards, light and active men, who were 
accustomed to climb such heights. These falling 
upon the heavy-armed Romans cut off a considerable 
number of them, and obliged Fabius to retire. This 
brought upon him more contempt and calumny than 
ever: for having renounced open force, as if be 
could subdue Annibal by conduct and foresight, he 


PolybiiK (Hi.) says, it was * the Carthaginihn infantry,* which 
Annibul bad sent to dislodge the enemy from the hetglus; and Livy, 
still more specifically, says * the lighi infantry,’ (xxUr 184,* 



^ be M hk 6wn w^ons. 

i^^^fflill farmer to incenge tile Bomaol again^ 
h^iVfksU lie caaie to bis ordered them to bb 
i»lifed*'« ami set a guard ilf^n them to. preserve 
fh0m ftoai injury And pillage r while he ivas rayagiBg’ 
aU the eounti-y around them, and laving it 
with fire. An aecount of tlreae things, oeing* broy^ht 
to Rottie, fufnithed ground for heavy complaints* 
Tiic^ tribunes ektitorou^y adduced many articles 
of acdHuition agmnst him bc^e tire peop^, chie% 
at the kihtigatiofi of Metilkits, erho had no particular 
enmky to Fabius; but as a relation of Minucius, 
his general of the liorse, sought by depressing Fabiiis 
10 raise his friend. The senate likewise was offended, 
IM^ticuIarly about the terms which he had settled 
with Anmbal fm the ransom of prisoners. For it 
was agreed between them that the prisoners should 
be exchanged, man for man ; and that, if either of 
them had more than the other, he should release 
them for two hundred and fifty drachmas each man'**: 

upon the Whole account tlrerp remained two 
hundred and forty Romans unexChanged. The 
senate determined not to pay this ransom, and 
blamed Fabius as having taken a step equally against 
the .honour and the interest of the state, in endea^ 
vmiring to recover men whom cowardice had be¬ 
trayed mto the hands of the enemy 

I Pericles anticipateil a similar ‘ Grecian gift* from Archidamus^ 
and therefore, in order to anticipate it’s effecsts upon the 
imds dfbis'capricious countrymen, *be pmetited hid lands and' 
'to tto city of Athens.* * 

I 4 vy {x3ui. 2S.) calls this, argenii pondo him et dcUbras in 
; whence we learm Uiat the Roman pondo^ or < pound 
of iOver, was equivalent to a hundred Grecian drachmas 
laf ffiina. fb.) Hhe excess of Rottran ct^ves, that historian 
lalbiaM Ul, was Si*? • he does not however w^ Plutavdi say, that 
ahlEi^^seiitaip Ipt («ily susp^d^, the ^ythent of Uiew ramoin; 

in senstu re, qnmtam non conmfydsset paires, (ib.)* 

On the principles the Horatian sarlalai, 

' ‘ ' Attfa rtpenm aerior 

J^Ues redibUl Fhgitk odditis 

(Od, RI, v. 
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Falbius of ifie reisentm^f^ of 

1)18 ii*How-citizen«, he bom it with inidnbible > pa- 
Ueace; but being in want of money, and not citoos- 
, mg to deceive Annibai or to abandon his oont^r}’^- 
men in tlieir distress, he seint his son to Eome with 
or^rs to sell part of his estate, and to bring him the 
produce immediately to the camp. This was punc¬ 
tually perfbnned by his son, and Fabius redeemed 
the prisoners; several of whom subsequently offered 
to rejjay him, but his generosity would not permit 
him to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the priests, 
to assist at some of the solemn sacrifices, and was 
therefore obliged to leave the army to Minweius; 
but he both charged him as dictator, and also ear¬ 
nestly entreated and conjured him as a friend, not to 
come to any kind of action. His prayers, however, 
were lost upon Miiiucius; for he immediately sought 
an occasion to engage the enemy. And, observing 
one day that Annibal had sent out a considersdde 
part of his army to forage, he attacked tliose that 
were left •behind, and drove them within their en¬ 
trenchments, killing great numbers of them, so tiiat 
they even feared he w^ould- storm their camp, and, 
when the rest of the f'arthaginian forced returned, 
he retreated without loss This success increased 
his arrogance, and the ardour of the soldiers. An 
exaggerated report of this action soon reached Rome. 
When Fabius heard it, he said, That he dreaded 
** nothing more than Minucius’ success.** But the 
people, highly elated with the news, ran "to the 
Forum ; where the trilnnie Metilius harangued them 
from the Rostrom, highh^ extolling Minucius, and 
accusing Fabiiis not only of cowardice and want of 
spirit, but of treachery. He endeavoured also to 
tiivx>We flte principal men in Rome in the tone 
crimb, aU^ln^, ‘‘ tihat they had originally brought 

tho war u{M>n Italy, fmr the destruction of the 

• 

• *8 a8p,^th«t he lest five hit tueoi and 

fbat the enemylots dla hot exceed hb by more thaaafooataoh*. 
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** people; had placed the common* 

** ’teelth' npder the absolute direction of one man,- 
%l!0 bf the slowness of his proceeding gave An* 
an oppoitiinity of estiiblislnng himself in , 
the country, and of drawing fresh forces •from 
** Carthage, in order to efibct a total conquest of 
“ Jtaly.” - : • 

Against these allegations of the tribune, Fabiiis 
disdained to make any defence; and only declared, 
that “ he would finish the sacrifice and other reli- 
gious rites as soon as possible, in order to return 
** to the army, and punish Minucitts for having 
ibught contrary to his orders.” This occasioned 
a great tumult among the people,’who were alarmed 
at Minucius* danger. For it is in the dictator's 
power to imprison, and indict capital punishment, 
without form of trial: and they thought that the 
wrath of Fabius now provoked, though he was natu¬ 
rally very mild and patient, ivould prove heavy 
and implacable. But fear kept them all silent except 
Metilius, whose person, as tribune* of the people, 
could not be touched; the tribunes being •the only 
officers of state who retain their authority after the 
appointing of a dictator. Metilius entreated, in¬ 
sisted, that the people should not^ve up Minucius, 
to suffer perhaps what Manlius Torquatus indicted 
upon his own son, whom he beheaded when crowned 
widi laurel for his victory: but tliat they shoul4 
take from Fabius his power to play the tyrant, and 
leave the direction of affairs to one, who was both 
able and willing to save his country. The people, 
thouglr much affected with this speech, did not ven- 
tU!:o to divest Fabius of the dictatorship, notwith¬ 
standing the odium which he*had incurred; Imt de¬ 
creed that Minucius should share the command with 
him, and have equal authori^ in conducting the 
wsLf't a thing never before practised in Borne®®** 
Another instance of ii. however soon afterward oc- 

^ This iharee, wc are told by Livy (xxii. 26.) waa pro;>oaed hy 
€• ‘^T'trrentftia Yarro, subsequently reimered so notorious by bw 
at Ganaae.* - 
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curred, upon the unfortunate action of.Cannae; for 
Marcus Junius the dictator being then in the held, 
they created another dictator (Fabiiis Buteo) to fill 
up the senate, many of whose members hajd fellen 
*in th^ battle. There was this difference indeed, 
that Buteo had no sooner enrolled the new senators, 
tha *9 he dismissed his lictors and the rest of his 
retinue, apd mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in the Forum about his own affairs as a private 
man. 

When the people had thus invested Minucius 
with a power equal to that of the dictator,' they 
thought they should find Fabius extremely humbled 
and dejected; but it soon appeared, that they knew 
not the man. For he did not account their mistake 
any unhappiness to him; but as Diogenes the pliilo*^ 
sopher, when one said, “ They deride you,** well 
replied, “ But I am not derided; ” accounting 
those only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and 
are discomposed at it: so Fabius bore without emo- 
tion all that happened to himself, thus confirming 
the position in philosophy, which affirms that ‘ a wise 
and good man can sufier no contempt or disgrace®®.* 
But ne was deeply concerned for the public, on 
account of the unadvised proceedings of the people, 
who had put it in the power of a rash man to indulge 
his indiscreet ambition for military glory. And ap¬ 
prehensive that Minucius, infatuated with empty 
pride, might hastily take some fatal step, he hn 
llome with the utmost privacy. 

How beautifully has Horace expressedth's sentiment (Od. III. 
ii. 17, &C.) 

VirtuSf mpulsts neacia sordUa^ 
lutaminatisJvlgei homribus ; 

Nec sumii autponit secures 
ArbUriopopularis aurm. 

And Fabius* reflection upon the occasion, as given by Livy 
S6.) desBfires to be ijuoted: Satis ^dens liau^umqvaM cum ifHpmi 
Jitre artem aq)tatamt invido d chibus hostibusquv anine 

ad exereitvm reiiU* 

4 ' 
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Dfilm tii« avfival tt thd damp, he ^nd the arro- 
l|fmda df Himeititi grown to such a hei^, that it 
Wa« no longer to be endured. Fabius therefore re> 
Aised ta ootfioly with his demand of having the army 
under his orders every other day, and instead (if that* 
divided the forces with him, choosing rather to have 
the dsli command of a part, than the directioii of 
the whole Ipr turns. He accordingly took the first 
and fiiurth legions himself, leaving the second and 
third to Minucius; the allies were likewise equally 
divided between them®*. 

Minucius valued himself highly upon this, that 
the power of the greatest and most arbitraiy office 
in the state was controlled and reduced for his sake. 
But Fabius reminded him, That it was not Fabius 
** with whom he had to contend, but Annibal; that 
if he would notwithstanding consider his collogue 
as iiis rival, he must take care lest he, who had 
** thus carried his point with the people, sliould one 
** day appear to have had their safety and interest 
" less at heart, than the man who Ivad incurred their 
** unjust resentment.” ]\Iinucius Considering this 
as the efibet of an old man’s pique, and taking the 
troops that fell to his lot, marked out for them a 
separate camp '*'^. Annibal was well inibrmed of all 
th^ had passed, and watched his opportunity to im¬ 
prove it to his own advantage. 

There was a hill between him and the enemy, 
not difficult to take possession of, which yet would 
afibrd an army a very safe and commodious post. 
The ground about it at a distance seemed quite level 
and plain,' though tiierc were in it several ditches 
and hollows: and therefore, though he might pri¬ 
vately have seized it with ease, yet he left it as a bait 
to <^aw the enemy to an engagement. But, as soon 
■* 

W |;,ivy in this place differs chiefly from Plutarch, by ststme that 
<bS IHfit and Ibortb Wions fell to Minucius, and the second and 
rim t0 iRMwi But Polybius, With less of probability in itti account, 
wirki mwe widey t***® both.* • * 

I* About fiflecn hundred paces from Fabius. 
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mu Iti llioi€ 4 mNI im# Iw lli^ 

teidrniKi^ otxt « memII B irjM^ 

ttA&iAm i» mate thamselv«« mmt09 &i Ipeim bM 
m reimty to jtempt HinuGitia to ^a|»ul» il #itJ| 

"JChe 0vent answered his ea;pe6tatimt. tht MmwdlP 
de4)atche(l his Hght>arnied troo|Mi firafi, ift® 
cavalry; and at last, whee he aiw Aisiiihid itolid<rp^ 
inforccmentN to his men upon the hHl, he nsarcted 
out with all his forces in order of battle, and ai|tach« 
cd flic Carthaj^nians upon the heights with tfieat 
vigour, Tlie fortune or the day was dqphttidlilltil 
Aiinibal, perceiving that the enemy had MM into 
the snare, and that tlieir rear was open to the 
buscade, gave the signal. Upon this, his wsm nMdNd 
out on all sides, and advancing with kind eheulii 
and cutting in pieces the hindmpst ranhsi wew Iht 
Homans into the utmost confosimi ahd dhmiayt 
Even t!ie sidrit of Minucm began to mm 

he looked first Uj^on ohe odiicer and thin 
thcr; not^onc -of them, however, dtost #to|id 


VMTvrcTvn, ^wnwfm 

ground: all betook themselves, to di|(hti» but 

in flight found no safety. For the Niimidifi^ piTlir 
victorioiis, gadopod round’ the plain, and kiUel 
eeattei*ed fbgitives. 

FaUius was not ignorant oi his ciMintrytoen’i 
dang|f*r. Foreseemg whtit would happen, be bad 
kept his forces under artna, md taken care to be in¬ 
formed how the action wntit on: ntifoer did be trust 
to the reports of others, but himself watched it’s 
progress from an eminence in front of his camp. 
When he saw the army of his coll^ue mnpMdm 
md banket), and the cry naaobed him, unit Mbi thil 
mi men standing the charge but of persona dying to 


M toMi^toMarto toee, mi i|«» mmmm 
tisi H biton id tosas ibmI 

94 Hamer atol 

dito^ liNiaiiiaeraiHj^llto * 
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“ hbw much sooner ''^ than 1 expected, and yet 
** later than his indiscrecL proceedings required, 
has Mimiciiis ruined liimscJf!” He then having 
couimaruled the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, addressed them in these 
words; “ Now, my brave soldiers, if‘ any one has* 
“ a regard for Marcus Minucius, let him exert hh i- 
“ self; for he deserves assistance for his valour, and 
“ the love wdiich he bears his country. If, in his 
“ haste to drive out the euemy, he has coimnitted 
“ any error, this is not a time to find fault with 
“ him.” 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the 
Numidians, who were cutting down stragglers in the 
field. He then attacked those who were charging 
jthe Romans in the rear. Such as made resistance 
he slew; but the chief part retreated to their own 
army, before the communication was intercepted, 
lest they should themselves be surrounded in their 
turn. Annibal observing this change of fortune, 
and finding that Fabius pushed on through the hot¬ 
test of the battle with a vigour above his years, to 
reach Minucius upon the hill, put arf end to the 
skirmish, and having sounded a retreat retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not 
sorry when the action was over. Annibal, as he was 
drawing offi is reported to liave said smartly to 
those that were by ; “ Did 1 not often tell you, that 
“ this cloudwould one day burst upon us from the 
“ mountains, with all the fury of a tempest ?” 

. . K«t WWfTAuytTB 

and we leant from scripture, that it was practised In the east. Com¬ 
pare Horn. xii. I(i2. and this pas-sago of Plutarch, with Jcr. xxxi. 
19. and Eaek. xxi. 12. (L.) The forehead wa?, likewise, smitten 
upon some occasions, iiiee Cic. ad. Brut. 1.1., and I ragin. Orat. pro 
Q. Gallio (preserved in his Brut. 80) nun percasba, non 

femur; pedis, ^uod minimum est, nulla supplosio. 

w Non celenuf guam timtu, sajs Fabius in Livy (xxii. 29.) de» 
prehendit fbrtuna iemeritatem. Compare also the two Speeches of 
Minucius after his defeat, to his soldiers and to Fabius, as reporfed 
by that historian (ib. 29, 30.) and by Plutarch.* 

3® This will perhaj» recall to the reader’s mind the happy combi- 

12 
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After the battle, Fabius having cpllected the 
spoils of such Carthaginians, as were left dtad upon 
the held, returned to his post; nor did he let fall 
otie dianghty or angry w'ord against his collegue. 

• As for Minucins, having called his men together, 
he thus expressed himself; “ Friends and fellow-sol- 
“ .(Kers, not to err at all in the management of great 
“ aTlliiis, is above human wisdom: but it is the part 
“ of a prudent and good man, to learn from his 
“ errors to correct himself tor the future. For my 
“ part, I confess that Ihougli t<)rlune has frowned 
upon me a little, I have much for which to think 
“ her. For what I could not be taught in so long 
“ a time, 1 have learned in the small compass of a 
“ single day; tliat I know not how to command, 
“ but have need to be under the direction of an- 
other : and from this moment 1 bid adieu to the 
ambition of getting the better ol’a man, by whom 
“ it is an honour to be foiled. In all other respects, 
“ the dictator shall be your commander ; but in the 
“ due expressions of gratitude to him I will be your 
“ leader s^ll, by being the first to show an example 
“ of obedieifce and submission.” 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the 
eagles, and the troops to follow, himself marching 
at their head to Fabius* camp. Being admitted, 
lie went directly to his tent. The whole army wait** 
cd with impatience for the event. When Fabiu» 
came out, Minucins fixed his standard before him, 
and with a loud voice saluted him by the name of 
‘ Father :* at the same time, his soldiers called those 
of Fabius their ‘ Patrons;’ an appellation, which 
freedmen give to those by whom they are enfran¬ 
chised. These respects being paid, and silence 
taking place, Minucins thus addressed himself 

nation, made by the late eloquent Mr. Burke, of two kindred 
clabsicul metaphors, where speaking of the apparently incongruous 
quahilcations of a great ^neral, in one qf hii^ tnaiw Political 
Tracts, he observes; * He will know when to be like It^abius the 
eloud, and like Scipio the thunderbolt, of war.’* 
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the dictator; “ You have this day, Fabius, obtained 
** two victories, one over the enemy by youf valour, 
the other over your collcgue your prudence 
** and humanity. By the former you have saved, 
by the latter you nave instructed us; and Anni-' 
* bars victory over us is not more disgraceful than 
yours is honourable and salutary, I call you 
“ ‘ Father/ not knowing a more honourable name; 
“ and I am more indebted to you, than to my real 
father. To him I owe my being, but to you the 
preservation of my life and the Jives of all these 
brave men.” After this he threw himself into 
Fabius’ arms, and the soldiers of each army embraced 
one another with every expression of tenderness, and 
with tears of joy. 

Not Jong after this, Fabius laid down the dicta¬ 
torship, and consuls were created The first of 
these adhered to the plan, which Fabius had adopt¬ 
ed. He took care not to come to a pitched battle 
with Annibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
ilomC, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But 
when Terentius Varro®®, a man of obscur? birth, and 
remarkable only for his temerity and servile com¬ 
plaisance to the people, rose to the consulship, it soon 
appeared that his boldness and inexperience would 
impel him.to risk the very being of the common¬ 
wealth. For he lotidly insisted in the assemblies of 
the people, that the war stood still while it was 
under the conduct of Fabius ; but, for his part, he 
Would in the same day get sight of the enemy and 
beat him. With these promises he so prevailed upon 


“ ^ According to Livy (vxii. 32.) Fabius, after the six raontha 
his dictatorship ivere c.xpiroil, resigned the army to the consuls 
of, that year, Gem. Servihus and M. Atilius: the ktter having 


S "" snoh tn his^youlh: bat, growing rich, he forsook that mean 
g't throuj^ the favohr of the people, which he courted bjf 
j^tthporting' tb^ tno% turbakat of their tribunes, obtained the chiih> 
fiulate. (Liv. xxii. 
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the multitude, that he levied greater forces, than 
Home had ever raised before in her most dangerous 
wars ; for he mustered not fewer than eighty-eight 
^thousand men. Upon this, Fabius and other intelli¬ 
gent ilcrsons among the Romans were deeply alarm¬ 
ed ; because they saw no resource for the state, if 
suchr a number of their youth should be cut ofo 
They' addressed themselves therefore to the other 
consul, Paiilus .^miliiis ; a man of considerable ex¬ 
perience in war, but disagreeable to the people, and 
at the same time afraid of them, for th^ had for¬ 
merly imposed upon him a considerable fineFa¬ 
bius however encouraged him to vdthstand the teme¬ 
rity of his colleguc, telling him, “ That the dispute 
“ which he had to support for his country was not so 
“ much with Anuibal, as with Varro. The latter 
“ (said he) will hasten to an engagement, because 
“ he knows not his own strength; and the former, 
“ because he knows his own weakness. But believe 
“ me, ASmilius, I deserve more attention thau 
Varro, with r.espect to AnnibaPs affairs; and I 
‘‘ assure ydu4:hat, if the Romans come to no battle 
“ with him this year, he will cither be undone by 
his stay in Italy, or else be obliged to quit it. 
Even now, when he seems to be victorious and to- 
“ carry all before him, not one of his enemies has 


‘>9 It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four le¬ 
gions, which consisting in difficult times each of five thousand 
Roman foot and three hundred horse, and a battalion of Latins of 
an equal number of infantry and twice the number of cavalry, 
amounted in the whole to 4*3,600. (Polyb.) But, upon this oc¬ 
casion, instead of four legions they rais^ eight. (L.) Livy,r 
however, represents the statements of the number and hind of the 
new levies as too variable to admit of ascertainment; and therefore 
only says, generally, that they were very considerable, (xxii.S$.)*' 
With his brother consul, M. Livius Salinator, he had subchiw^ 
and Uiumphed aver the Illyrians ; but uppn a charge of ha!dng 
shown gross partiality in the division of the plunder (Frontip.m 
1.15.) or, according to Aurelius Victor, of having enabexzleA fite 
public meney, ^y were both -found guilty and %^4.* 

though dSmilius esqaped with the lighter punishmeaat. <(l4V« ktai* 
35.)* , 
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^quitted the Roman interest, and not a third part 
“ of the forces remains which he brought from home 
withliim.” To this jEmilius is said to haVe an¬ 
swered } ‘‘ Were I to consider myself only, Fabius,» 
** I should conclude it better for me to fall by the 
V weapons of my enemy, than a second time by the 
“ sentence of my own countrymen. Since the State 
of public affiiirs however is so critical, I will en- 
“ deavour to approve myself a good general; and 
“ had rather appear such to you, than to all who 
‘‘ oppose you, and who would draw me over willing 
or unwilling to their party.” With these senti¬ 
ments, ^milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having persuaded his collogue to 
agree that they should command alternately each 
his day, when his turn came, took post over-against 
Annibal, on the banks of the Auhdus, near the vil¬ 
lage of Cannai'*^ As soon as it was light, he gave 
the signal for battle, w'hich is a red mantle set up 
over the general’s tent. The Carthaginians were a 
little disheartened at first, when they saw how daring 
the consul was, and that his army w'as niore than 
double in number of their own. But Annil}al having 
ordered them to arm, rode up himself with a few 
others to an eminence, to take a view of the enemy 
now drawn up for battle. One Gisco that accom- 

Here Plutarch falls into a mistake; for it was a fixed rale with 
the Romans that the consuls, when they went upon the same ser¬ 
vice, should have the command of the army by turns. (Polyb. iii.) 

Cannse according to Livy, Appian, and Florus was only a 4 )oor 
village, which subsequently became celebrated on account of the 
battle fought near it: but Polybius, who hved near the time of 
the second Punic war, stiles it a city; and adds, that it had been 
l^ed a year before the defeat of ihe Roman army. Siluis Itdicuh 
agrees with Polybius. It was subsequently rebuilt; for Pliny ranks 
ilc dtnung the cities ot' Apulia. IPs ruins arc still to be seen in the 
ifetorjr of Bari. (L.) 

4' Flutarcii has omitted mentioning a previous skirmish between tlie 
Romans ap4^r iEmilius, apd a party of Carthaginian foragers, who 
)0$t' ^d>oiiiPl^yente^:huadred[ men in the action, while not above a 
hdndr^fi^ri^ ttbedlomaits and their allies.' This however wtft a 
,0^$^ victoryf as ii^ltlll niora strongly impelled the already too hn*: 
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paiiied him, a man of his own rank, happening to 
say, The numbers of the enemy appeared to him 
“ surprising Annibal, with a serious countenance, 
replied, “ There is another thing much n\,ore sur- 
“ priging, which has escaped your observation.” 
Upon his asking, what it was; “ It is,” said he, 
“ tjiat among such numbers not one of them is named 

Cisco.” The whole company were diverted with 
the keen humour of this observation, and on their 
coining down the hill told the jest to all those they 
met, so that the laugh became universal. At the 
sight of this the Carthaginians took courage, think>< 
ing it must proceed iroiu the contempt in which their 
general lieid the liomaiis, that he could thus jest 
and laugh in the face of danger. 

In this buttle, Annibal gave great proofs of gene¬ 
ralship ; first in taking advantage of the ground to 
})ost his men with their backs to the wdud", which 
w'as then very violent and scorching, and drove from 
the dry jilains, over the heads of the Carthaginians, 
clouds of sand ^nd dust into the eyes and nostrils 
of the Romans' j so that they were obliged to turn 
away their "faces, and break their ranks. In the 
next place, his troops were drawn up with superior 
art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, 
and those upon whom he had less dependence in 
the centre, which was considerably more advanced 
than the rest of the army. He then commanded 
those in the,wings that, when the enemy had charged 
and vigorously pushed that advanced body (which, 
he knew, would give way and open a passage for 
them), and were thus enclosed on both sides, they 
should take them in flank both on the right and left, 
and endeavour to surround them in the rear This 

43 This hot wind, blowii^g iVotn between the east and the* 8(Httb, 
andbylfivy (xxii. 46.) called Vuitarnus, is the modem $iroC^; 
and, as the Bonians fronted to die south, wool^ affect tbi^ very 
peniciously. It*8 ordinary ef&cts a|>on the human suh}e<M;'id^ great 
weakness andbkssitude.* , * \' -li 

^4 J-ivy (xxH. 4^.) mentions a third stratagem detiseff by Ah'* 
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mm of the dreadful carmge, that 
'iKpr the enemy pressing upon 
GmU wjhieh gave ground, the form of his army was 
clijaiiged, into a half-moon ; and the officers of the 
select troops caused the two points of the wir^gs to 
jcd® behind the Bomans. They were thus exposed 
to the attacks of the Carthaginians on all sides :^an 
incredible slaughter took place; neither did any 
escape, e^tcept the few who retreated before the main 
body was enclosed. 

An unexpected disaster is said, likewise, to have 
happened to the Roman cavalry. For the horse 
which -^milius rode, having received some hurt, 
threw him; and those about him alighting to defend 
the dismounted consul, the rest of the cavalry seeing 
this, and talcing it as a signal for them to do the 
same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. 
Upon which Annibal said, “ This pleases me better, 
“ than if they had been delivered to me bound 
“ hand and foot.” But the particulars may be 
^imd at large in the historians who have detailed 
battle. * ■ c 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with^a few horse 
tp. Yenusia; and ^milius borne off the field by the 
UVj^whelming torrent of the %ht, and covered with 
darts which stuck in his wounds, sate down upon a 
atone in anguish and despair, waiting for the enemy 
to despatch him- His head and his face were so dis-r 
%ured and besmeared with blood, that it was not 
easy to know him; even his friends and servants 
l^sedv by him without stopping. At last Cornelius 
j|i€^ulus It young patrician, perceiving who he was, 
0 $l3|Qunted and entreated him to take his horse ai^ 
silil hims^ffox tjie commonwealth, which had then 
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more occasion thafif ever for so gdoa a c<^8ul, Buit 

nothing* '^ould prevail upon him to acce^ fhe ofer> 
ani! n*>twith{?tanding young man's tears, he. 
^obliged him to remount. Tlien risit^up^ and 
*him by the band ; “ Tell Fabius Maximus/* said he^ 
“ apd do you yourself, Lentulus, bear witness, that 
“ Baidus .^milius followed his directions to the ksf, 
‘‘ and did not deviate in the least from the plan con- 
** certed between th^m, but was first overcome by 
“ Varro and then by Annibal.** Having sserift off 
Lentulus with this commission, be rushed among the 
enemy's swords, and was slain*®. Fifty thousand 
Homans are said to have fallen in this battle and 
four thousand to have been taken prisoners, beside 
ten thousand that were taken after the battle in both, 
the camps. 

After this success, Annibal’s friends advised him 

To this gallantry of spirit Horace refers, in his 

-——Amnuvmte tnagna 

Prodigmiy Peeno superante, Paulum, (Od. I. xH% 38;) 

Livy’s account of hiS dying address to Lentulus (xxii. 49.) does not 
materially difter*from that here given by Plutarch.* 

According to Livy (ib.) there were killed of the Romans and 
allies jointly, in equal proportion, only forty thousand foot, and 
thousand seven hundred horse. (L.) Among whom wore both the 
quasstors, one and twenty tribunes, several persons who had dis* 
charged the offices of consul, praetor, and aedile (perticulfKrb^ Ca« 
ServUius Geniinus, and Minucius, who had been Fehius’ general 
of the horse) and fourscore senators actual or elect, then serving; 
as volunteers. Three thousand infantry, and three hundred cavalry, 
were taken prisoners. This victory, he adds, cost the Carthaginians' 
about eight tliousand of their bravest men (ib. 52.) Polybius fays,, 
that seventy thousand were killed, and more thaji ten tliodsand 
taken prisoners; while the loss ofthc Carthaginians did noLa^unC; 
to six thousand. This leads him to inters that a, superiority m. 
cavalry is oi' the utmost importance; yet ^ Romans do notseein« 
to have been of that opinion, and ^y were not usually uoaue* 
cessful.* When the Carthagrniaiia were Sti^pping the dead, 
other meving ejects they found to thmri^eat surprise, a , 

yet aJi'^ lying under Uie dead body of« Rniumi, who had 
liims^ headlong on his enemy mp betU; him dowmi 
longer to make use ef His, weapons* hecauul ‘ had. Inht 

hdnds, had torn of the noto and of the Kumidb^ 
and in tihiat fit of rage^^posd (Uvi ib. if - * 
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to pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome along uith 
tlie fugitiv6s, assuring him that in live days he might 
BUp in the C apitoL It is not easy to conjecture, what 
his reason was tor not adopting this measure. Some 
deity most probably opposed it, and therefore in¬ 
spired him with this hesitation and timidity. Hence *** 
Rarca the Carthaginian is said to have told him with 
some heat, “ Annibal, you know ho>\ to gain a vic- 
^ tory, but not how to piofit by it.” 

The battle of (’auiiic however made such an alter¬ 
ation in his affairs, that though before it he had nei¬ 
ther town nor magazine nor port in Italy, but with- 
our any regular supplies fbi the war supported his 
army by rapine, and for that purpose moved them 
Irom place to place like a numerous banditti, yet lie 
then became master of the greatest part of the coun¬ 
try : its best provinces and towns voluntaiily 
mitted to him, and Capua it-^elf, a cit} second only 
to Rome in iespcctabilit}, tiucw it*s weight into his 
scale. 

In this case it appeared that heavy misfoitunes 


Livy (ill. 51 ) sa^s it w.i'. Maliailial, tlie general of the Nu* 
mklttm horbc ; but pi’ihaps, like AniilctU*, he might be {‘urnauied 
Barctt.* Zdnaras informs us, that Aniubai hiinseirailerwanl acknow¬ 
ledged hi^ fni^take in not ba^ ing pursued thai da} *s succes<4, and 
us<m often tp cry out, ‘OCauiur, ('annac!* (1*.) and ptTnap.>, at 
the consternatTon of the motiKiit, llonn'might have been carried 
by tacoup demain. -iLinilius in hi-s last speech to Lentnlus, as le- 
ported by Livy (il> 49 ) appear* to have anticipated this ineasuro; 
and the historian himself (ib. 51.) ntora ejtu> diu iutih ctedtim 
ialuh^tssc tnOi atque tmpeno* 

Blit, 0 |i the other hand, it may be pleaded in Anuibal’s defence, 
that his victofsr was ch)e% owing to his cavalry, who could not act 
in laege: that the inhobitants of Gome were all bred to arms from 
their inftncy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their 
wives, their children, and their domestic gods; and behind thi ir 
walls and ramparts would probably be invinc3>le, as when much 
weaker, they had effectually resisted the GauL m their citadel: that 
tbpy hi^ as many generals, as senators: that no one nation of Italy 
ima yet declared fhr him; .and (lastly) that, if he failed in his at 
tempt upon the capital, he would not have been able to giun aUien 
in any other quarter. • * 

iW The Apulians, Samnitas. Tarentmes, &<?,* 
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are not,only, what Euripides*® calls them,,a 
the fidelity of a friend, but of the capacity' of a gene¬ 
ral. For the proceedings of Fabius, which before 
this battle were deemed cold and timid, sqb^uehtly 
appeared to have been directed by counsels more 
than human-, the dictates indeed of a divine wisdom, 
wMch penetrated into futurity at such a distance, 
and foresaw what seemed incredible, to the very 
persons then sufiering agreeably to his predictions. 
In him therefore Rome placing her last hope, and 
taking refuge in his judgement as in a sanctuary, 
through his prudence chiefly was enabled to hold up 
her head, and to keep her children from being dis- ’ 
persed, as when she was ^aken by the Gauls. For 
lie alone, who in times of apparent security seemerl 
deficient in confidence and resolution, now when all 
abandoned themselves to inexhaustible sorrow and 
helpless despair, walked about the city with a calm 
and easy pace, a firm countenance, and a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamenta¬ 
tions, and preventing them from assembling in public 
to bewail their common distress. He caused the 
senate to meet; and encouraged the magistrates, 
being himself the soul and spirit of their body,, for 
all waited his motion and w^ere ready to obey his 
orders. He placed a guard at the gates, to hinder 
such of the people as w'ere inclined to fly from quit¬ 
ting the city He fixed both the time and “place 
for mourning, allowing thirty days for that purpose 
ill a man’s own house, and no more for the city in 
general. And as the feast of Ceres fell \vithi|p:hat 
period, it was thought better entirely to omit the 
.solemnity, than by the small numbers and melancholy 
looks of those who should attend it to discover the 
greatness of their loss for the worship most accept- 


giv^shisspee^ch atgv#t leofftb (ib. 5f.)^ . \ 1 * 

• s*/fiua vms not tbe.real cause of tlel^rring tho fetlvm''ivblcb 
^vas uaually kept on the twelfth of April, b***- thaf whicfcOTltitarch 
fimnediately subjeins,;^^ dtat it was unlawful for hi u»otirii- 
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4b2ll to the 1^8 i8 that, which conies from chcerfiil 
hearts. Whatever the augurs indeed ordered for 
the divine powers, and averting inans- 
omens, was carefully performed. For Fabius 
J^tor, the near relation of Fahius Maximus; was 
aent to consult the oracle at Delphi; and of the two 
vestals, who were then found girilty of a breach* of 
their vow ef chastity, one was buried alive according 
to custom, and the oClier died by her own hand 
But wJiftt most deserves to be admired is the mag- 
namraity and temper of the Homans, when the con- 
tttl Varro returned after his defeat, in a state of deep 
humiliation and melancholy, as one who had involved 
the republic in the greatest calamity and flisgrace. 
The whole senate and people went to welcome him 
at the gates; and, when silence was commanded, 
the magistrates and principal senators (with Fabius 
among them) commended him for not despairing of 
the commonwealth after so heavy a misfortune, but 
retunung to take upon bimselt the administration, 
and to do what he could with the,laws and the 
ettkens, as being yet within the reach of preserva¬ 
tion^*. 


ing'to celebrate it; and at that time there was not a single matron 
in Hoilae, who was out of mourning. (L.) In fact it wa$ only sus- 
Msmled till the end of the luourmng, duration of widen was 
uonled to thirty days for the express purpose, tliat the other pub¬ 
lic ufid private rites of religion might be no longer put off. (Liv. ib. 

^ JJvy adds (ib. 57.) that the paramour of one of them, C- Caa- 
tilius, was at the same time scourged to death; and that the decern* 
wrs Iwiog consulted die Sibylline books, had ordered four human 
Romano sacroj a male and female Gaul and Greek 
tO'hu buried alive iu the Beast-market. See the Life ctf MarceUus, 

Whereas, says Livy (ib. Gl.) had be been a Carthaginian 
genarah he must nave encountered the most agonising death. Va¬ 
let^ ^blazimttirinforms us (iii. 4., and iv. 5.) that me s^hte sod 
people eyen went so far as to oSet him the dictatorship, which 
b^eyer modestly refused: (L.) and Frontinns (iv. v. 6.) 
adds, that fw the sett of his lifa he suii^d bis beard and hair to 
gfoW, snd would never afterward eat like his countrymen upon a 
eouoh: saying, when those dignkies were *oifered hmi, that the 
IUms ought to hate more ^itunate magiatrat^.* 
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tVhcia they heard that Annibai after the battle^ 
instead of marching to Home, had turned to another 
part of Italy, they took courage and sent; thejrHrmiea 
and generals into the field. The most eminent of 
these were Fabius Afaxiiiius and Claudius IVfarcelluSi 
men distinguished by chai acters almost entirely oppo¬ 
site. Marccllus (as we have alieady mentioned in 
his* Life) was a man of buoyant and aniinaleil valour $ 
remarkably well skilled in the use of weapons, and 
naturally enterprising; such a one, in short, aS 
Ilomer calls high-spirited and fond of war.” A 
general so intrepid was \ei)r fit to be opposed to an 
enemy as daring as Iiimst If, in order to restore the 
courage and sniiits of the lloinaiis, by some vigorous 
stroke in the nist engagements. As*^ lor Fabms, he 
retaitied his original sentiments; and hoped by fol¬ 
lowing Annibal clo^c without fighting him, that he 
and his army would wear themscKes out and losfe 
their warlike vigour, as a wrestler does, wdio allows 
himself no repose to recruit his slrengtli after exces¬ 
sive fatigues, licnee the Romans (as Posidonms in¬ 
forms us) ealled’Falmis their * Miichl,* and Maicellus 
their * Sword and use<l to sav, thattlic steadiness 
and caution of tlic one, iiiiscd with the vivacity and 
boldness of the other, made a compound extremely 
salutary to Rome. Annibai therefore often meeting 
Marcellus, whose motions were like those of a tor¬ 
rent, found his forces broken and diminished: whilt 
by Fabius, who moved with a silent but constant 
stream, they w^erc undermined ami insensibly weak¬ 
ened. To such an extremity at length washe reduced,^ 
that lie w^as tii ed of fighting Marcellus, and aft aid of 
Fabius for not fighting hnn. And with these he was 
generally concerned during the remainder of the w^ar* 
either as prajtors, consuls, or proconsuls; for each 
of them was five times consul. Marcbllus indeedi^ 
in his fifth consulate, was drawn into his snares, mid 
killed by means of an ambuseade: bi^t, ^ith alllii# 

* See the Life of Msrcdliai|(be2ow, 
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arts and stratagems, he never succeeded in effec- 
tuaUy ddping Fabiu!^. Once only he slightly de¬ 
ceived him, and had nearly led him into a serious 
mistake! He forged letters to him, as from the prin. 
cipal .inhabitants ofMetapontuin, offering to deliver 
up to him their city, and assuring him that* those 
who had taken this resolution only waited till he ap- 

} reared before it. Fabiiis, giving credit to these 
etlers, ordered a party to be ready, intending to 
march thither in the night: but finding the auspices 
unpromising he altered his design, and soon after¬ 
ward discovered that the letters had been fabricated 
by Annibal, and that lie was lying in ambush for 
him near tlie town But this, perhaps, may be 
ascribed to the favour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep the 
cities from revolting, and to prevent any conunotioiir> 
among tlie allies, by idfability and mildness, than to 
entertain every suspicion, or to use severity against 
those whom he did suspect. Having been informed 
(it is said) that a certain Marsian in his army who 
was a man not infeiior in courage ur family to any 
among the allies, had been tampering with some of 
his men to induce them to desert, instead of treating 
him harshly, he acknowledged that he had been too 
much neglected: declaring at the same time, that he 
now blamed his officers for having distributed honours 
more out of favour than from regard to merit; but 
that for the future he should blame the complainant, 

This event Livy (xxvii. l(i.) places after the recapture of Taren- 
turn by Fabius, aud adds that he twice consulted tlie sacred birds, 
and once the entrails of a victim slain for the occasion; both of 
which concurred ia dissuading him JVom tlic enterprise, while 
the Aruspex expressly warned him to beware of some rusede guerre 
on the part of the enemy. 

sfr LwV (xxlii. 15.) tells this story of Marcellus, w'hich Plutarch 
hvMi apfaies te Fabius (L.); and mforms us that the name of the 
trtlfer \ [numtioDed below) was L. Bantius (called Bandius, in the 
tdfb of Maneellus), a native of Noia, who had been found half 
ds|id amidift a kies!t> of slain after the battle of Cannae. One of his 
striVUeges was, that he should have acet^ss to the general, whenever 
wsefaeii* 
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il' apply to himself^ whenever he had any 

requcsi to make. This was followed b}" a present of 
a war-horse, and other marks of honour; and .thence¬ 
forward the man behaved with great fidelity and zeal 
• for the service. Fabiiis thought it hard tuai, while 
those who breed dogs and horses sofleri their stub¬ 
born tempers and bring down their fierce spirits-by 
care and kindness rather than with w'hips and chains,' 

he who has the command of men should not endea- 

\ 

vour to correct their errors by lenity and goodness, 
but treat them even in a harsher and more violent 
manner than gardeners do wild fig-trees, wild, pears, 
and wild olives, whose nature they subdue by 
cultivation, and thus cause to produce agreeable 
fruit. 

Another time, some of his officers informed him 
that one of the soldiers, a native of laicauia, often 
(|uitted his post and rambled out of the camp. He 
inquired, what kind of a man he was in other re ¬ 
spects ; and they all declared, that it was not easy to 
find so good a soldier, in proof of which they men¬ 
tioned several extraordinary instances of his valour. 
On examining into the cause of this irregularity, he 
found that the man was passionately in love; and 
that for tlie sake of seeing a young w'oman ,he 
ventured out of the camp, and took a long and dan¬ 
gerous journey every night. Upon this Fabius gave 
orders to some of his men to find out the woman, 
and convey her into his own lent, but took care that 
the Lucanian should not know it. lie then sent for 
him, and taking him aside, spoke to him as follows; 

very w^ell know ihat you have lain many nights 
“ out of the camp, in breach of the Homan disci^ 
“ pline and laws; at the same time, I am not igno-- 
“ rant of your past services In consideration of 
“ them^ I forgive your present crime; biif for thelW 
“ ture I will give you in charge to a person who 
be answerable for j^ou.*' While the^soldier stooA 
Fabins produced the 



in Ilk habik, "ikm ymsdf: 

k iie f^sofi, ^ho engages w ym tliat yon 
^ 4rb«A!ain m canap; and we sha@ now iee^ wke- 
Jliere w^e not some ti^aitoroos de^n wb?ch 
, A4*?ew' you out, and for whieh the lo<re of tl^is wo-"^ 
^ ttian served meiely sm a pretext.’’ Siaeh k tlie ac- 
i^Odtit, which we have of this affair. ; 

Bv means of another love-affiiir, Fabius recovered 
the city of Tarentum, which had b^n treacherously 
delivered up to Annibal, A young man a native of 
that place, serving under Fabius, had a sister tfaere> 
who loved him wdth tile utmost tenderness. This 
youth hmtig informed that a certain Bruttian, one of 
the officers of the garrison which Annibal had placed 
in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his 
tister, hoped to avail himself of tbivS circumstance 
to the advantage of the Romans. With the permis- 
»on of Fabius, therefore, he returned to his sister 
at Tarentum, under colour of having deserted. 
Some days passed, during which tlve Bruttian forbore 
his visits, as she supposed that her brother knew 
nothing of the amour. This obliged young 
man to come to an explanation: “Tt has been 
currently reported,” said he, ‘‘ that you receive the 
adxlresses of a man of some distinction. Who is 


** he? if he be a man of honour and character, as I 
am told he is, Mars, who confounds all things, 
** takes but little thought of what country he may 
be. What necessity imposes, is no disgrace; but 
wc may.rather think ourselves forttraate, at a time 
when justice yields to force, if that to which force 
mtght compel us, happen not to be disagreeable 
to ‘oor own inclinations.” Thus encouraged, the 
fbwtog woHMMi sent for the Bnittian, and introduced 
h^ brother. And as «he behaved to him in 
iisAMar n90t% complying manner through her 

who verfpas 
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to deliver iipltlie towtj, on a promise of gi^ls 
rewardf from Fabius, • •, 

This is the account, which most histprians. give 
us: yet some say that the woman,, by wiio^'^ the 
• Bruttian was gained, was not a Tarentipe bttt a 
Bnittian ; that she had been Fabius*, concubine $ 
and that when she found the governor of Tarentum 
was her countryman and acquaintance, she told 
Fabius of it, and ha\'ing approached tlm walls to 
make him a proposal, drew him over to tlip Roman 
interest. 


During these transactions Fabius, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to the garrison of 
Rhegium to lay waste the Bruttian territories, and, 
if possible, to get possession of Caulonia. These 
w ere a body of eight thousand men, composed partly 
of ileserters, and partly of the most wortijiess of that 
infamous band, which had been brought by Mar- 
cellus out of Sicily ; and therefore thp loss of 
them would not be much felt, nor much lamented bv 
the Romans. ^These men he threw out a§ a 
bait for Apnibal*, and by sacrificing them hoped to 
draw him to*a distance I’rom Tarentum, The desigu 
succeeded : lor Annibal marched with his forces to 


Caulonia, and Fabius in the mean time laid siege 
to Tarentum. On the sixth day of the siege, the 
young man having settled the matter with the 
Bruttian officer by means of his sister, and Iiavihg 
well observed the place wjiere he kept guard and 
promised to admit the Romans, went to Fabius by 


S' TIws lias been niis-translated, * a man of a 

mercenaiy diiijiosition/ T!ie words only import, tliaL he was not of 
Anwbal*» oun troops, but of tlie mercenaries, lienee all govern- 
raents should learn to beware, how they entrust their towns to gar¬ 
risons of lured troops and strangers. 

^ These men were brought out of Sielly, not by Marcollus, fmt 
by his cOhegue La‘viuu«( {!/.): tlie fonner, indeed., had quithatl 
be^tre tJur taking of Syracuse. Livy (xxvt. 40*} repr^nUl 
them, tOstbe uuioiHrt of 4OQ0,.as a most proHigata crow «gi 

Omni col^ionef exidcy't o& 0 t'nti, caoitalm clim 1^4 

long euppoited tluHaseives at < Agatnyriia, ^ city of |ik^y, kf ^ 
kinds w 'Tohhery.t*- ' ' 
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gave him m accoii'Bt of Hu The consul 
m&y^d toHne appointed quarter^ though not ontirely 
defending upon the promise that tne town would 
bd^betrayed. There he himself sat still, but at the 
saide lime ordered an assault on every other part 
both by sea and land. This was put in execution 
with much noise and tumult, which drew most of the 
Tarentines that way, to assist the garrison and repel 
the besiegers. The Bnittian then giving Fabius the 
signal, he scaled the w^alls, and took possession of 
the tow'n. 

Upon this occasion, Fabius seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition For lest it should appear 
that the place had been betrayed to him, he ordered 
the Bruttians to be put first to the sWord. But he 
failed in his design; and incurred, in addition, the 
reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines also were killed: thirty thousand of them 
were sold for slaves : the array had the plunder of 
the town, and three thousand talents were brought 
into the public treasury While^ every thing was 
exposed to destruction and pillage, the o^icer (it is 
said) who took the inventory, asked,“ What he 
“ would have them to do with the gods ? ” meaning 
the statues and pictures: Fabiiis answered, “ Let us 
leave the Tarentines their angry deities He 

* Seems’ has here a somewhat stronger signification than 
ustuJ: for Livy does not say that Fabius gave such orders. He 
only says, * There were man^ Bruttians slain, either through igno¬ 
rance, or through tlie ancient hatred which the Homans bore 
fcheiu, or because tlie latter were desirous that Tarentum should 
eeem to have been taken sword in hand, rather than to have been 
betrayed.’ (xxvii. I€.) 

Livy states it’s amount to have been much greater (ib.) Of 
the i^ver he says indeed only in general, argenii vis ingens facti 
i but of gold he specifically mentions 87,000 Koman lbs. !* 

' St 'fne gods were in the attitude of cpmbatiuits (a custom derived 
ftom theiv Dctothcr*country, Sparta, w^pse Venus ev'en was in ar- 
wasM^\ and they appeared, as he insinuated, to have fought against 
the iVtaitbes. (L.) More however* according to Polybius (ix.), 
wtts here * meant, than met' the eaiv* ^ Fabius probably intended to 
his coiintr^en against introdutlng into Rome the ornamehts 
^ iBieir vsmjuuioed enemies, both to preserve them from the twr- 

12 


Hixmus,- 

carri64 ft way however'a colossal Hercules, #fi|ch 
he aft^^ward set up in the Cnpitoh and hear ii;a» 
equestrian statue of himself in brass °'K *Thus he 
showed himself inferior to Marcellas in his taste for the 
fine vts, and still more so in mercy and humanity; 
or rather set off those excellences of Majrcellus^ as 
wei have already observed in his Life, .to great 
advantage. 

Annibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentiitn, 
and being within five miles of it when it was taken, 
scrupled not to say publicly, “ The llomans too 
have their Annibal; for we have lost larentum 
“ in the same manner, in wiiich we gained it'* 
And he then first privately owned to his friends, 
“ That he had always thought it difficult, but now 
“ saw it was impossible, with the forces he had, to 
conquer Italy.” 

Tor this achievement Fabius was honoured with 
a triumph, more splendid than his former one'^^ ; as 
having gloriously maintained the field against Anni- 
feai, and baffled jill his schemes with ease, eluding' 
him like a spent wrestler, whose grasp no longer 
retains the same vigour. For Aunibal's army Was 
now partly enervated with opulence and luxury, 
and partly impaired and worn out writh continual 
action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum 
when it was betrayed to Annibal, retired into the 
aitadel, and held it till the town was retaken by the 
llomans. This officer beheld wdth pain the honours 
conferred upon Fabius, and one^ day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expression in the senate; 
“ I, not Fabius, was the cause of' recovering Ta- 

ruption of page-mtiry, and to prevent the dan^rous rewUectiona of 
tlieir former owners. Liivy by his contrast of rabius and MarceUus, 
iu which he totally differs from Plntarch, seenis to .have be'sa 
Polybius’ opinion (ib.) Plutarch lipwever admits, in his Xlfrt of 
Marcellas, that the wisest Romans preferred ehe ceaduc^ of 
Vabiup. also Cic. in Verr. ii. 24!.* 
t* The v/ork of Ivjrsippua, {Strabo vi.) 

6.' Over the Ligurians, ffee p. 6S.* 
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« « True/* saM Fabius i^ngbrngj for 

«';|0fou b&d nevbr lost the town, 1 had never rcco* 

€itber honours, which the Romans paid to 
Famiis, they elected his son consul®*. Wheh" hfi had 
enii^red upon this office, and was settling some point 
relative to the war, the father, either on account! of 
his age and infirmities, or else to try his son, mounted 
hia' 'horse* to ride up to him. The young consul, 
seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it; but 
“sent one of the lirtors to his father with orders for 


hW‘ to dismount, and come on foot to the consul, 
if hh had any occasion to apply to him. The whole 
assembly were moved at this, and cast their eyes 
upon Fabius, expressing both by their silence and 
their looks their resentment of the indignity offered 
to a person of his character. But' he instantly 
alighted, and running np to his son, embraced him 
with the utmost tenderness: “ My son,” said he, 
“ I Applaud your sentiments and your behaviour, 
‘f You know what a people you command, and have 
“ a just sense of the dignity of your office.i- This was 
“ the that we and our. forefathers took, to ad- 
vance Rome to her present height of glory, alway^s 
“ considering the honour and interest of our country 
before that of our own fathers and children ®®.” 


Lhy'g account of this affair (xxvii. 25. j seems the more pro¬ 
bable, as the levity here imputed to M. Livius, then on the point 
of hnpeachtnont or of criminal prosecution, would have been very 
anaeemly. .iSee also Cteero de Senect, 4., and de Orat. ii. 67.* 

^s. Plutarch is dot (Always strictly chronological, for from the accu- 
Livy it, appears that the son, who was called Q. or as ('i- 
c‘eh> (ib.) say^ M. Fabius Maximus, was elected consul four years 
baijlMre tthe Ibther took' Tarentum. Valerius Maximus record^, upon 
thm occasion, a striking proof of the modesty and patriotism of the 
prot^ted against the perpetuation of the consular 
diknity ^he Fabian famu}', as dangerous to the liberties of his 

noWyi mi.)* , 

hh'f =^kiv,4i<) tays, that he had passed on horseback eleven 
<>f ^te lim#, when hfe'soh -ordered the twelfth and'last to * do his 
f uptMa irbicb Fabiu^ '"itvstantly dismounting, exclaimed; * I 
willed to whether or dot' you knew that you ware 



# 






It imported inde^ thsit tbe great girndfatbir^^ 
of our Fabius, though he was one of the ipost illus¬ 
trious men in Rome, whether we consider his repu¬ 
tation or Ji;s authority; though he hud been nve 
times consul, and had been honoui'ed with seyei’al 


glorious triurap}is on account of his success in, wars 
of’ the highest importance, yet condescended to 
serve as lieutenant to his son then consul in an 


expedition against the isamnites; and while the con¬ 
sul, in the triumph which was decreed him, entered 
Home in a chariot and four, he with others followed 
him on horseback. Thus, while he had autlmrity 
.over his son considered as a private man, and whUe 
he was both in reality and in estimation the most 
considerable member of the commonwealth, he yet 
gloried in showing his subjection to the laws and to 
the magistrate. Nor was this the only part of his 
character, that deserves to be admired. When he 


had the misfortune to lose his son, he bore that Joss 


•with great moderation, as became a wise man and a 
good father: ^and the funeral oration, which at 
the inlermbnt of illustrious men is usually pro¬ 
nounced by some near kinsman, he delivered him¬ 
self; and, having committed it to writing, made 
it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
proconsul into Spain, had defeated the Carthagi- 
.nians in many engagements, and driven them put 
of that province; and had likewise gloriously re¬ 
duced several towns and nations under the dominion 


of Rome, he was received with unprecedented ac- 
clainations and univ|jsal joy. Being appointed con¬ 
sul, hpd finding that the people demanded and ex¬ 
pected something extraordinary at his hands* he 


^7 Fabius RulluSy mentioned in the beginning of this Life. For 
his accamuiated honours see Lb'.'viii. 38., tx. 33. 4»L, and x. 13. 
22 .* • 

, Q. Fabius Gurges, who had been defeated by the Sanpites, 
and would have been deeded from Uie consulship), had not fa¬ 
ther promised to attend him in the second expedition as his lieute¬ 
nant. See Liv. xi. 5., and Val. v. 7. 

9 
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iCOililderM it as a superannuated mctliod and worthy 
fhe inactivity of an old man, to watch the 
of Annibal in Italy. He determined thcre^ 
transfer the seat of war into Africa, |o fill 
the Enemy’s country with his legions, to extend his 
rav^es far and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. 
With this view, he exerted ail his talents to bring 
the people into his design. But Fabius filled the 
city with alarms, as if the commonwealth were 
abi^t to be brought into the most extreme danger 
by a rash and indiscreet young man ; in short, he 
scrupled not to do and say every thing, which he 
thought likely to dissuade his countrymen from em¬ 
bracing the proposal. Witli the senate he carried 
bis point But the people believed that his oppo¬ 
sition to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear that if he should 
achieve some signal exploit, and cither put an end 
to the war or even remove it out of Italy, his own 
slow proceedings through the course of so many 
years might be imputed to indolence or tiiyiidity. 

To mq, Fabius seems at first to have ‘opposed the 
measures of Scipio from an excess of caution and 
prudence, and to have really thought the danger at¬ 
tending his piojcct great; but in theprogiCss of the 
opposition I think he went too far, misled by ambi^ 
tion and a jealousy of Scipio*s rising glory. For he 
applied to Crassus, the collcgue of Scijjio, and en^ 
dcavoured to persuade him not to yield up to him, 
that province'‘’j but, if he thought it proper to con- 


*!? See tlic debates in the senate tbut ecca^ion in bivy 
(xxviii. 40--44.) The speeches botlj af Fabius anti Scipio, as there 
re|^t(^, sm excellent, and well deserire perusal.* 

7** - This-Cmwus could not do i for, being Pontifex Maximus, it 
Mtfts aecessaiy.'that lie should remain in Italy. (See 'lac. Ann. iil. 
7i.) U does^lflOt thgj'ofpre seem probable, that Fabiin could have 
|rone to tbit ll^gli), upon the occasion; though he certjiinlv apr 
to havi^.b^q thfe'cause of withholding from hmi the necet-sarj' 
btVit .Ilbl 45.) specifies the particular contiibutious ol the 
Cairtv Populonia, Tarqmnii, Volatcrra, .ijrctiuni, 
, iic, • ' ' 
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<?iict the war in that to go himself against 

Carthage. Nay, he even prevented the'raising'©f 
money tor that expedition; so that Scipio was obliged 
to find the supplies as he could: and this he effected 
throagh hiS influence with, the cities of Hetruiia, 
which were wholly devoted to his interest^** As 
for Crassus, he stayed at home, partly induced to it 
by his natural mildness and peaceableness of dispo> 
sition, and partly by the care of religion, which was 
entrusted to him as high-])riest. 

Fabius, therefore, adopted another method to 
traverse the design. He prevented the young 
men, who offered to go volunteers, from giving in 
their names; and loudly declared both in the senate 
and in the Forum, “ That Scipio not only himself 
“ avoided Annibal, but intended to carry away wilJi 

Inin the remaining strength of Italy; persuading 
‘‘ the young men to abandon their parents, their 
“ wives, and their native city, while an unsubdued 
“ and potent enemy was still at their doors.” With 
these assertions he so terrified the people, that 
they albv^ed Scipio to take with him only the 
legions that were in Sicily, and three hundred of 
tliose men who had served under him with so 
much fidelity in Spain. In this particular, Fabius 
seems to have followed the dictates of his own cau¬ 
tious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac- 

7^ Scipio was empowered to demand from the allies all things nc- 
cessaiy for building and equipping & new fleet. And many of the 
provinces and cities voluntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with 
corn,, iron, timber, cloth for sails, &c, so that, in forty days after 
the cutting of the timber, he was in a condition to set salt with a 
fleet of thirty new galleys, beside the thirty which he had before. 
There went with him about seven tliouaand volunteera. (Liv. ib. 4.5, 
4S.) (L.) Plutarch, therefore, hMrhat he says below about Fabius* 
discouraging the volunteers, is mktaken; having probably, as M. 
Ricard suggests, misinterpreted and misappHed the Livmn word 
tenuitf (in the sentence, ut voiuntarm, ducene siM milites kcerett 
»ienuU) as meaning not Dhteuir but rfitenivt luid spoken not of'Seipip 
but of Fabius.* 



w#;‘$bbn brought to Rome' of bis glorious 
airf'^oiiierf111 achkvementis; This ■ account was 
by rich spoils, which cou&med it. A 
K^^dian king’® was taken prisoner; two Cvnmps 
burned and destroyed, and in them a vast 
number of men, arms, and hoi*ses; and the Cartha- 


f inijins sent orders to Annibal to quit his fruitless 
q)es in Italy, and return home to defend his own 
country. While every tongue was applauding these 
exploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his suc- 
•ce^^r should be appointed, without any shadow 
of i^ason for it, except that implied in the well- 
known maxim; “ That it is dangerous to trust 
affairs of such importance to the fortune of one 
man, because it is not likely that he will be con¬ 
stantly successful.*’ 

Ry this he offended the people, who now consi- 
^ dered him as a captions and air envious man; or 
' as one whose courage and hopes were sunk in the 
dreg* of years, and who tficrcfbie looked upon 
Annibal as much more formidabla than he really 
was/ Nay, even wiien Annibal had emtftirked his 
army and quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to dis¬ 
turb the general joy and to damp the spirits of 
Rome. For he affirmed, That the commonwealth 


was now come to her last and worst trial; and 
“ had still greater reason to dread the efforts of 
Annibal when he should arrive in Africa, and 
“ attack Scipio under the walls of Carthage, with 
■** an army yet war'm with the blood of so many Ro- 
** man generals, dictators, and consuls.” These de- 


y* Ciillefl Syphax, Tv&o, according to Livy (xxx. 5. and 11.),* was 
taken burning of his own camp and that of Asdruba]. 

Forty .thousaiuflltf the chemies feJl by fire or sword, and above five 
thottsead were*taken prisoners; among whom were many Car- 
ttiagir^ iial4pi|i eleven senators. A hundred and seventy-four 
lanitary stan<Ww, of two thousand seven hundred Nu- 

midwa lH)r8€S,'aad six elephant» ^beside eight, that perished) with 
Mui laanaerise arow, £eU into the hands of the rictora 
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clamations aJariiied the city ; thoug^i the waf 
was removed into Africa, the danger seemed to ap¬ 
proach nearer Home than ever. ‘ * ^ 

, Soon afterward, however, Scipio defeated Anni- 
bal in*a pitched battle, and threw him down and 
trampled under foot the. pride of Carthage^®. This 
afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond' all their 
hopes, and restored firmness to their empire,' which 
had been shaken by so many tempests. But Tabius 
Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to hear 
of the overthrow of Annibal, or to sec the prospe¬ 
rity of his country re-established: for, aliout the 
time that Annibal left Italy he fell sick and died. 
Epaminoiulas died so poor, that the Thebans buried 
him at the public charge; tor at his death nothing 
was Ibimd in his house, except an iron spit The 
expense of Fabius* funeral was not, indeed, de¬ 
frayed out of the Homan treasury, but every citizen 
contributed a small piece of money toward it^®: not 
that he died without effects, but that they might 
bury him as the ‘father of the people, and that the 
lionours phid to him at his death might be congruous 
to the dignity of his life. 


73 Plutarch here undoubtedly refers to the thirty venerable em¬ 
bassadors, despatched to Scipio with proposals for a treaty, who 
upon their arrival at the Roman general’s tent, after their country’s 
manner (as Livy suggests, ib. 16.) prostrated themselves at his feet. 
A similar instance of what the Romans accounted humiliation, oc¬ 
curred in the ten chicf^ of the city, sent after the fatal battle of 
Zama to sue for peace (ib. 36.) See also Polyb. xv.* 

7* A little afterward. Annibal left Italy A.U. C. 549. Fabius 
must have died very old; emette to use the words of Livy 

(ib. 26.), who states, on the authority of some writers, that he had 
held the office of augur sixty-two years** 

73 Xylander is of opinion, that tlm word OCtUviui in this place 
does not signify * a spit,’ but * a piece of moneyand he shows, 
from a passage in the Life of Lysapder, that money was anciently 
made in a pyramidical form. Hut h«^ did not consider, that iron 
money was not in use at Thebes, and according! to 'FlottU'ch this 
obeliscus was of iron. 

*7^ The amount must have been very considerablf^ as Home 
in the course of the preceding year was found to conUdn 
citizens.* ^ 
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pe:^icles and fabius maximus 

COMPARED. * 

SUCH were the lives of these two persons, so 
illustrious and worthy of imitation, both in their 
civil and their military capacity. We will first com¬ 
pare their talents for war. ^nd here it strikes us at 
once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of their glory, 
great in themselves and respectable to their neigh¬ 
bours : hence, in the very strength of the republic, 
with only common success he was secure from any 
disgraceful step. Whereas Pabius took the helm, 
when Rome was in her deepest disgrace and dis¬ 
tress ; so that he had not the well-established pros¬ 
perity of a flourishing state to preserve, but to draw 
his country fi'om an abyss of misery and to raise it 1o 
happiness* Besides, the successes of Cimon, the 
victories of Myronides and Lcocratcs, and the nume¬ 
rous achievements of Tolmidcs furnished occasion to 
Pericles, during his admiiii'^tration, rather to enter¬ 
tain the city with feasts and games, than to make 
new acquisitions or to defend the old ones by arms. 
On the other hand, Fabius had the frightfiil objects 
before his eyes of defeats and disasters of Roman 
consuls and generals slain, of lakes and fields and 
£)rcsts full of the dead carcasses of whole ainiics, 
and of rivers flowing with blood down to the veiy 
sea* In this tottering and decayed condition of tl]*f‘ 
commonwealth, he was to support it by his counsels 
and his vigour, and to keep it from falling into abso¬ 
lute ruin, to which it had been so nearly reduced by 
the errors of former commanders. 

It maysetjin indeed a less arduous performance to 
manage the tempers of a people humbled by calatjii- 
ties and compelled by necessity to listen to reason, 
than to restrain the wildness and insolence of a city 
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ehted with success an4 wanton with such 

as Athens was when Pencles held th^ reigns, of go* 
vernment But then, undauntedly to persewe du 
•his firsj resolutions, and not to be discomp^ed by 
the vast weight of misfortunes with which lidliihe was 
at that time oppressed, discovers in Fabius an admi¬ 
rable firmness and dignity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles we may 
set the retaking of Tarentiim by Fabiusand with 
Euboea we may put in balance the towns of fcarapa- 
nia. As for Capua, it was afterward recovered by 
the consuls Furius and Appius. Fabius* indeed 
gained but one set battle, for which he led up hfe 
fiist triumph ; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies 
for as many victories won by land and sea. But none 
of Pericics’ victories can be compared with that me¬ 
morable rescue of Mimiciiis, by which Fabius re- 
<!ecmed him and his whole army from utter destritc- 
tion : an action truly great, and exhibiting a bright 
assemblage of valour, of prudence, and of huma¬ 
nity. Neither can Pericles, on the other hand, be 
said ever to have committed such an error as dial of 
Fabius, w'hen he sufiered himself to be dnjped.by 
Annibal’s stratagem of the oacen ; let his enemy slip 
in the night through those straits, in which he had 
accidentaiiy entangled himself; and, as soon as it 
was day, saw himself attacked and repulsed by the 
very man, w^ho so lately iiad been at his mercy. 

If it be the part of a good general, not only to 
make a proper use of the present, but also to form 
die best judgement of things to come, it must be 

t 

Plutarch, in his Life of LucuUus, maintuins the same oplnfon 
(in which, it appears, hd followed the high authority of Plato) With 
regard to the juhabitunts of Cyrene.* 

Plutajch, it has been frequently said, and of late by the very 
ycspectsiBle author of * Ilintfe toward forming the Character of 
a youag Princess,* inclines in his Parallels almost invariably to the 
tvreek side; here, however, he might have claimed'for Pericles 
atrli greater credit than he has done; as Tarentum Was retalteo 
by treachery, and it’s recovery implied much more luck than, 
gourage.* 
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albwcd^tliat Ferities both foresaw anti foretold what 
tl;c Atlninians wonki have in the war; 
immclj, that they would ruin tUvinsclves by grasp- 
ntg at too much. Fut it \vas entirely agaipst th€^ 
opinion of Fabius, that the JUnnans sent Scipio into 
Allica; and yot thc\ were victorious there, not by 
the favour of tort line, but by the courage and coii- 
diict of their gcneial. tio that the sagacity of Peri- 
clc5 was attested by the inisfbrlimes of his country, 
while from the gloribus success of the Homans it ap¬ 
peared that Fabius was utterly mistaken. And it is 
indeed an equal iiiult in a coinmandcr-in-chiefto fall 
into danger tin ough want of foresight, and to lose an 
advantage through v^ant of conhtclcncc. For it is 
the same detect of judgement and skill which 
sometimes produces too much confidence, and some¬ 
times leaves too little. So much concerning their 
abilities in war. 

If we consider them in their political capacity, w’c 
jdiall find that the chief limit laid to tlie eliargc of 
Pericles w as his having caused the Pdoj)onpesian w'ar, 
through opposition to the Lacedaemonians, which 
«iade,mm unwilling to give up to them the least point. 
Neither do I suppose, that Fabius Maximus would 
have given up any point to the Cartluigiuiaiis, but 
that he w’ould generously have ’run the last risk to 
maintain the dignity of Home. 


7? This lisrtifiu signifies, as w ell as * inexperience.* Fabius had 
«s much experience as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy in 
Ws conjectures with regard to future events. (L.]) W. llicaru how¬ 
ever justly observes, that Scipio’s success in Africa by no means of 
itscU ptstifics the expedition, which he did not very ably defend by 
argument. Phocion (as we sliall see in his Life) opposed with 
etprtd iteal and fruitlessness a ba/nrdous war of the Athenians, which 
imppened at tkst to turn out better than he expected: yeothis did 
not induce hint to retract his original opinion. Plutarch himself 
likewise informs us, that Pericles did not approve or affect to copy 
ihose dashing ^nerals, who now and then made a lucky hit. 
And Ovid puts Into the moutli of one of'his Heroines the h^vy 
imprecation, 

* ^ ^ . .. Careaf uticcessibus opto, 

(luUquh ab fattn mtandh puiW, (ii. 86.) *■ 
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^fliie mild and modef^ito b^liavioiif of Fabms’t\E> 
Minuclos sets in a v^ry^'' disadx^antagedns light the 
conduct of Pericles, iri his implacable persfeutio^ 
of Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men and^friends 
to the qi'istocracj, and yet banished by his practices 
and intrigues. 

Besides, tlic power of Pericles w^as much greatct 
than that of Fabipsj and therefore he did not siitfei? 
any misibrtune to be brought'iipon Athens by the 
wrong measures of other generals. Tolmiclcs aloiHe 
earned it against him for attacking the-Boeotians; 
and, in doing so, he was defeated an<l slain. All the 
rest adhered to his party, and submiltcd to his 
opinion, on account ofhis superior authority: whei*e- 
as Fabius, whose measures weresahilaiy and safe as 
far as they depciidcd upon. himself, appears only to 
have fallen short by his inability to prevent the mis¬ 
carriages of others. For the Koinans would not have 
had so many misfortunes to deplore, if' the power of 
Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles 
was in Athens ^ 

Their liberalit}* and p\iblic spirit were displayed, 
by Pericles m refusing the sums that wore offered 
to him, and by Fabius in ransoming his soldieis with 
his own money. Tliis indceil Was no considerable 
expense, being only about six talents But it is 


** M. Dacicr licrc very sonsiblv remarks, that men are not so 
much to be judged abstractedly by their actions, as by the opportuni¬ 
ties and means which the) have luid of acting. In public af^rs espe¬ 
cially, where so much is achieved by opinion, the very name of a 
minister, a general, or an admiral is often more cflectivo than any 
addition of mere physical strength. It is Virgifs urttm qiiem^ or 
rather his Neptune, who by a biiigle look calms the ocean. At the 
moment ip wliich I write this, a French fleet of twenty-two sail of 
the line, with twelve tliousand troops on board, is flying before halt 
the number of ships of the Britii>h navy, under tlie command of‘ tt 
Nelson! (July, IHO.")) flying, I add Dec. 1805, W’ith prophetic out 
fiuitless dbmay from the fate, %\hich awaited them off t3>e immortal 
Cape Taafaloak.* ^ 

®‘ Probably this is on error of the transcribers. Fw Fabius was 
t<t pay two hundred and fifty drachmas for each prisoner, and he 
ransomed (accoriUng to Livy xxii. two hundred and 
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not e^sy ,|i^> Vhat 1|jfeasurife Periws might not 
ba^e an^^ed from tho illies, and frdm kings who 
paii|jC%urt to hini on account of his authority; yet 
. no Wan ever kept himself more pure from corrup- 
tWW * 

As for the temples, public edifices, ana other 
works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
structures of that k^nd in Rome put together,’ until 
the times of the Caesars ®“, deserved not to be com¬ 
pared wit|i them, either in magnificence of design or 
in excellence of execution. 


seven; which would antouutto GI,750 drachmas, or upward of ten 
talents: a very considerable expense to Fabius, which he was only 
enabled to defray by selling part of hU> estate. 

What an idea does this give uS'of the magnidccnce of Home 
under the CaL*.sars! well might Augustus boast marmoream se rehn- 
qimm hteniuim accepisFet, (Suet. Aug 28,20.) This remark 
nowtiver, made to his friends on his deathbed, Dion Cassius (Ivi 30.) 
refers not to the public buildings, but to the greatness and stability 
uf the empire.* 
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SUMMAIiy. 

lUustrious birihf and personal beauty of Alabiades, Jlis characier^ 
and manners. His motiveJor refttsing to lent n to play on the 
Jlute. The imputations (ast upon his youth: his J)hndship xmth 
Socrates. IIis treatment of a stinngeit by ivhom he mis admired. 
I Us volatility. Socrates and he save each othei^s life. He gives 
a box on the ear to^tllpiwmcuSf xdiose daughter he ajicrvoaid mar- 
nss: he engages in political life. His eloquence. His prodigality 
in horses and racing. His competition mth JSiicias and Pheeax. 
He procures the banidiment of Hyperbolas ; and causes Aldas to 
he suspected. He deceives the Lacedaemonians: andfomns a league 
against them. Battle <yf‘ Alantinea. Ihs voltqdn'ms mode of life: 
and favour with the i^eople. The expedition to Sicily. He is 
named jointly with Ntcias and Lamachus io the command. Dis¬ 
couraging omens. He is charged with having mutilated the statues 
of Mercury ; hut obliged to set of for Sicdy before his trial. An- 
drocides saves himself by impeaching severed rnnbeent persons. 
Alcibiades recalled, and condemned: withdrawsfni to Argos, and 
a fterward to Spaita, His accommodating adoption of manners 
the most different. lie stirs up hostilities against Athens. Taka 
refuge with ihe Persian satrap Tisaphernes. Disturbances in 
Athens. Alcibiades detects the treason of Phrynichus. The aris¬ 
tocracy possess themselves of the- supreme authoiity at Athens. 
Alabins placed Inf the army at their head. Uenders several im- 

• portant services to his country : d<ffeats the Laced^vhenta'a feet: 
is seized by Tisaphernes, but esca,f^femd gains a 'semnd •^dory 
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over Mindams and Phamaimtis} the tatter ^ whom h agahf 
dieted Mcibiades and Thv^yUtu, Almtnades heeicges Cfiolce- 
doti^p routs F^nrnabazust and takes Selybria, Capture of ChaU edoii 
and '^j^zautium, Alcibiades restored. Honours heaped upon him 
(d Athens, He celebrates with much pomp the Greater Eknsiman^ 
M^teries, Sets off'on an expedition against the Lacedcefnonians ; 
a'l^ incurs a fi esh accusation. Is superseded by other generals y 
an4retires into Thrace, Lysander defeats the Athenian fleets and 
takes Athens, Alcibiades passes into Bithynia, with the intention 
qfp'esenting himself to Artaxerxes. hysander, in conjunction ivith 
BharnabazuSi concerts his death. He is assassinated in Phrygia, 


Eurysaces ■, the son of Ajax, is, supposed to 
have been the founder of Alcibiades* family: byhib 
mothet*s side be was descended from Alcmaeon j for 
he was the son of Dinoniaclic, the daughter of Mc- 
gaclcs. His father (Hinias gained great honour in 
the sea-fight of Arteinisiuni wlieiie he fought in a 
galley fitted out at his own expense, aed* afterward 
felf in the battle of Coronaea, when the Boeotians 
won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of 
Xanthippus and near l elatioiis to Alcibiades, were 
his giiardians. It is said, and not without reason, 

* The splendour of Alcibiades* family is attested by the number 
of respectable lustt)i inns, wlu» l>ave recorded many paiticulars with 
some unimportant \ariatiot)s j dative to it’s founders. In this list 
M. Ricard mentions Pausanias, i. 35., Isocrates, Demosthenes in 
Mld.t Lysias, Androcides, Diodorus Siculus xii. 38., Valerius Max¬ 
imus iii. A, OctliuH XV. 7., and Herodotus vi. 131. Ilis grand¬ 
father Mcgacles, mentioned below, married Agariste, daughter of 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (Herod, vi. ISO.) and was descended 
frotn Alcinsx'on, whose ancestors were eminent in the time of The¬ 
seus (Huidas, in voe. Alcmcsonides,) Xanthippus, the father of Peri¬ 
cles, mturied #iother Agaristo, cousin of the former.* 

* iJee Herod, viii. 17. The battle of Coronaea, in which lie fell, 
was fbught (according to Died.'Sic. xii. 6.) 01. IxKxiii. :2., and 

^proved very dispsfe-ous to the Athenians; the greatest part of whom 
were either with tboir genmMl Tolmides, or taken prisonci^ 
ipid rensenued the surre&t)*er td’ many cities in Boeotitu* 
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til at the afFecti'on and attachment of Socrates con¬ 
tributed much to his tiime. For Nicias,Dcnfosthencs, 
Lamaclius, Phormioj ThrasybuJiis, and Theramencs 
his contemporaries were men of eminence, yet we 
do not so much as know the name of the mother of 
any of them j whereas we know with respect even 
to. the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was a native of 
Lacedaemon and called Amycla, as ’well as that 
Zopyrus was his school master'^; the one being re¬ 
corded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may suffice to 
say, that it retained it*s sweet and lovely clxaracter 
throughout the several stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. For it is not universally true, as 
Furipides says, that 

The very autumn of a form once fine 

llctalns it’s beautieb 


Yet this was the case with Alcibiades, among a few 
others, on account of his natural vigour and happy 

constitution. 

# 

3 Plutarch has more than once censured Pericles for Iiis negli¬ 
gence in the latter particular. Zopj rus (as Plato informs us, in 
his Alcib. i.) was an old obstinate Thracian slave. In the former 
respect he was more attentive, as from the Life of Lycurgus it ap¬ 
pears, that the LacedaHnoniau nurses were in great request from 
their judicious attention to their charges. If however they were as 
fond of gossiping, as modern nurses are said to be, an industrious 
punster in allusiqn to her name might graft some allusion luft* 
eki)>^puriii to the tacUis Amydis of Virg. iEn. x. .56i.* 

* This passage is like^vise again quoted by Plutarch (Ff»r. 24.) 
as having been said by Euripides of Agatho, a beautiful boy. All 
the ancients, who have spoken of Alcibiades (as Plato, Diod. Sic., 
Justin, Corn. Nepos, &c.) agree in praising his extraordinary beauty. 
By Socrates it u'as admired, as the index animi ; and his innocent 
attachment long preserved Alcibiades fit om the dangers, to which 
by his connections and figure, and still more by his versatility of 
character, he uas exposed, flattery hov/ever, and pleasure, and 
'ambition at last gained the ascendency (how seldom ao they fail}) 
over honesty, reason, and moderation; and AlcibJKdes under their 
joipt influence, after ni&ny years of persecution and hazard, 
at the of thirty-seven by assassination iii die arms of a upurtliftr!. 

Indocli discanl -* 

VOL. II. I 
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He had a lisping in his speech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and persuasive turn to his 
discourse, Aristophanes * in those verses in which 
he Vridicules Theouis, takes notice that Alcibiades 
lisped, calling Theorus (‘ Flatterer’) instead 

of Coraj,' (® Raven’) ; w^hcnce the poet takes occa¬ 
sion to observe that the term, so inis-pronounced, 
was extremely applicable. With this agrees the 
satirical description, which Archippus gives of the 
son of Alcibiades; 


With sauntcrnig !»tep, to irnit'itc lius sire, 

The vain youth moves,; liih loose robe wildly floats*; 
He bends the neck; he lisps. 


His manners were far from being uniform : neither 
indeed is it strange, that they varied wnth the great 
events and wonderful vicissitudes of his fortune. 
He was, naturally, a man of strong passions; bul 
his predominant one was an ambition to contend, 
and overcome. This appears from what is related of 
his sayings, when a boy. When,hard pressed in 
wrestling, to prevent bis being thrown fee bit the 
grasping hands of his antagonist, who let go his hold 
and said ; “ You bite, Aleibiadcs, like a woman.” 
“ No,” replied he, “ but like a lion.” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, 
in the street; and as it came to his turn to throw, 
a loaded waggon came up. At first he called to the 
driver to stoi), because he was to throw in the way, 
over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic 
disregarding liim and driving on, the other boys 
made way for him ; but Alcibiades placed himself 
^pon his face directly before the waggon, and 
Stretching himself out, bade the fellow drive on if 
-he pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 


s Vesp. 1. i. 

* In tne sXxaf of the orij^inal we may perhaps discern 

revocanfe lacernas of the Homan satirist. (Juv. i. 
These were the dhcincti both of Greece and Rome, • 
Archippus was a writer of the Old Comedy.* 
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stopped his horses, while those who saw it ran up to 
him with cries of terror. 

In the course of his education^ he willkigly re¬ 
ceived the lessons of his other masters, bu^ refused 
to lea];n to play upon the flute, which he considered 
as a mean art, unci unbecoming a gentleman. “ The 
“ use of the plectrum and the lyre, he would say, 
“ has nothing in it tliat disorders the features or 
form; but a man is hardly to be known by his 
most intimate friends, when he plays upon the 
“ flute. ]k‘sides, the lyre docs not hinder tiic per- 
“ former from speaking, or accompanying it with a 
song; whereas the flute so engages the mouth and 
“ the breath, that it leaves no possibility of speaking. 
‘‘ Let the Tlieban youth therefore ])ipc, who know 
“ not how lo discourse : but we Athenians, -accord- 
iiig to the account of our ancestors, have Miiierv'a 
for our patroness and Apollo lor our protector; 
“ one of whom threw awav the flute k and the 
other stnj>ped off the skin of the man who played 
upon it^.” 'rims partly by raillery, and partly 
by argLim(;nt, Afcibiadcs kept both himself and 
others from learning to play upon the flute i for it 
soon became the talk among the young men of con¬ 
dition, that Alcibiades was right in detesting that 
art, and ridiculing those who practised it. 'Xhu^ it 
lost it’s place in the number of liberal accoinplishk 
ments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invectives, which Aulipho® wrote against 


7 Thib is mentioned, among otliers, by Aristotle (Polit. viii. 6.), 
wdio there diseu»&es at some lengtli the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages or the study of music; and attributes the anger of the goddess 
to the irrationality of the flute. Mad. Dacier, in the Introduction 
to her Terence, has printed some verses by her father upon this 
story of ?dinerva, which she says are u beauXf qu^ondiroit (ju*ils sonf 
ilu siecle d* Auguxtc t but which certainly have none of the tolerance 
of a refined age for the musical instrument in (joestion.* 

Marsyas. Plutarch alludes to this very se\.jre punishment, and 
assigns farther causes for it, in his Synipos. vii. 8. 8k:.* 

9 Antipho was a sophist in the time of Socrates, and is intro- 
duted by Xenophon (Memorab. i.) convenang with that 
sopher,* 
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Alcibiadcs, it is recorded that when a boy, he ran 
away from home to one of his friends named Demo- 
crates : and that Ariphron would have had procla¬ 
mation ipade for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
from it by saying, “ If he is dead, we shaH only 
“ find him one day the sooner for it} if he is safe, 
“ it will be a reproach to him as long as he lives.” 
Another story is, that he killed one of his servants 
with a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtiiis^ place of exer¬ 
cise. But, perhaps, we ought not to give entire 
credit to tnese things, professedly written by an 
enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alci- 
biades, but it is evident that they were charmed 
and attracted by the beauty of his person. Socrates 
was the only one, whose regards were fixed upon his 
mind, and bore witness to the young man’s virtue 
and ingenuousness; the rays of which he could 
distinguish through his fine form. And fearing lest 
the pride of riches and high rank and the crowd 
of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should 
corrupt him, he used his best endeavours to prevent 
it; and took care that so hopeful a plant should not 
lose it’s firuit, and perish in the very flower. If 
ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with 
what arc called her goods, as to render him impe¬ 
netrable to the incision-knife of philosophy, and 
the probe of sharp and honest advice, it was surely 
Alcibiades. From the very first, he was surrounded 
with pleasures j and a multitude of admirers deter¬ 
mined to say nothing but what they thought would 
please, and to keep him from all instruction and 
reproof: yet by his native penetration he distin¬ 
guished the value of Socrates, and attached himself 
to him, rejecting the rich and the great who sued 
for his regard. 

Phitarisli’u eifpression here Is not exactly the same with th^ ' 
of the translstion, but it is couched in fibres which tend the same 

«srf«nrcr ir«rppjsri«» 

iMM ihiVftref ». r. A. 
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. With Socrates he soon entered into the closest 

Jntimacy; and finding that he did not, like ‘the rest 

of the unmanly crew, solicit improper favours, but 

that h£ studied to correct the errors of his heart and 

to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance, 

* 

Then his crest fell, and all his pride was gone. 

He droop’d the conquer*d wing 

In fact, he considered the dicipline of Socrates as 
a provision from heaven for the preservation and 
benefit of youth. Thus despising himself and ad¬ 
miring his friend, adoring his wisdom and revering 
his virtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image 
of love, or rather came under the influence of that 
power, who (as Plato says) secures his votaries from 
vicious love. It surprised all the world to see him 
constantly sup with Socrates, take with him the 
exercise of wrestling, lodge in the same tent with 
him; while to his other admirers he was reserved 
and rough. Na;^, to some he behaved with the 
utmost insotence, to Anytus, for instance, the son 
of Anthemion. Anytus was very fond of him, and 
happening to make an entertainment for some stran¬ 
gers, had desired Alcibiades to be of the party. Alci- 
biacles declined the invitation; but, having drank 
deep with some of his acquaintance at his own house, 
he went thither to play off a frolic. The frolic was 
this: He stood at the door of the room where the 
guests were entertained, and seeing a number of 
gold and silver cups upon the table, ordered his 
servants to take half of them and carry them to his 
own house : after which, not vouchsafing so much 
as to enter into the room himself, he went away* 

** This passage is likewise quoted by Plutarch (Ep^^ 18.), but 
with a very difterent application.* « 

** Athenieus (xii. 9.) says he did not keep tliem himself; but^ 
having taken them from this man who was rich, gave th^ to 
Thrasyllua, who was poor. (L.) This somewhat mends the story 
for Alcibiades. Anytus was subsequently one of the principu 
accusers of Socrates.* 
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The company resented the affront, and said, “ He 
'had Uehavcd to Anytus with great rudeness and 
insolence.” Not at all,” said Anytus, “but 
rather with kindness and foibcarance; since he 
“ has left us half, when he knew it was in his power 
“ to have taken the whole.” 

In the same manner he behaved to his other 


admirers, except only one stranger. This man, they 
tell ns, was but in indifferent circumstances; for 
when he had sold all, he could make up no more 
than the sum of a handled staters winch he car¬ 
ried to Alcibiadcs, and entreated him to accept. 
Alcibiades was pleased at the thi’ig, ainl with a smile 
invited him to supper. Aflcr a kind reception and 
entertainment, lie returned him the gold, but re¬ 
quired him to attend the next day wlien the public 
revenues were to be offcrctl to tiiim, and to be sure 
to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to 
excuse himself, because the rent w'oiiid be many 
talents, Alcibiades, wdio iiad a private pique against 
the old farmers, tlircatcncd to have him beaten if he 
refused. Next morning therefore the stranger ap¬ 
peared in tlie maiket-placc, and oCcred a talent more 
than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy and 
angry at this, called upon him to iiaino his sccuiity, 
supposing that he could not find iiiiv. The poor 
man upon this, much startled, was going to retire 
with shame; when Akibiades, who .'•tood at some 
distance, cried out to the inagistiatcs, '** Set dowm 
“ my name; he is my hicud, and 1 \A]\ be his 
security.” When the old farmers of die reienue 
heard this, they wore much perplexed ; for their way 


** The stater ^vas a coin wliich weighed four Attie clraclmiaa, ond 
was eitlier of gold or sihcr. 'I'hc sdver v.’as woith about two shi!- 
l».gs ami sixpence sterling. Tin. i.tatcr dancus, a irold com, was 
woith twelve sMdlmgs and ,thrt e))ence lulfiicnny; !>ut the Attic 
^t^llter ot gold must have been wojih much more, if w e reckon the 
proponion of gold to silver only as ten to one; D..cior'therefore 
is greatly jnLtuKcn, lie .sa^ t. the coin htire on ntioned by 

i lutarch worth only forty Prciicb sous; for Plutarch expressly 
jaientions, that these bUilcrs xterc of gold. 
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with the profits of the current year to pay the 
rent of the })recc(1ing: so that, perceiving no other 
way to extricate themselves out of the flifficulty, 
they humbly applied to the stranger and offered him 
money. But Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent, which was accordingly paid him. 
IIa\’itig rendered him this service, he told him he 
might relinquish liis bargain. 

Though Socrates Inid many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades’ heart by the excellence of 
his genius, and the pathetic turn of his conversation, 
wliich often drew tears from his young companion. 
And though sometimes he gave nim the slip, and 
was drawn away by liis tlattcrers, who exhausted all 
the art of pleasure f()r that purpose; yet tlie philo- 
5'oplicr took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared 
niid res])ectcd none but him, regarding the rest with 
sovereign contempt, lleuce tliat saying of Clean- 
tlics, “ Socrates holds Alcibiades by the ear, and 
“ leaves to his rivals the rest of him, with which he 
“ scorns to mctWle.” In fact, Alcibiades was very 
capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure; 
so at lea'.t what Tluicyflides says, concerning liis 
excesses in his way of living, gives us occasion to 
believe. Tiiosc who endeavoured to corrupt him, 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and 
love of distinction, and led him into extravagant 
and unseasonable projects; persuading him, that as 
soon as he should apply himself to the management 
of public affairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles him¬ 
self, in point of rcputaU'on as well as interest with 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when softened 
by the fire, is soon hardened again and brought to a 
proper temper by cold water; so when Alcibiades 
was enervated by luxury, or swoln with pride, So¬ 
crates corrected and brought him to himself by his 


yj, i^. 
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discourse#; for from them he learned the number of 
his defects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When® he was past his childhood, happening to 
go iutp a grammar-school, he asked the master for 
a volume of Honier; and upon his answering that 
he h^d, nothing of Homer’s, he gave him a box on 
the ear, and left him Another schoolmaster tell¬ 
ing him, that he had :\ Homer corrected by himself j 
How!” said Alcibiades, “ and do you employ 
“ your time in teaching children to read? You, 
who are able to correct Homer, might seem to 
“ be fit to instruct men 

One day wishing to speak to Pericles, he went 
to his house; and being told that, “ He was engaged 
in considering how to give in his accoiiriis to the 
people;** he said, as lie went away, “ He had 
“ better consider how' to avoid giving in any accounts 
“ at all ’V* 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign 
at Potiduja, where Socrates lodged in the same tent 
with iiim, and was his companion ki every engage- 

o 

M. Dack'r, in excuse for tlie sclioolmaster, pleads that 
poesns were at that time in few hands. And yet they 
hadbf'on coliectecl by Lveurgus,as Plutarch informs us in his Life, 
whrni hn was travelling in Asia Min«r, arranged by him in a re¬ 
gular set i( s, 'and i’ .troduced into Greece. See Vol. t. p. 115. and not, 
(iH.) Di»ig'‘nc'N Laertius indeed claims the honour of this achieve¬ 
ment ibr i^oIoT. liud otheis for Pisi&fcratus, or his son Hipparchus. 
Ptiilijpa, tiny htd each of them some concern in collecting them, 
or conuu'rng t'j. n in tlicir present order: at all events, they could 
h irdiy bv so sc i ce iii the time of Alcibiades, as M. Dacier sup¬ 
poses; nor vcouk! Plutarch, upon that theory, have recorded this 
stoiy. Sue also J''lian V. II. xiii. 38.* 

M. Rkard takes this passage seriously, and thinks that this 
second abccedaiiun might possibly have corrected Homer!—-an au¬ 
thor, under whom Alexantfer the Great studied the art of war, and 
Lycurgus improved himself in moral and political science !* 

** I'his story is not told in the Life of Pericles, where one would 
naturally expect to meet with it; and is indeed rendered impro¬ 
bable by what Plutarch there says, of his superiority to the love of 
wealth, and his ginera! accuracy as a statesman; which is abun-’ 
dai|tly confirmed by the impartial Thucydides (ii. 65.) in hi| 

It Kflci KfUfTTm.* 
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menf. In the principal battle, they both behaved 
with the utmost gallantry; but Alcibiades at last fell¬ 
ing down wounded, Socrates advanced tb defend 
him, which he effectually did in the sight of great 
11 umiters, saving both him and his ai ms. For this 
the prize of valour w^as certainly due to Socrates, 
but-the generals inclined to bestow it upon Alcibiades 
on account of his quality; and Socrates, willing to 
encourage his thirst after true glory, was the first 
w ho gave his suffrage for him, and urged then^ to 
adjudge him the crowm and the complete suit of 
armour. On the otlier hand, at the battle of Deliutn 
where the Athenians were routed and Socrates 
with a few others was retreating on foot, Alcibiades 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his re¬ 
treat and brought him safe oti'; though the enemy 
were pressing furiously forward, and made a con¬ 
siderable slaughter of the Athenians. But this hap¬ 
pened long afterward. 

To Hijiponicns the father of Callias, a man re¬ 
spectable both, tor his birth and /ortune, Alcibiades 
one day* gave a box on the ear j not that he had 
any quarrel with him or w^as heated by passion, but 
simply because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed 
with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of this insolence, and every body 
(as it was natural to expect) expressing some resent¬ 
ment, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait 
upon Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was ad¬ 
mitted. As soon as he came into his presence, he 
stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body desired him to beat and chastise him as he 
pleased. But Hipponicus pardoned him, and dis- 

Laches, who was with Socrates at the time, informs us that, 
if others had done their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians 
would not have been defeated in the battle of Delium. See Thucyd. 
ii. 2., iv. 101. Plato however, from whom we ^vc this account of 
the affair at Fotidaea, is supposed by Athenseus (v. 15 ) to have 
fabricated the story in honour of his master: but his propik are.too 
long for insertion m this place.* That battle was fought 01. Ixxxix., 
eight years after the battle of Potidsea. 
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inisSed lii.s rcscnttncni; nay, some time afterward 
he l|im his daughter Ilipparete in marriage. 
Some say ?t was not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, 
' whd gave Hipparete to Alcibiadcs with ten talents 
fbeher portion; and that, -when she brought him a 
child, he denjanded ten talents more, as if he Iiad 
taken her on that condition: upon which Callias, 
apprehensive of some ill consequence from his art¬ 
ful contrivances, declared to the people in full as¬ 
sembly, that if he should happen to die without 
cb^reii, they should be his heirs 

Hipparete was a most prudent and affectionate 
wife ; but at last, growing uneasy at her hnsbaiurs 
associating with .such a number of courtesans, both 
strangers and Athenians, she quitted his house and 
went to her brother’s. Alcibiadcs however con¬ 
tinued his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain 
about her ; but it was necessary for her, in order to 
a legal separation, to give in a bill of divorce to the 
Archon, and to appear personally with it: for the 
sending of it by another hand wrfs. not sufficient. 
When she came to do this according to law, Alci- 
biades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried 
her through the market-place to his own house, no 
one presuming to oppose him or to take her from 
him. From that time she remained wnth him until 
her death, which happened not long afterward, when 
Alcibiades was upon liis voyage to Ephesus. Nei¬ 
ther does the violence used in this case seem to he 
contrary to the laws, either of society in general, 
or of that republic in particular. For the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who seeks to be divorced 
to appear in person, probably intended to give the 
husband an opportunity of meeting with and recover¬ 
ing her. 

** This version isf founded upon a passage in fhe oration of Ando- 
cidos against Alcibiades, referred to by M. Kicard, where the fact, 
as it .now stands in the text, is expressly asserted; and is indeed 
mnob the more probable of the two, if resentment of ill usage tltcu 
operated upon the human heart, as it usually does at present.’*^ 
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Alcijbiadcs had a dog of uncommcu^/size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy minae; aM yet his 
tad, which was his principal ornament, h0,caused to 
be cttt ofF^®. Some of his acquaintance severdy 
blamed his acting so strangely, and told him that ail 
Athens rung wdth the story of his foolish treatment 
of the dog: at which he lauglied and said, This 
“ is the vciy thing I wished ; for I w^onld have the 
Athenians talk of this, lest they should "find some- 
‘‘ thing worse to say of me/’ 

The first thing which made him popular, an^ in¬ 
troduced him into the administration, was his dis¬ 
tributing of money, not designedly but by accident. 
Seeing one day a great ciowd of people, as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant; and being 
infbnned that tiicre w'as a donative made to the peo¬ 
ple, he gave money loo, as he went in among them. 
This meeting with loud applause, he was so much 
dclighfcd, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe ^ ; an^l the bird, frightened with the noise, 
flew aw'ay.^ Upon this, the people set up still louder 
acclamations, and many of them assisted him to 
recover the quail. Ihe man, who caught it and 
brought it back to him, was one Antiochus'*’ a pilot, 
for whom he had ever afterward a particular regard. 
kVoui his birth, his estate, his personal valour, 

TIsc* v.iludble miti(nio irnrhle representing this animal in his 
rnrtailof! s\. te,,lb iu)« at Dniscoiiibc i’.nk, Yorksliire. But Dun- 
c'»nbo-P 'ik, much as it may owe in various respects to art, is still 
more inclebti'cl to maure.'^ 

It wai. the fashion in those days to hrcetl quails, as the English;^. 
pn h pudiir ’ do cocks for fighting; and, after the decision of the 
i'jigl'.sh senate upon the question of bull-fighting, anglit it not he 
adv'.od ciuut! too.^ hocrates, having brought AlcibiadelB lo 
tiiat the way to rise to distinction among the Atheniani 
AVI.', to stud\ to excel the generals of their enemies, replied with 
tliis severe iiony, ‘No, no, Alcibiudes; your only study is, how 
to Mjrpaas Midias a liio art of breeding quails.* (Plato, Aicib. 1.) 

The n iine of tbi’ man wlio caught the qdhil would hardly have 
been mentimud, had not Alcibiades subsequently entrusted him 
With the command of the fleet in his absence; when be took the op- 
nortunify to nglit, and was tompletely beaten, 

12 
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find the number of his friends and relations, he de¬ 
rived ^eat advantages for introducing himself into 
the management of public affairs; but what he chose, 
above all*the rest, to recommend himself by tp the 
people, wfis the charm of his eloquence. That he 
was a fine speaker, tlie comic writers bear witness y 
as does the prince of orators likewise in his oration 
against Midias where he says that Alcibiades was 
the most eloquent man of his time. And if we may 
believe Theophrastus, a curious inquirer and one 
more versed in histoiy than the other philosophers, 
Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
a singular readiness of ideas. But as his care was 
employed not only upon the matter but the expres¬ 
sion, and he had little facility in the latter, he often 
hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon 
the word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred 
to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses, and the 
number of his chariots. For no one beside himself, 
either subject or sovereign, ever sent seven,chariots 
tqgether to the Olympic games. The' first, the 
second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucy¬ 
dides or the third (as Euripides states), he bore 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performed 
by tne most ambitious in that way. Euripides thus 
Celebrates his success; 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory. 

First on the dusty plain 
The threefold prize to ^ain; 

Wh^t hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story ? 

N 

** It appears from the passage of Demosthenes alluded to, that 
lie spoke only from common fame, and consequently that there was 
little of Alcimadee* then extant. (L.) We find some remains of his 
oratory in Hihc^dides, adds Langhorne; but who estimates the 
eloquence of ancient ^atesmen from the harangues of their historians, 
from the * Debates in the Senate of Lilliput,* as 
ago ip the Gentleman’s Magazmei^ 


or oi moaern ones 
detailed sixty years 
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Twice ^oes the trumpet’s voice thy naane ; * 

Around the plausive cirque proclsum: 

Twice on thy brow was seen 
The peaceful olive’s jrreen, 

The glorious palm of easy-purchased fame. 

Tlie emulation wliicli several Grecian cities expressed, 
in their presents to him, gave a still higher lustre to 
his victories. Ephesus provided a magnificent pa¬ 
vilion for his use; Chios was at the expense of keep¬ 
ing his horses, and beasts tor sacrifice ; and I^sbos 
supplied him with wine, and every thing necessary 
for the most elegant public table Yet, amidst 
this success, he did not escape without censure, oc¬ 
casioned eitiier by the malice of his enemies, or 
his own misconduct. There was at Athens (it is 
said) one Diomedes, a man of good character and 
a friend of Alcibiades, who 'was very desirous of 
winning a prize at the Olympic games; and being 
informed that there was a chariot to be sold, 'which 
belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcibiades 
had a strong interest, he persuaded him to buy it 
for him. , He accordingly did buy it, but he kept it 
for himself;* leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and 


*** Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prize*? in person; 
beside which, his clmiiots won twice in his absence, 'i'he latter is 
what Euripides refers to, in the words uTretvri and (L.) 

Athenaeus also i .‘3., and Jsoci’ates, speak of these victories; but. 
the first agrees with Thucydides, and Eiuipidcs jj» supported by the 
latter.* 

Antislhenes,'a disciple of Socrates, writes that Chios fed his 
horses, and (’yzicuni provided hisvictuni.. The passage is remai li¬ 
able ; for we learn from it that this wa^ done, not only when Alci¬ 
biades went to the Olympic games, but in his wailike expeditions, 
and even in his travels. ‘ Whenever (says he) Alcibiades tiavellcd,^ 
four cities of the allies ministered to him, as his handmaids. Ephe-‘ 
sus furnished liim with tents, as sumptuous as those of the Petsians; 
Chios found provender for his liorses; Cvziruin supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table; and Lesbos with wine and all 
other necessaries for his household,*' None but opulent cities were 
able to answer such an expense: for when Alcibiades won the three 
prizes in person at the Olympic games, after he bad ofteerd a veiy 
Costly sacrifice to Jupiter, be entertained at a magnificent repast' 
the innumerable cipipany which had assisted at the games. 

9 
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to tall god^and men to bear witness of the injus- 
Foi this, an action seems to have been brought 
against h|m; and an oration stiJl exists concerning 
a chariot, written by Isocrates in defence of Alcibi- 
ad^, then a youth ; but the plaintiff is there named 
liislas, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young, when he first applied 
himself to the business of the republic, and yet he 
soon showed himself superior to the other orators. 
The persons capable of standing in some degree of 
competition with him, were Piianix the son ot“ Era- 
sistratus, and Niciiis the son of Niceratus. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one ot‘ the best 
generals pf his tiinc. Tlie former was but a youth 
like himvself, just beginning to make his way, ibr 
which he had the advantage of high birth; but in 
other respects, as well as in the art of speaking, he 
was inferior to Alcibiadcs. He seemed fitter for so¬ 
liciting and persuading in private, than for stemming 
the torrent ol'a pulilic debate : in short, he was one 
of those, of whom Eupolis says; 

i 

^ » 

True, lie can talk, and yet he is no speak«r **.’* 

There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and 
Phseax, in which among other things it is alleged 
of Alcibiades, that he used at his table many of the 
gold and silver vessels provided for the sacred pro¬ 
cessions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one llyperbolus, of the ward 
of Perithois, whom Thucydides ““ mentions as a very 


Aulus GelHns aNo cites thi^ line (i. 1.5.) and says that Sallust, 
•peaking of one M. Atilius Palicanus, had endeavoured to imitate 
it in his loqm^x maj 3 [is facundus. The French preserve the 

•ame distinction in their nerds, and^;rtr/cr.* 

*7 Alcibiadcs, it seems, borrowed this consecrated plate, and after 
proAning it for secular purposes would not return it till the eve of 
(lie ^stival, upon w^iich it was to be exhibited, that strangers might 
he had lent it to the city. Phseax is mentioned by Tliucy- 

V. ^ ' »• 

-Vfii. 7^, /'He is also mefttioned by Ciceroni his Brut, 
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bad man, and who was a constant subject of ridicufe 
for the comic writers. But he was uncojiperned at 
the worst things, which they could say of him; and, 
being regardless of honour, he w'as also insensible of 
shame. This, though really impudence ahd folly, 
is by some people called fortitude and a noble dar¬ 
ing. But, though no one liked him, the people 
nevertheless made use of him, w]ien4:hev v/ished to 
strike at persons in authority. 

Upon Iiis instigation, the Athenians were now 
really to proceed to the ban of Ostracism, by which 
they depose and expel such of the citizens as arc dis¬ 
tinguished by their dignity and po\ycr, thercin con- 
sulting their envy rather iIkiii their fcai s. As iu was 
evident, that this scntcPice was levelled against on'e* 
of the three, Phaiax, Nicias, or Aici iades, the lat¬ 
ter took cave to unite conteiuiing parties, and 
leaguing with Nicias caused ic Ostiacism to fall 
upon Hyperbolus iiunself. kSoiiic it was not Ni¬ 
cias, but Phaaix, with whom 41cibia(lcsjoined inte¬ 
rest, and by whose assistance he expelled their com¬ 
mon and unsuspecting cneni}' for no vile or obscure 
person had* ever undergone that punishment. So 
Plato the comic poet assures us, when ho says of 
Hyperbolus, 

Well hail the caititFeaiii’d his bauishmeiit, 

But not by Ostrarisni, that senti'iicc sacred 
* To (headedcmiucuce. 


Wc have elsew’herc, howT\cr, given a more detailed 
account of wliat history has recorded upon this 
subject “4 


and by Aris.toph. Iren, ill.; the scholiast on whom (In Ran.) says, 
that he retired to Samos upon his banibhment; and for some criiuti 
or other was by the Samians enclosed m a sack, and thrown into 
the sea, M Ricard ah loc> observes, he was * fabricant de ian- 
terna j* and the Schol. in Aristoph, Jt|ajro ^The 

history of the French revohition connects these ideas but\too 
glosely.* 

' ’9 In the Lives of Aristides and Nicias. 
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A!cibia(!e$ was not less disturbed at the p^rcAt 
esteem^ in which Nicias was held by the enemies of 
Athens, dian at tlic respect with which he was treated 
by the Athenians themselves. The rights of hospi¬ 
tality had long subsisted between the iainily of Alci- 
biadcs and the Lacedaemonians, and he had taken 
particular care of such of them as were made prison¬ 
ers at Pylos ;* yet when they found that through 
Nicias’ influence chiefly they had obtained a peace 
and recovered the captives, they attached themselves 
to him with inci eased regard. It was a common 
observation among the Gieeks, that Pericles had 
engaged them in a war, and Nicias had set them free 
from it; nay, the peace was e\ en called ‘ tlie Nician 
peace.’ Tliis nnulc Alcibiades very uneasy, and out 
of envy to Nicias he determined lo break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos, from their haired and apprehension of the 
•Spartans, sought to get rid of all connection with 
them, he privately gave them hopes of assistance 
from Athens; and both by ln\ agents and in person 
encouraged the principal citi/ens not to .entertain 
any tear, or to give n[) any poinl, but to apply to 
the Athenians, who were almost ready to repent of 
the peace which they had made, and would soon find 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Lacedaunonians liad entered into al¬ 
liance with the Bccotians, and had delivered Panac- 
tns to the Atlicnians, not with it’s fortifications entire 
(as they ought to have done), but quite dismantled 
he took the opjwrtunity, while the Athenians were 


5® This is inacc'jvatclv In some readings of this passage, as vrell 
as in Plutarch’s Life of ISiicias, asenbed to that general. Thucyd. 
viii. 6. informs us, tJut the name of Alcibiades was Lacedemonian; 
that * the rights of hospitality ’ mentioned in the text commenced 
between his father C'llnias, and Alcibiades the father of Eudius oiie 
of the li^piiori, whj had lodged in his house at Athens, and whose • 
name (as a pKdgc of their friendship) he bestowed upon his son, 
Alcibiades, likewise, called one of his boys Eudius.* 

1* For the particulars of the story relative t» Panartus, a frpatier 
Cbrtrcss between Bmotia and Attica, see Thucyd. v. 3.4^.* 
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meens^d at this proceeding, to indime them stifi 
facthen * At the same time be risked a^selamour 
against "Kicias, by some plausible allegatjibns re- 
]H'{)aching him with having neglected, wh^h com- 
inandvr-in-chief, to take jirisOncrs the garrison^® 
by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with having released 
them, when taken by others, in order to 
himself with the Laccdmmoniaiis. * He faither 
asserted, that though Nicias had a strong interest 
with the Lacedmmonians, he would not make use of 
it to oppose their entering into the confederacy with 
the Bceotians and CJorinthians; but that, when an 
alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevcnt'thcir accept¬ 
ing it, if it were likely to give umbrage to the 
J^acedmmonians. 

By these charges, ho^vever, Kiclas was much 
disconcoi'ted: at lliat very juncture embassadors 
accidentally arrived troin Lacedaemon with mode¬ 
rate proposals, and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all differences in an equitable 

3® After the Tjaccdsemonians had lost the fort of Pvlos in Mes- 
bcnla, they left in the ^^lc of Spliacteria (opposite to that fort, and 
commanding the approach to ic hy sea) a garrison of three hun¬ 
dred and tirent)'" men, beside Mclols, under the command of Epi- 
Mdes, the son of i\ro]obrus. The Athenians would have despatched 
Nicias, while commandir-in-chicf, with a fleet against that island, 
hut he excused himself. Cleon afterward, in conjunction with 
-l>emostlfenes, got possession of it, as he had pledged himself to 
do, slew several of the garrison, and sent tljc rest prisoners to 
Athens. (Thucyd. vi. 2S. H4.) An.jong those prisoners were a hun¬ 
dred and twenty Kpaitans, who hy the assistance of Nicias obtained 
their release. The I.acedicinonians subsequently recovered the 
fort of Pylos: for Anytus, who was sent with a squadron to suppoit 
it, finding the wind directly against him, returned to Athens; upon 
which the people, according to their usual custom,' condemned 
him to die. This bcnteiice, however, he commuted for a viuit 
sum of raohey, being the first who reversed a judgement in that 
manner. (L.) 

■# Cleon is represented hy Cicero (Brut. 7.) as a man of some elo¬ 
quence, but fectiously di«posed. According to Plutarch (Life of 
Nicias y he was remarkable for emptiness, arrogance, and impetuosity 
*—which recommended him indeed to the ptmuCfiieeji^Aut 
in Uto evetit‘nearly effected the I'um, of Athiins.* \ 

VOL. ir. K . \ 





Wy* V was satisfied, atid ne^it day the 

peopl^l^^ be eoavcned: but Alcibiades, dreari-^ 
ling ti^Hsuccc^s of that aiidieiKe, found an oppor¬ 
tunity pf speaking- with the embassadors in the mean 
iinJl thus addressed them ; ** Men of Lacedm- 
mon, what is it you are going to do ? Are ypu not 
apprised, that the beliaviour of the senate is always 
Oandid and humane to those who apply to it, 
Ayheroas the people are haughty and expect great 
concessions? Ifyou say that you are come wdtlr 
full powers, you will diul them exorbitant and 
‘‘ unreasonable in tlieir demands^ lietract then 


“ your imprudent declaration, and if you wish 
“ to keep the Athenians within the bounds of mode- 

ratibn, and not to have terms extorted from you 
“ which you cannot approve, treat With them as if 
** you bad not a discretionary commission. I will 
“ use^my best endeavours in favour of the Lacedffi- 
“ monians This promise he confirmed with 
an oatlli and thus drew them over from Nidas to> 
himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire 
confidence, admiring both his understanding and 
his address in business, and regarding Ifim as a very 
extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the embas¬ 
sadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them in 


an obliging manner, what their commission was; 
upon which they answered, that “ they did not come 
“ as plenipotentiaries.*' He then began to rave 
and storm, as if he had received, not inflicted, an 
injury j calling them faithless prevaricators, who 
were come neither to do nor to say any thing honour¬ 
able. The senate was incensed, the people enraged j 
and Nicias, Who was ignorant of Alcibiailes’ impo¬ 
sition, |flldd with astonishment and confusion at tiiis 

4 « / J I ( 
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i . also v*‘'4<5. relates this faet, which recurs in the 

with littljj ^varmtioii, though, he da^'^hot actually 
^IcjhxaiSkJS up^’the occasion.* ' 




;^ojio^ls of the embassadors tlrus rejected. 
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Afcibiad^s was declared general, and "soon ,?i4lgag8d«' 
tlie Argives^^, the Elearis, and the Manti^aijs ai 
allies to the Athenians. No hod^^ can\incnded ther 
manner of tiiis transaction, but the edect ^was iro*. 
portaii^'**: since it divided and embroiled ahjaost the 
whole of Peloponnesus, in a sir.gle day lifted so 
many arms against the Lacodioinonians at i\fantiqo;i^ 
and removed to such a distance from Athens the 
scene of war; by which the* Laceda?monians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a 
miscarriage would have endangered the very being 
of their state. 

Soon aficr this battle at Mantinca"®, the prin¬ 
cipal officers of tlie Argivc army attempted to 
abolish the popular government in Argos, and to 
take the a<iministration into their owm hands. The 
Lacedannonians countenanced tlie design, and as¬ 
sisted them to carry it into execution. But the 
people took up arms again, and defeated their new 
masters : and Alcibiades, coming to their aid, ren¬ 
dered tl)C victory more complete. At the same time 
he persuaded them to extend their walls down to 
the sea, that They might always be in a condition to 
receive succours from the Athenians : and sent them 


*“* He conckulcd aleague (01, Kxxix. 1<.) with these states for 
a hundred years, inserted at full length in Thucydides, from whom 
we learn that the treatie» of the ancient Orceks were not less perfect 
and explicit than our’s. They were of as little consequence too: 
K)r how boon was that broken, which the Athenians hud made with 
the Lncedoiinonlans ! Thucydides enters into considerable detail 
upon this subject, (v. 46., &c.) 

Plutarcb here shows himself superior to the weakness of esti¬ 
mating a measure by it’s accidental success (see p. lOS., not. 70>) 
for the Athenians were beaten at Mantinea. The victory however, 
as appears from Thucyd. (vi, 16.), did not give the Lace^mouians 
any great confidence in their resources.* 

Fought Ol. xc, 3., near three years afte? the conclusion of 
the treaty with. Argos. See Thucyd. vi. 66., 

Those officers availed themselves of the consternation, which 
seized the jk^ople of Argos after the loss of the *battle; and 
l.acedaimonians gladly supported them, from a persuasion that if 
the popular government were abolished, and an aristoc^y;. 
that of Sparta) set up in Argos, diey i^oidd soon be 
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an<3?* masons from Athens, strettiiously 
e5^l;^tt|Pimse^ upon this occasion, which tended 
t^Sj^reai’se his personal interest and power, as well 
ei^^hafc^'^f his country. He advised the people of 
iPafcft, likewise, to join their city to tlie sea by long 
' And some one observing to the Patrcnsians, 

That) the Athenians would one day swallow them 
^;\iip i” “ Possibly it inav be so,” said Alfcibiades> 
^ lljut they win begin with the feet, and do it by 
fflittle^and little, whereas the I^acediBinonians will 
begin with the head, and do it all at once.” He 
Exhorted the Athenians to assert the empire of tlie 
as well as of the sea; and was'ever inciting the 
young warriors to show by their deeds, that they 
remembered the oath, which they hatl taken in the 
temple of Agraulos That oath is, that they will 
consider wheat, barley, vine, and olives, as the 
boundaries of Attica ; by which it is insinuated, that 
they should endeavour to possess themselves of all 
lands, that are cultivated and fruitful. 

ButUhese his high abilities in politics, his elo¬ 
quence, his reach of genius, and -his kpeniiess of 
apprehension, were tarnished by his luxurious living, 
his drinking and debaucheries, his effeminacy oi‘ 
dress, and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple 

A 

' ** Patrtt! was a city of Acliaia. The execution of the project 
here suggested by Alcibiades was obstructed by tlic inhabitants of 
Corinth, SIcyon, and other neighbouring states.* 

3» Written Aglauros in Herod, viii, 5S , Pausan. i. iv., and Ov. 
Met. ii. 7B9., but more generally as by Plutarch. Ulpi.'n, in his 
scholia upon Demosth. de Vnh. Leg. relates the story of Agrauios. 
yho deviited herself to death lor the enemies of her country { but 
idth some mistakes, as observed by Lareher in hik notes to Hero¬ 
dotus, Pollux ix, 105.) has preserved tire forninla of the very 
^lant t^d' patndtic oath taken in lier temple, which does not 
!&cWd&^e unjns$ clause incniioncd in the text. The divinities 
Wpked %oii occasion, beside Agraulos herself^ were Bellona 
l»)d with /I'hallo, Anxo, and Hegemon,' t^es anciently 

(as we arc^informed by Pausan. ix. 35.^ to the three Graces, 
do;i|{^ however seera the most happib* Adapted Jo the attesta- 
tnilita^ oath. ,Scc also Pliilostv. Vit. A|ionon. iv. 21. 
of Aj^ se^aao to have recspntly Come agaii^ intOs&shfou 
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rofee with a long train, whenever, he appeared ^ 
public. He caused the planks of his galley t© be cn^ 
away, that he might lie the softer, his be<l not being 
placed upon the boards, but suspended upon girths^ 
And in the wars he bore a shield of gold, which h^ 
none of the usual ensigns of his country,ybut ^ 
their stead a Cupid bearing a thunderbolti<> 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with abl^^, 
rence and indignation, and even dreaded the coij? 
sequence. They regarded his foreign manners, hia 
prodigality, and his contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. And Aris¬ 
tophanes^^ well expresses, how the bulk of the 
people were disposed toward him 5 

They love, they hate, but cannot live without bijn, f 

And he still more severely satirises him by the , 
lowing allusion: 

Nurse not a lion’s whelp within your walls; 

But, if he is brouglit up there, sooth the brute. 

• 

Both eities and 'private persons had of old their ensi^g, devices, 
or arms. ThosSofthc Athenians were commonly Minerva, the 
owl, or the olive. None but people of figure were alloweli to 
bear any devices; nor even they, until they had performed some 
action to deserve them; in the mean time, their shields were i^in 
white. Virgil applies the par/nei^7ie inglorius nlM to the prmetms 
Helaior ^iEn. ix. 54*8., where however see Heyne). Aidbiades, 
in his device, referred to the beauty of his person and his martial 
prowess. Mottos, too, were used. The shield of Capaneus, ibr 
instance, exhibited a naked man w'ith a torch in his hand, and was 
inscribed * I wiH burn the city.* See more in JEschyl. 

©JiC, and in Eurip. <a»i»»<rr. (L.) 

Rtci^^d endeavours to account for some discrepancies in th^ 
trai^edians, by su|mosing that t^he first has assigned them their new 
devices, asspiped ipr the siege of Thebes, while the latter has left 
them in possession of their old ones. On some medals of pk^le? 
tmn'woj^pd a lion^ with a tbundeiiioit in his mouth; which 
illustrate, though it does not justify, Malherbe^s line— 

Ptie^d9 piJoiidfe^ t,oaiSf ft m comme un lion.* 

Ran. V. 4. This passaige, which will remind the reader of 
Martial’s &nious 

. - /f ^ 'v 

• . » , Neo pcstum fmm nec me tCt 

is erroneohldy put kto the mouth of Pericles by Valf.^en^f 
sect. ^ > 
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His pr,odigious liberality indeed, the games wliidi 
he cjchil^ited, and the other extraordinary instances 
ol’ his munificence to the people, the glory of his 
anc^Btors, the beauty of his person, and the force of 
his eloquence, together \pith his heroic strength, his 
valour, and experience in war, so gained upon the 
Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, calling 
them sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
Much were his confining Agatharchiis the painter 
until he had painted his house, and then dismissing 
him wiili a hamKome ])rc^ ent; his giving a box on 
the car to Tanrea^j who exhibited game-s in opposi¬ 
tion to him, and vied vitli him tiir the piefercnec ; 
and his takiiigone of the cajilive Melian women fin* 
his mistress, and bringing: u]) a child which he harl 
by her. The e uere what they called, his ‘ good- 
luunonred frolics.’ itut siirciy we cannot bestow 
that appclJalion upon the slaughtering ol’ all the 
anales in tJic ide of Helos \ who had ani\cd at 
years of puberty, which was in ctwisecpience of a 
decree that he pi oinoted. Again, \\ hen Ai istophon “ 
liad painted the courtesan Kemca with Aleibiades in 
her anus, many oi‘ the people eagerly crowded to 
see it} but the elder Athenians were highly dis¬ 
pleased, and consideied these us .dghts fll only lor 

Till painter 1m<l been familiar witli Aleibiades* inistrciss. (L.) 

0 DeaiO'tit. 'tid., when he liUnise ment ions the insult offered 
to T.mrooa, and observes that theie wae. then no law to puni&h 
Kjch outrages.* 

The j 1 • of Molob, oti^ of the Cyclades and a colony of T^acc- 
claimoD, yfa'- l'( ickndctl by Aleibiades, at the head of 'Jfj shijvs and 
flaKK) men (01, se. 4.), iiiul, h^ the help of a ri'inforceincnt 
uudci PlHt»KTatcs, taken the v^ar lullowing. Thucjdidcb, who has 
given us au ae count o^'thi- bl.iughter of the Mclians, {v. 114—116.) 
makes no mention of the <U cree. lie might be dofcirons to have 
th j c^n ^bought tlie effect of a sudden transport in the roldiery, 
tttul deliberately cruel resolution of the people of Athens. 

i* Ai nucus iii 9. callvS this artbt Aglaophon, and tell, the 
vry sotnewhat diffvreugy. DI- Kic.ird judioumsly cMuim.ad> the 
‘lings of the old Athenian'*, and quotes PloUfs ntn|/nn law on 
me subject, that punter should spend up an a picture xnnie 
tluin three days.’* 
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a Jtjraiif s court, and as insults upon ihe laws 
Atlicns. Neither was it ill observed by Ardiestratiis, 
'“.that Greece could not bear another Aldbiades/^ 
When Tiinon the misanthrope saw Alcibiadcis, after 
haviii?^ gained his ])oiut, conducted home *with 
great honour from the place of assembly, he did 
not shun him, as he did other men ; but went up to 
him, and shaking him by the hand, said, “ Go 0a, 
“ niy brave boy, and prosper; for your prosperity 
“ will bring on the ruin of all tlu> crowd.” This 
occasioned various reflexions ; some laughed, others 
railed, and others v.ere extremely moved by the 
saying. So various were the judgements formed of 
AJcibiadcs, on account of the inconsistency of his 
character. 

In the time of Peiiclcs‘^\ the Athenians had a 
longing for Sicily; and, alter his death, they at¬ 
tempted it: frequently, under pretence of succour¬ 
ing their allies, sending aids of men and money to 
such of tlie Sicilians as were attacked by the Syra¬ 
cusans. These .were steps to greater armaments. 
But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an irresistible 
degsee, and })ersuaded them not to attempt the 
island in part and by. little and little, but to send a 
powerful fleet entirely to subdue it. He then in¬ 
spired the people with hopes of lofty things, and 
indulged himself in expectations still more extrava- 


PericK's, oy pniJenco and authority, had restrained tliis 
«xtraVcigaiit ambition of tlu Arlienians. lie died (01. Ixxxvii. 
4 m) in the third year of the Peloponnesian war. Two years ufUn- 
ward, the Athenums sent some ihips to llhegium, which w'ere to 
proceed thence to the succour of the Leontines, then attacked by 
the Syracusans. T)ic year Iblloniug, they flesputched a 
number: and two years after that, another of a still superior 
fp\:ce: but the Sicilians having put au end tp their divisiott^j^and 
by the advice of Hennocrijtes (whose speech'fhucydides, iilJiis 
fourth book, give^ us at large) having seaf back the fleet, the 
Athenians Verp so enraged at their genci^ls fyr not haviaq^^ipo- 
fluered that they banished two of them, Pytbodorus #ud 

^phod^ and laid a heavy fine upoo Eurymedon. j^d'lnfatuffed 
were they by tlieir prospediy, that'diey aoagined tljmseW<ssl 
-aistible),* 



i|S^‘ 
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: for be didiiot, like the' rcst^ consider Sicily 
ailhe erift of hivS wishes, but rather as an ir^trodtte* 
tiotj 'to ®the, mighty expeditions which he bad con* 
celf^d, r $0 tiuit while Kicias was dissuadit^g the 
people from the siege of Syracuse, as a busitiCiss too 
difficult to achieve, Alcibiades was dreaming of 
Carthage and of Lybia : and, after these were gain* 
ed, he projected the seizure of Italy and Pclopon* 
ne^us, regarding Sicily as little more than a maga¬ 
zine for provisions and w^aHike htorcs. 

The young men immediately entered into his 
schemes, and listened with the utmost attention to 
those, who under the sanction of age related won¬ 
ders concerning expeditions to Sicily ; so that many 
of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
drawing, in the dust the figure of the island, and 
plans of Libya and Carthage. We arc informed 
however that Socrates the philosopher^ and Meton 
the astronomer, were far from expecting that these 
wars would turn to the advantage of Athens. The 
^rmer, it should seem, was insinrerl with some pro¬ 
phetic notices by the Genius who attended him ; 
while the latter, influenced either by reasonings 
which lerl him to fear whal was to come, or else by 
soipe divination connected with his art, feigned him¬ 
self mad, and seizing a flaming torch attempted to 
set his house on fire. Others say that he counter¬ 
feited no sucli thing, but burned down his house in 
the night, and in the morning went and entreated 
ti|0 people to excuse his son from that campaign, 
th4t he might be a comfort to him under his misror- 
tnj^e. ^ this artifice he imposed upon them, and 
gipied hi; point. 

‘ much against his inclination, was appointed 

the gen^als; for he would have declined the 
had'it been only oti account (^;his hat^- 

sul>|e^ of this Genituf, PiutarcKi a se|«t- 

i Of tW mofim impute^lo Meton them ^ fee 

1^. feis general traiaiof thiid^g, that be hina^f adopter 

^ ’ '''' ■' 
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iiig, mich a coUegue. The Athenians,, howeve^ 
the war wonW be better conducted, ifthej 
declined giving entire scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, and tempered his boldness witb.the pru¬ 
dence* of Nicias. ^ For as to the third general Lanm- 
chus, though well advanced in years, he did not 
seem *to fall at all short of Alcibiades in heat and 
temerity. ; 

Wlien they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations for the 
armament. Nicias again opposed their measures and 
endeavoured to prevent the war. But Alcibiades 
replying to his arguments and carrying all before 
him, the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that 
the generals should have the absolute direction of 
the war and of all the preparations for it. When 
the people had given their assent, and every tiling 
was ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occurred 
in the piuticulars of the festival, which was at that 
time celebrated. It was tlie feast of Adonis **; the 
women walked ni procession with images, which re* 

presented t^ic dead carried out to burial, acting die 

#1 

These speeches, preserved or constructed by Thucyd. vi. flui- 
18., well deserve peruxsnl for the beautiful manner in which t|)ey 
display the wise and cautious measures of the first, and the rash ana 
arrogant impetuosity, the vis con&ilt e,cpersy of the latter.* 

On the feast of Adonis (who, from a close comparison of the 
circumstances connected with their festivals, seems to ^ave been the 
aarae with the Osiris or Bacchus of the ancients) all the cities put 
themselves in mourning; cofHns w-ere exposed at every door; the 
etatues of Venus and Adonis \i ere borne in procession, with cerjiitdn. 
veiBsels full of earth, in which they had raised corn, herbs, ftnd 
lettuce, and these vessels were called * the gardens of Adonis.’ 
After the ceremony was over, they were thrown into the sea or some 
river. This festival was celebmted throughout all Greece had 
AEgypt, and among the Jews too, when theyAegenerated into .ido¬ 
latry, as we learn From Ezek. viii. 14. * And bmiold there safiro- 
men weeping for Tammuz,^^ that is, Adonis. (L.) Hence Milto||*a 

llWloth Adonis fironi' bis native rock ' ' 

. Ban purple to the sea, supposed with Blood : . ? 

, ;j|kTanunuz yearly woun^. {F* E. i. 4afi) 

l^utsee iB^rd Hiaod. ii. 
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V ^ 

4a?h^tatidns, and singing the mournful dirges usud 
01 % auch bccasions. , 


j Add to this the mutiiating and dMguring of al¬ 
moin alLthe statues of Mercury^®, which happened 
„ in one night; a circumstance that alarmed’ even 
those, who had long despised things of this nature* 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the Sy* 
racu'sans were a colony ; and they were reported 
to have done it, with the hope that such a prodigy 
might induce the Athenians to suspend at least, and 
perhaps wholly to decline the war. But the people 
paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the dis* 
courses of those who said that there was no ill pre¬ 
sage in what had happened, and that it was merely 
the. wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flushed 
with winfe and bent on some extravagance. Indig¬ 
nation and fear made them consider this event not 


only as a bad omen, but as the consequence of a plot 
directed to greater matters ; and therefore both se¬ 
nate and people assembled several times within a few 
days, and bestowed upon every suspicious circum¬ 
stance the strictest examination. , » 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles pro¬ 
duced some slaves and sojourners, who accused 
A^biades and his friends of having delaced some 
other statues, and mimicked the sacred Mysteries in 
one of their drunken revels: upon which occasion 
(they said) one Theodorus represented the herald,, 
rolytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the high- 
ptiest; his other companions attending as persons 
initiated, and being thence denominated Mystse, 
S^ch was the import of the deposition of Thessalus 


. Athenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of their 

madf like terminal figures of stones of a cubical fpnn, (h.) 
ai^f .wrmonnted with beads of that deity. From them Pausanias 
Mys' ,{K 3S.> this form was borrowed by the rest of the Grcekjs. 
*Xhe mutilathini spok^ ef below was anterior to this, M is men- 


tioijied by 'ftiubyd. vi, . j ' 

fe,. Sent o^^under Arehias, tsie of tins Heraclidse. I^dcyd. vi. 
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ttie son of Cimoti, who accused Alcibiades of linpiei|i^ 
toward the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. 
people being ninch provoked at Alcibiades, and 
Andrpcles his bitterest enemy exasperating theilt 
still more, he was at first somewhat disconcerted. 
But when he perceived that the seamen and sol¬ 
diers- intended for the Sicilian expedition were on his 
side, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineanii 
consisting of a thousand m^ri declare, that they 
were willing to cross the seas and to pn the risk of 
a foreign war for his sake; but that if any injury 
were done to him, they would immediately maren 
home again, he recovered his spirits, and made his 
appearance to defend himself. It w'as now his ene¬ 
mies* turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need which they had ,pf 
him, would be favourable in their sentence* Topr^ 
vent this, they persuaded cQrtain orators not reputed 
to be his enemies, but as ill-affected to him as the 
most professed ones, to suggest to the people, “ Tlie 
absui dity of. causing a general who was invested 
with -Jl discretionary powder and a very important 
command, when the troops were collected and 
the allies all ready to sail, to be detained while 
** they w'crc casting lots forjudges, and filling the 
“ glasses’* with water to measure out the time of bis 
defence, in the name of the gods let him sail, 
“ and at the conclusion of the war stand account- 
able to the laws, which will still be the same.” 


S’ Clepsyilra'-, or wator-clocks, wore used in the public tribunali 
at Atiieng, t<» innit the chlhisioii ol' their advocates. These were 
stopped, dui’iij{» the depositions of witnesses, by an officer selected 
for that pii'-poso from the inferior clashes of the people. See 
viii- i). sect, i Ih ^i^chines (In Ctesiph.) informs us that, in ehaios 
reiatix c tp* the iniVnt-rion of the laws, t!ie water was dividodi 
three ports; one for the accuser, tho citation of the laws, and 
at.'te ; anotlier for the accused, and' Ids witnesses ; and a third, i* 
ho .?as notarquittoil by the iirst d^eisiort, for the judges. Upon 
wlijLli ’ J'oiirretrremarks fchi^, in criminal prosecutions, the 

ju' sronount- 'd t^uo verdicts^ the first on the jj^ilt, and the 
Ollier on,the penalty. 
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AMb^dCs easily siiw their malicioisi drift ib'^cekt 
itJg to put off the trial, and observed,That it 
**'^buld be an intolerable hardship to leave such 
** i^usations and calumnies behind him, and^to be 
" sent out with so important a commission^'while 


" be was in suspense as to his own fate. That he 
" ought to suffer death, if he could not clear himself 
" of the charge j but if he could prove his inno- 


" cence, justice required that he should be set free 
" from all fear of false accusers, before they de- 
" snatched him against their enemies.” But he 
eouid not obtain that favour. He was immediately 
ordered to set sail ; which he accordingly did, to¬ 
gether with his collegues, having under them nearly 
one hundred and forty galleys, five thousand one 
liundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about one thou¬ 
sand three hundred archers, slingers, and other 
light-armed forces, with suitable provisions and 


stdres. 


Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at 
Xlhegium. There he gave his opinion, as to the 
intiMner of conducting the war, in which he was op- 
poS^ed by Nicias; but Lamachus agreeing with him, 
het^ailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Ca- 
This was all that he performed, being soon 
sUtnmoned by the Athenians to take his trial. At 
first, as we have observed, there was nothing against 
him but llight suspicions, and the depositions of 
slaves and persons who sojourned in Athens. But 
Wiinemies took advantage of his absence to bring 


** Ol. xci. 2 ; the »eYenteenth year of the Peloponncatan war. 

. itorjiiHae. Thucyd. vi. 51. Upon this magnificent and well- 
Heet,^ see the same historian, ib. fil. 43. He likewise 
Nicias gave bis opinion first, in which he was oppOseti 
by^\^dtdiUles; and that f^amachus had originally a project dif- 
fere*H3f6in'^ bothi, but a( jfomed with Alcibiades. Polyaenus 
(i. r^atestbe stfiifcageiv, by which he got pc^s^oesion of 

CntiuiaFrondniw (ili.‘&^ mibrms ua, that he seized Agrigen- 
the'fame manderi^ Ab‘ft Auther proof also of his, subulty$ 
It k^ 0 Ar$ vi^.the ^l^ocfty of both these writers, that Ito took bjr 
the^fomof Ijgfacttse.* 
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matter of impeacliment, adding-to the ^^nutilS|' 
of the.«tatwe3 his sacrilegious behaviour -with 
spect .to the Mysteries, and alleging that both the#^- 
crimes flowed from the same source a conspiracy 
to change the government. All that were* accused 
of being in any way concerned in it, they comnniitted 
to prison unlmard; and repented exceedingly, that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his 
trial, and got him condemned * ujion so heavy a 
charge. Wliilc tin's fury lasted, every relation and 
friend and acquaintance of his was Very severely 
treated by the people, 

Thucydides^*" has omitted tlic names of the accu¬ 
sers, but others mention Dioclidcs and Teucer.' So 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, 

Good Hermc-', pray beware a fall; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some false Dioclldes 
Once more his shafts in fatal poison drench. 

Mruc. I will: Nor e’er again shall that informer 
Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

‘ No clear or‘strong evidence, indeed, was given 
by the informers. One of them, being asked how 
he could distinguish the faces of those who disfigured 
the statues, answered, that * he discerned them by 
the light of the moon j which w^as an obvious false- 

\ 

They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy toinc- 
iray the city to the Laceda'nioniuns, and that lie had persuaded thia 
Argives to undertake something to their prejudice. 

Yet he mentions Androcles (vm. Go.) as one of Alcihijtdes* 
most vehement foes, and with him Pythonicus is associated by An- 
docidcs. The successive informers, as given by M. Ricard, were 
Andromachus (one of Alcibiades* slaves), Teucer of Megara, yvho 
included himself but nut Alcibiades in his accusation, Agatlste, 
•vife of Alcnimonidcs, and Lydus, a slave df Phereclus. Tewcer 
deceived, in return, a thousand drachmas from the people. iJ'io- 
elides produced one of liis slaves, who declared that he had se^n by 
moonlight more than three hundred men employed in mutilating the 
statues,, of whom he named forty, and among them Andocides 
With, his frither and many of his, fkmily; but,, having been con¬ 
victed of falsehood by Andocides, ithe accuser was himself sen- 
lenoed to deatlu* v r 

9 . 
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« 

for it was done at the time of tbe moon*» 
change. J^very infclligcnt person exclaimed against 
such bareness, but tliis (kteclion did not iu the 
least pacify the ])eoplc: they proceeded with the 
aatno rage and \ioIence with \ihieh they had Ijcgun, 
taking informations and coinmittiiig to prison all 
whose names were given in. 

Among those who were tlieu iinpiisoned, in order 
to be brought to their trial, the orator Aiulo- 
cides, whom Hellanicus the hi-.*oriuii icpresont ^ a * 

one of the dcscendents oi‘lTls‘ He xxas thoir ht 

« 

to be no friend to a popular goxcrnaicnt, but a 
favourer of oligarch}. hat contributed not a 
little to his being suspected of having some concern 
in dcfiicing tlie IleiniaB was, that the great statue ol’ 
Mercury placed near his house, being consecrated 
to that god by the tribe .^Egcis, was almost the 
only one, among the more remarkable, which was 
left entire. It is theiclbre to this day universally 
called ‘ the Hermes of Andocides,* though the in¬ 
scription does not authorise that title. 

It happened that among his brother-piisonera 
Andocides contracted an acquaintance‘and friend¬ 
ship with one Timaeus ; a man not equal in rank 
to himself, but of uncommon parts and a daring 
iqfnrit. Uhis person adxised Andocides to accuse 
himself, and a few more; because the deciec pro¬ 
mised iinpuuity to any one vilio should confess and 
inform, vihercii** the exeiit of the trial \xa* iiiicertaiii 
to all, and much to be dreadi d by such of them as 
were persons of distinction. He represented to him, 
that it was better to save his litb by a fidsiry, than 
to suffer an inhimous death as one really guilty ol 
the crime ; and that, with respect to the public, it 

^ The name of this man, and the event of the accusation vrhiclt 
ha auggestedi Plutarch ap^ara to have given v ith less tlian Ins 
usual correctness :,ns no Tlina.mb is mentioned by Tliucyd. (\i. 
SS7., tic .); and Andocides himiielf declares, that lus advisor was hi% 
cousin Charioides, and that he only accused lour citizens, whti 
•eluded their sentence of banishment by voluntary flight.* 

1 » 
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would be an advantage to giv^ up a few persona 
dubious character, in order to rescue m%ny goo#* 
men from an enraged populace. \ 

By these arguments of Timaeus Andocides suf¬ 
fered himself to be persuaded, and informing againsjt 
himself and some others, enjoyed the impunity 
promised by the decree; l)ut all tliose whom he 
named were capitally punished, except a few that 
fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his de¬ 
position, he accused even his own servants. 

The fury of the people, however,' was not yet sa¬ 
tisfied ; but turning from the persons who had dis¬ 
figured the Hennm, as if it had rested a while only 
to recover it*s strength, it fell totally upon AIck 
biades. At last they sent the Salaniinian galley to 
fetch him, artfidly ordering their officer not to use 
violence or to lay hold on his person ; but to behave 
to him with civility, and to acquaint him willi the 
people’s orders that he should go atid take his trial, 
and clear himself before them. For they were ap¬ 
prehensive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, 
now that it was in an enemy’s country; vyhich 
Alcibiade*s, •had he been so disposed, iniglit have 
raised with the utmost case. The soldiers indeed 
expressed much uneasiness, at his leaving them, 
and expected that the war would be protracted tp a 
considerable lengtii bv the dilatory counsels ‘of 

Cj f 

Nicias, w’hcn the spur was taken away. For though 
Lamachns was vigorous and brave, he was deficient, 
on account of his poverty both in weight and 
dignity. 

Alcibiades immediately embarkedthe cdnsc- 
quence of which was, that the Athenians could not 
take Messena. There were persons in tlte town, 
whom Alcibiades perfectly knew to be ready to be- 


How different from thes^ were 'the Athenians in Uie^days Off 
’ivhen poverty, far from operating as an objection, gave 
a-f ’' to the character, and rendered it more j'e^pectable,’*' 

^ -* jfu |i(;. .. »t]y embarked on a vessel df his owai./fmd not oa 
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tmy it; awl as he apprised some that were iricnds* 
to the Syracusans of rfieir intention, the aflhir mis* 
cattied.. 

As soon as he arrived at ThuHi, he went on shoi c% 
awd coitccaling himseJf there, eluded the ,search 
which was made alter him. But some person know¬ 
ing him, and saying, “ Will you not then trust your 
‘‘ country?” he answered, “ As to any thing else, 
“ I will trust her *, but with my lilo I would not 

trust even my mother, lost she should mistake a 
“ black bean for a white one.” Being al'teiwvarcl 
told, that the republic had condemned liiin to die, 
he said ; “ But I will sliow them, that I am alive.” 

The information against him ran thus : " Thes- 
sahis the son ot Cimon, of the ward Lacias, ac- 
cuseth Alcibiades the son of C^linias, of the ward 
Scambonis, of sacrilegiously offending the goddesses 
Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting their Mys¬ 
teries, and divulging them to his comjianions in his 
own house. Wearing such a robe as the high-pric'-t 
does, while he .diow’s the holy tilings, he called 
himself high-priest, Polytion toi rh-lfearer, and llieo- 
dorus of the waul Phvgea lieiald; and flic rest of 
his companions lie called Myslm and ‘ Bretliieii 
of the secret’: in this acting contrary to the iiilcs 
and ceremonies c.stablisliod by llie Kumolpida*^”, the 

The , or ‘ pci ^on iriili.ecd,’ wcie to remain a veai 

tmder piobition, during winch tnm. thcywne to j>o no tlirthcr 
than the veMibulo of Ihc temple, and onl} partook «'f tin intiiior 
MystcriCb; tliey wcio thin called 1 popftty and admitted to all tlu* 
M)stents, cvttpt ‘•ach as wcic lescmd im the jnnUs. (L.) The 
interveninff twelvemonth was a pcuod of coiOmutd darknes«, 
unxiety, and tciioi. The third and find ceremofiy threw open to 
the BChietid few the doois of the sanctuary, and showed them the 
goddeits in all her glory* 

ICuniolpus, a native of Tin ace who settled at rieu«ti.s, was 
the first who instituted or arranged these ’Vlvsteues of Cerei., for 
which reason his dcscendeuts had the can of tliem after him; and, 
on the fftUhrO of hib line, those who buccoeded in tlie function were 
likewise called Bmnolpida*. (L.)^ See Pausan. i. iJS. Of the exe¬ 
cration, mentioned below, the form is preserved by Ly«?iab in bi« 
oration against Andocides, who w'as implicated witlt Alcibiades i* 
tlm accusation.* 
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heralds and priests at Elcush.” As he did not tnake 
his appearai» t, they condemned him, co\ifiscated 
his goods, luid ordered sjl the priests and prfestesses 
to denounce an execration against him ; which was 
accordingly done by all but Tlicano the daughter of 
Mcnon, pricbtcss of the tcMuple of Agraulos, who 
excused lierself, alleging that “ she was a piicstess 
“ for prayer, and not lor execration.” 

While these decrees and sentences were passing 
against Alcibiadcs, he was at Argos ; leaving ejuitted 
Tliurii, to talvc refuge in Peloponnesus. Still how¬ 
ever dreading liis ciicniic&, and giving np all hopes 
of being rci^torcd to Iii'^ country, lie sent to Sparta; 
soliciting permissiini to li\c there under the pro¬ 
tection of the public faith, and promising to serve 
them with more effect, than he had formerly an¬ 
noyed them while he w’as their enemy. The Spar¬ 
tans granting him a safe conduct, and expressing 
their readincvss to receive him, he went thither with 
pleasure. One thing he jiresently brought about, 
which was to jirocurc succours for SyracUvSC without 
farther hesitation or delay; having stimulated them 
to send thither Gylippiis^*^, to take upon him the 
direction of the Avai, and to crush the Athenian 
power in Sicily. He next persuaded them to declare 
war against the Athenians at home; and the third, 
and most important of* his counsels was, to fortify 
Dccclca; for this, IxMiig in tlic ncighboiuhood of 
Athens, w^as pioductive of great mischief to that 
conimoiiwealtli *'■. 

** Tlmcydldes (vii. '27.) tloes not intioiluce this celobrated gen**- 
ral’s name in the speech, which he puts into AIcibiade»* nioutii 
upon the occasion.* 

** Agis king of Sparta, at tlie head of a numerous army of La¬ 
cedaemonians, Corinthians, and other nations of Ptloponnesus, in- 
vadeckAttica, and according to the ftdvice w hich Alcibiadcs had 
givenp seized and fortified Decelea COl. xci. ; which stood 
at an equal distance from Athens and the frontiers of llceotia, and 
iw means of which the Athenians were at once deprived of the 
suvyr-mincs, of the rents of their lands, and of the succours of 
their neighbours. U farther exposed tlieir flofis to the rapacity of 
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. These measures procured Alcibiades the public 
approbation at Sparta, and he was not less admired 
for his ftianner of living in private. By conforming 
to their-diet, and other austerities, he charmed ami 
captivated the people. When they saw hini close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their 
coarse bread or eating their black broth, they could 
hardly believe that such a man had ever kept a cook 
in his house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe oi’ 
Milesian purple. It seems, that among his other 
quaJitications, he had the very extraordinary art ot“ 
engaging the atfections of tliose, with whom he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of living. Nay, he turned liiinself into all 
manners of forms with more ease, than the chame¬ 
leon changes his colour. It is not in that animal’s 
power, we are told, to assume a white'*®; but Alci¬ 
biades could adapt himself either to good or bad, 
and did not find any thing which he attempted im¬ 
practicable. Thus at Sparta he was all for exercise, 
frugal in his diet, and severe in *his manners. In 
Asia, he was as much for miitli and pleasure, luxury 
and case. In Thrace, riding and drinking were his 
favourite aimisemenfs: and in the palace of Tisa- 
plierncs, the Persian grandee, he outvied the Per¬ 
sians thcmschcs in pomp and s])lciidour. Not that 
he could with so much ease change his real inan- 


fim»gcrs» and .ifibrdcd a m f nre a^Jlu ii to tluir runaway slaves, ot 
whom inoie than ‘j: 0,000 (chielly artists) .tre baid to have 

taken n'fiige in that piaee. lint the piincijiai niisfoitune which 
hapiwnt'd t«» the Athenians, from the hegioninj, of tlie vi’ar, was 
that wliich bcfel them this >car in Sicily ; where tliey not only lost 
the object of their expedition, together with the reputation which 
they had so long maintained, but their fleet, tlioir army, and their 
generals. 

This property of the chameleon (an auimai, by Bitflbn called 
* the feiist of the philosopher*) i& attested b} modern naturaiibts, 
though It docs not appear that it always adapts it*s hue to that of 
the neigb^uring objects. ThSt among otlici colour^ however it 
gna oocsikHUdlv assume a white, or rather * a lightyi (‘olour,’«is 
altesti^ By ii. H*., as well as by later ob^ervatioin*. !Sep 

Her4]||i>in*s notes on Plin. H. K. vili. 
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firrs, or approve in liis heart the form he as¬ 
sumed ; but» because he knew that his native man¬ 
ners would be unacceptable to those with whom he 
liappQiied to live, he immediately coulbrnfcd to the 
ways and laduons of whatever place he visited. 
When he w^as at Lacedaemon, if you regarded only 
his outside, you would '•ay (witli theprovcih) ** This 
is not the sou of Achilles, but Achilles himself!*' 
This mail has siiieiy been brought up under tha 
eye ol‘L} curgusBut then, if you looked more 
nearly into Ins disposition and hU actions, you 
w’oiild exclaim 

1 lie same iicnt wouian •slill ^'1 

For, while king Agis w’as employed in a distant 
expedition, lie corrupted his wife Timaxi so efTeclu- 
ally, tliat she was with child by him, and did not 
protend to deny it; and when she was delivered of 
a son, though in public she called him Leotychidas, 
yet in her own* house she whispered to her iemalo 
friends aftd«to her servants, that his true name was 
Alcibiadcs: to such a degree was the woman trans¬ 
ported by her passion. And Alcibiades himself^ 
indulging his vein of mirth, used to say; “ His 
motive was not to injure the king, or to satisfy 
his appetite, but that his oifspring might one day 
“ sit upon the throne of Lacedmmon.” Agis had 
information of these matters from several hands, 
and he w\'is the more ready to give credit to them, 
because they agreed with the time. For he had 
quittetl his w’ife’s chamber, in consequence of being 
terrified by an earthquake, and had not returned 
tbjther for the ensuing tea months; at the cud oi 

** Durbg the life of their legialatm*, the l^arfcans most rigidly 
oWnred nls austere code of laws, but rehmed wier his death*^ 

This is spoken by Elcctra of Helen, in the Orertes of Eu- 
fipides, upon her discovering the same vanity and solicittide about 
her beauty, when advanced m ycata, which she had shown when 
yomg, 

L 2 
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whic^ti L^otychidas being borii, he dcclai^d the 
cWI^ wa^ not his; and, for this reason, he was never 
suwed to inherit the Spartan ci*!6wn. 

'After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, • 
the people of Chios, of Lesbos, and of Cyzicum sent 
to treat with the Spartans about quitting the interests 
of Athens, and putting themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of Sparta. The Boeotians upon this occasion 
solicited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for the 
people of Cyzicum; but at the persuasion of Alci- 
biades, succours were sent to those of Chios before 


all others He likewise passed over into Ionia, 
and prevailed with almost the whole of that country 
to revolt; and, attending the Laccdjpmonian gene¬ 
rals in the execution of most of their commissions, 
he did considerable prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account 
of the injury done to his bed, could not endure his 
renown ; for most of the present successes were as¬ 
cribed to Alcibiadcs. The great and the ambitious 
among the Spartans were indeed, in general, touched 
with envy ; and had influence enough w'ith the civil 
ma^strates, to procure orders to be sent to their 
friends in Ionia to kill him. But he calmly fore¬ 
seeing his danger, and cautioned by his fears, in all 
his steps still served the Lacedaemonians, though he 
took care at the same time not to put himself into their 
power. Instead of that, he sought the protection of 
Tfe^pherncs, one of the grandees of Persia or lieuten- 
ant$ of the king. With this Persian he soon attained 
the.highest credit and authority: for, being himself a 
veiy subtile and insincere man, he admired the art and 
keenness of Alcibiadcs. By the elegance of his con- 
yer^tipn, and indeed the charms of his politeness, 
m^fewas gained, every heart was captivated. 
Even thi^^Vho feared and envied him, were not in- 


^ See Thucyd. viii. 5., &c.* 
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nes in all otiicr instances savage in his tenipcr, and the 
bitterest enemy that Greece ever found aftiong the 
Persians, gave liimself up so entirely to the attention 
of Alcibiades, that he even vied with and exceeded 
him in flattery. For of all his gardens tliat which ex¬ 
celled in beauty, which was remarkable for the salu¬ 
brity of it*s streams and the freshness of it's meadows, 
which was set ofl'with pavilions royally adorned and 
rctircnients flnished in the most elegant taste, he dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of ' Alcibiades j* and every 
one continued to give it that appellation. 

Rejecting tlierclbrc the interests of Lacedmraon, 
and fearing that people as treacherous to him, he 
represented them and their king Agis in a disadvan¬ 
tageous light to Tisaphernes: and advised him nei¬ 
ther to give any cflectual assistance, nor absolutely 
to ruin the Atlicnians, but to send his subsidies to 
Sparta with a sparing hand: that so the two powers 
might insensibly weaken and consume each other, 
and both at last be easily subjected to the king. Ti¬ 
saphernes readily iidlowcd his counsels, and it was 
evident fb ^11 tne world that he held him in the 
greatest admiration and esteem ; which made him 
equally considerable with the Greeks of both parties. 
The Athenians repented of the sentence, which they 
had passed upon him, because they had suffered for 
it since: and Alcibiades on his side was under some 
fear and concern lest, if their republic were destroyed, 
he should fall into the hands of his Lacedaemonian 
foes. 

At tlmt time, the whole strength of the Athenians 
lay at Samos. With their ships sent out thence, they 
recovered some of the towns which had revolted, 
and others they retained in their duty; and at sea 
they were in some measure able to make head 
against their enemies. But they were afraid of Tisa- 

^7 For tlie princely stile, in which these viceroys of Asia Minor 
lived and dwelt, see Xenoph. iv.) where he describes Phar- 

iiabazus* palace at Dascylus in lonia.^ 

9 
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phelrnesj artd the Phocnfoian fleet of a hundred and fifty 
a!u||>R, which were said to be advancing'against them $ 
for against such a force they could not lio])e to 
defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athe¬ 
nians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would 
procure for them the friendship of Tisapherncs: not 
to recommend himself to the people, whom he could 
‘ not trust; but to oblige the nobility, if they would 
only exert their superiority, lepress the insolence 
of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own iiands save themselves and their 
country 

All llie officers readily embraced his proposal, 
except Phrynichus, who was of the ward Dirades. 
He alone suspecting (what was really the case) that it 
was a matter of very little consequence to Alcibiades, 
whether an oligarchy or a democracy ]>revailcd in 
Athens ; that it was his busiiK'ss, to get himself re¬ 
called by any means wdiatever ; and that therefore, 
by his invectives against the people,, he only sought 
to insinuate himclf’ into the good graces of the no¬ 
bility, resisted his suggestions. Seeing that his opi¬ 
nion however was disregarded, and that Alcibiades 
must certainly become his enemy, he gave secret 
intelligence to Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of 
the double part which Alcibiades was acting, mhising 
him to beware of his designs and to secuie his person. 
But he knew not that, while he was thus betraying, 
he was himself betrayed. Por Ashochus, seeking 
to make hi.s court to Tisapherncs, intm-n.cd AJeibi- 
ade$, who he knew had the ear of that grandee, of 
the whole affair. 

Alcibiades immediately despatched projier persons 
to Samos, with an accusation against Phrynichus; 
who seeing no other resource, as every body was 

•s iThe wkole this account of Alcibiades* intiijsnt.s, to procurn 
hit roeal to AtbunB, is cluo^y abridged troxn Thqc^'didt'*', viit. 4.5., 
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against him ami expressed the utmost indignatiw at 

his behaviour* attempted to cure one dvil by a 
greater. For he sent to Astyochus to coniphun of 
hi'^ having revealed lus secret, and to offer to deliver 
up to liim the whole Athenian fleet and anny. This 
treason of Pliryiiichus however did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyo¬ 
chus; for he laid the whole matter before Aleibiades* 


Flirynichiis had the sagacity to foresee, and expect * 
another accusation f rom AJcibiades; and to be before¬ 


hand with him, he himself fbrewarned the Athenians, 
that the enemy wonul endeavour to surprise them : 
and he therefore desired them to be upon their 
guard, to keep on board their ships, and to fortify 
their camp. 

While tlic Athenians were doing this, letters came 
a second time from Alcibiades, advising them to be¬ 
ware of Fhryuichus, w'lio had undertaken to betray 
their fleet to the enemy: but they gave no credit to 
these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who 
perfectly kuew.*the preparations and intentions of 
the enemy,•abused that knowledge to the raising 
of such a calumny against Phrynichus. Yet after- , 
ward, when Phrynichus was' stabbed in full assctnbly 
by one of llernion’s soldiers who kept guard that 
day, the Athenians taking cognisance of the matter 
after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of 
treason, and ordered Herinon and his party to,be 
crowned f<)r having killed a traitor 

The friends of Alcibiades, wIk) had now the pre* 
dominant interesl at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens 
tb change tlie Ibrm of government, by encoura^ng 
the nobility to asMimc it, and to deprive the pec^le 
of their power and privileges, as the condition upon 
w'hich Alcibiades would procure them the ffiendAip 
and alliance of Tisapbernes. This w^as preteaet 
adopted by those, who sought to introduce an oli- 


^ ^ I , 

• VP 

Thucyd. viii. 92. Lycia& however, Ibe , 

orutor, give ilifierent accounts of this atlair.*^ 
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,But ^tien thit body which were c&llecl t^e 
Thousand/ but in fiictwere only * Foiir Hbb- 
hiid gotten the power into their hands, they 
]j^d little attention to Alcibiades, and carried on 
war very slowly: partly distrusting the citizens 
^ho did not yet relish the new form of government, 
and partly hoping that the Lacedaemonians, who wCre 
always inclined to favour an oligarchy, w’Ould not 
press them with their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty, as Avere at home, were 
reluctantly silent through fear; for a number of 
those, who had openly opposed the Four Hundred, 
were put to death. But, when those that were at 
Samos were informed of the affair, they were highly 
incensed at it, and resolved immediatelv to set sail 
for the Piraeus. In the first place however they sent 
for Alcibiades, and having appointed him their gene¬ 
ral, ordered him to lead tliem against the tyrants, 
and demolish their power. Upon such an occasion 
almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour 
of the multitude, woulci have thought that he must 
comply with all their humours; and rioi v^enture in 
any respect to contradict those who, from a fugitive 
and an exile, had raised him to be commander-in-chief 
of^uch a fleet and army. But lie behaved as became 
a ^eat general, and prevented their plunging into 
errors through the violence of their resentment. 
This care of his was, evidently, the saving of the 
edmmonwealth. For if they had sailed home, the 
enemy would have immediately seized Ionia, and 


It was at first proposed, that only the drcfjs of the people 
dioa|d lose their authorny, which was to be vested in * five thou¬ 
sand * of the most wpalthy, thenceforward to be reputed the people. 
But, p'hep Hsander and his associates discovered the strength of 
party, |hey carried it, that the old form of government snoulid ' 
pnd that five Prytanes should be elected; that these 
frilshpulf^^oosa 4 hppdred; pficfa of the hundred should 
three j and d)$t die f fppr hundred ^ thus elected ^ould be- 
(Qocl^ a sep«^ with power, and should consah the five 

m sudU^ time and upon »acb matters as tkm thought 
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gained ijie Hellespont and the islands without .stfik- 
ing a stroke ; while the Athenians would have been 
-engaged in a civil war, of which Athens itself must 
have been the seat. All this was prevented chiefly 
fey Afcibiadcs, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed 
them of their danger; but applied to them one by 
-one, using enlreaiies with some and force with 
others: in which he was assisted by the loud ha¬ 
rangues'^ of Thrasv biilus oi'thc w'ard Stira, who at¬ 
tended him throughout the whole, and who liad the 
strongest voice ot any man among the Athenians. 

Another signal service performed by Alcibiades 
was, his undertaking that the Plueuician fleet, which 
the Laccdasmoiiiaiis expected fi*om the king of Persia, 
should either join the Athenians, or at least not act 
upon the enemy’s side. In consequence of this pro¬ 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, and 
prevailed upon Tisaphernes not to forward the ships, 
which were already come as far as Aspendus^% but 
to disappoint tho Lacedmmonians. Nevertheless both 
sides, arid particularly the Lacedaemonians, accused 
Alcibiades of having prevented that fleet from coining 
to their aid; for they supposed, that he had in¬ 
structed the Persians to leave tlie Greeks to destroy 
eacli other. And indeed it was obvious enough that 
such a force, added to either side, would entirely 
have deprived the other of the dominion of the sea. 

After this, the Four Hundred were soon dissolv¬ 
ed the iiiends ol’ Alcibiades very readily assisting 

See Thucyd. ib. 82. 85. M. Ricard has a grave note at this 
place, upon the utility of a strong pair of lungs in an army, in 
tification of Homer, who occasionally mentions a loud voice among 
the accomplishments of his heroes.* 

7* A maritime city of Pamphyiia between Rhodes and Cyprus. 
For Tisaphernes* probable motives, upon this occasion, see Thucyd. 
ib.87.* . , „ 

The same year, in which they were set up, 01. 2. 

The reai^r must carefully distingufeh this faction of Four 
from tha Senate of the wime nuim^ established hj^Spk>%^^which 
these turned out during the few months they were^|iti,|M»wep. 
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wKo favourable to a democracy. And 
the people in the city not only wished, but com- 
in^ded^iiim to return ; yet he thought it best to re** 
notoWith empty hands, or without having effected 
febiething worthy of* note, but instead of being in¬ 
dited to the compassion and favour of the multitude, 
to give some eclat to his restoration. Setting sHil 
therefore from Samos with a few ships, he cruised on 
the sea of Cnidus and about the isle of C.’oos, where 
be got intelligence that Mindarus, the Spartan ad¬ 
miral, was come with his w’holc fleet toward the 
Hellespont in pursuit of the Athenians. This made 
him hasten to the assistance of the latter, and fortu¬ 
nately enough he arrived with his eighteen ships at 
the very juncture of time, when the two fleets having 
engaged near Abydos continued the fight from morn¬ 
ing until niglit, one side liaving the advantage on 
the right wing and the other on the left. 

Upon the appearance of his squadron, both sides 
entertained a false opinioii of (he end of his coming; 
;for the Spartans were cncoiiiagrd^ and the Atlie- 
tiians struck with terror. But he soon Jioisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral-galley, and bore down 
di|ectly upon the Peloponnesians, who had now the 
advantage and were urging the pursuit. His vigor- 
om attack put them to flight, and following them 
close he drove them ashore, destroying their ships, 
aud kilUng such of tlicir men as endeavoured to save 
thbmselves by swiniining : tliough Pharnabazus suc¬ 
coured them as much as iic could from the shore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. 
The event was that the Athenians, having taken 
thirty of the enemy’s ships and recovered their own^ 
er^ted a trophy. 

. AAer this glorious success Alcibiades, ambitious 
to shw himself as soon as possible to Tisapherncs, 

^^Ifhucyd^s Mvt spee^ of this ArriTal of AldbWes; but 
ho Jp to retolve a clear account of tho action, 

iff tied P is'mrisotmed however by Xenopboh, who 

^aedbis^lnstoryf “ ■ 
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|)repared presents an4 other proper acknowledge 
xtients ibr his friendship and thetl 

WM^nt to wait upon htna with a princely train. But 
Ije was not wefcomed in the manner, whic,h he 
pecterf; for Tisaphcrnes, who for some time bad beetr 
accused by the Lacedaemonians, and was appreben^ 
site that tlie charge might reach the king’s ear, 
deemed the coming of Alcibiades a very seasonable 
incident; and therefore put him under airest, and 
confined him at Sardis, thinking that this injurious 
proceeding would be a help to clear himself. 

7'hirty days afterward, Alcibiades liaving by some 
means or oilier obtained a horse, escaped frorii hia 
keepers, and fled to Cliizomenae; and, by w^ay of re¬ 
venge, pretended that Tisaphemes had privately set 
him at liberty Thence he passed to the place, 
where the Athenians were stationed; and being in¬ 
formed, that Mindarus and Pharnahazus were toge¬ 
ther at Cyzicuni, he showed the troops that it was 
fieccssaiy for them to fight both by sea and land, 
nay perhaps even witli stone-walls, in order to, come 
at their tticinies: for, if the victory were not com¬ 
plete and universal, they could get no money. He 
then embarked the forces, and sailed to Proconesus; 
where he ordered them to take the lighter vessels 
into the middle of the fleet, and to have a particuW 
care, that the enemy might conceive no suspicioiaof 
his coming against them. A ijca\y and sudden rain, 
which happened to fall at that time, together with 
dreadful thunder and darkness, was of great semce 
in covering his operations. For not only were the 
enemy ignorant of his design, but the Athenians 
themselves, whom he had ordered in haste on board# 
did not immediately perceive that he was under sail* 
ISoon afterward the weather cleared up, and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian ships were seen riding at anchor in the 

• 

For; a more particular detail of the chftStequerwjCT of tbfi last 
rfjction, see Xenoph (eaa-v; i.) vfkose authority of .course, in 

every respect superior to that of (>» 0») dui' 

rircutivMaoces m which they dii&^ , 
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road of Cyzicurti. Lest the enemy therefore should 
bo alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
tbcmscWcs by getting on shore, he directed many 
of the officers to slacken sail and keep out of sight, 
^'hilc he showed hiniself with only forty shijis, and 
challenged the Lacedreinouians to the combat. This 
stratagem had it’s effect; for, despising the small 
number of galleys which they saw, they immediately 
weighed anchor and engaged : but the rest of the 
Athenian ships coming np during the engagement, 
the Lacedaemonians were struck with terror, and 
fled. Upon which Alcibiades, with twenty of his best 
ships breaking through the midst of them, hastened 
to the shore, and disembarking pursued those who 
fled from the ships, and slew great numbers of them. 
He likewise defeated Mindarus and riiarnabazus, 
who came to their succour. JVIindarus made a brave 
resistance, and was slain, but Phaniabaziis saved 
himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the dead 
and of the spoils, and took all thij, enemies* ships. 
Having also possessed themselves of Gyziewn, which 
was abandoned by Pharnabazus, and depdved of the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians (now almost all cut 
oflF), they not only secured the Hellespont, but en¬ 
tirely cleared the sea of the Laceda'inoiiiaus. The 
letter also was intercepted, which in the Laconic 
stile was to give the Ephori an account of their mis¬ 
fortune. “ Our glory is faded. Mindarus is slain. 
“ Our soldiers are starving; and we know not what 
** s,tcp toiake.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’ men were so elated 
and took so much upon them, because they had al¬ 
ways been victorious, that they would not vouchsafe 

Ol. xdt 3. I have preserved in the word * dead* the 
of the original, for the sake of remarking Twith M. Ricard) tno 
religious attention paid by the ancients to the oodies of the deceas¬ 
ed ; which they account^ it so disgraceful to leave unburied, or in 
the enemiea* power, thht the Athenians for a neglect of the former 
Idnd, ahef the battle of Arglntitwe, sentenced their victorious genet 
jrils to death.* 
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even to mix with other troops which h?id be§n some-' 
tiiiaes beaten. It happened not long befbrje, that 
Thrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt upon 
Ephesws, the Ephesians erected a trophy of Harass hi 
reproach of the Athenians Alcibiades* soldiers 
ttmrefore upbraided those of Thrasyllus with this 
aflSir, magnifying themselves and their general, and 
disdaining to join the others, cither in the place of 
exercise or in the camp. But soon afterward, when 
Pharnubazus with a strong body of horse and foot 
attacked the forces of Tlirasyllus who were ravaging 
the country about Abydos, Alcibiades marched to 
their assistance, routed the cneni}, and together 
with Thrasyllus pursued them until night, lie tlieii 
admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and w'ith 
mutual civilities and satistliction they returned to 
the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and plun¬ 
dered the province wdiich was under Pharnabazus, 
without the least opposition. The priests and priest¬ 
esses he made prisoners among the rest, but dis¬ 
missed th^m without ransom. Thence he intended 
to proceed £fnd lay siege to Chalcedon which had 
withdrawn it's allegiance from the Athenians, and 
received a Laceda?monian garrison and governor; 
but being informed that the Chalcedonians had col¬ 
lected their cattle and coni, and sent it all to their 
Bithynian friends, he led his army to the frontiei; of 
the BithyIlians, and despatchcil a herald before him 


Trophies had previoufly been of wood, tliat time* might gra¬ 
dually eSkee those memorials of nutiouai hostility; but the Ephe¬ 
sians erected this of brass, to perpetuate the Athenian infamy : and 
it was this new and mortifying circumstance, with which Alcibi- 
ades* soldiers reproaclied those of Thrasyllus. (Diod xin.24.) (L.) 

Plutarch elsewhere states, that the Greeks did not approve those, 
who first introduced into these, erections the more duraljle inat<^twls 
of stone apd iron, in which he is confirmed by Cicero (De Inv^t. 
ii. £S*) And that the Ronii^ agreed with ^enfin tiiis 
^pears a passage o^, Strabo iv., and Ca$aub« m who 
quotes Sdfys, iii. 2., to the same p|mort,^ * , 

Adify on the right of the Bosporus, In passing 
pontis tp the Eux'ine sea ' i' / ‘ 
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to sumipoD tllfem to surrender it. They, drcodinj? 
hb reseutinent, gave up the booty, and entered into 
Dll alliance with him. 

After Ihis he returned to the siege of (’iujeedon, 
and enclosed it with a wall which reached iVoin sea 
to sea. Pharnabazus advanced to ivise the siege; 
and Hippocrates, the governor, salhed out with his 
whole foi ee to attack the Athenians. Bnt Alcibiades 
drew up his army so a< to engage them both at once, 
and defeated them l>otli; Pharnabazus betaking;' hiir- 
self to a shameful flight, and Ilip[>oeiates, w'ith a 
great part of his troops, being slain in the battle, 
lie then sailed into the Hellespont, to raise contri¬ 
butions in the towns upon the eoast. 

In this voyage, he took Selybria"*’; bnt, in the 
action, unnccessaiily e\]>oscd himself to considera¬ 
ble danger. The pel sons, who had promised to snr- 
yender the tow n to him, agreed to give him a signal 
at midnight with a lighted torch: this they were 
obliged to do before the time, from apprehension of 
one ot* their accomplices, w lio suddenly altered his 
mind. The torch thcrefbic being held bp before the 
army was ready, Alcibiadcs took abouf thirty men 
with him, and ran to the walls, having ordered the 
rest to follow as fast as possible. The gate was im¬ 
mediately opened to him, and twenty of the con¬ 
spirators lightly armed having joined his small com¬ 
pany, he advanced with great spiiit; but he soon 
perceived the Selybrians, with tlieir weapons in their 
hands, coming foMvard to attack him. As to stand 
and fight promised no soit ol’ success, and he who to 
that day bad never been deieated did not choose to 
fly, he orii ‘red a tiumpet to command silence, and 
proclamation to be made, that “ the Selybiiiins 
“ should not, under the p.iin of the republic’s high 

displeasure, take up arms a^jainst the Athenians.*' 
Thia instantly^dampcd tlicir inclination to the coni- 


♦ 1^ ByXendp) lofi Selymbria, a citj of 'flirace an the co.«t!i 
the Propontis,* 
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bit, partly from a supposition that tlio ^li6lc 
nian army was within the walls, and partly'from ilm 
hopes wfiich they conceived of obtaining tMerable 
terms. While they were jointly arranging these mat¬ 
ters, the Athenian army anivedj and Alcibiadcs, 
rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of the Sely- 
brians were for jieace, was afraid of giving the 'I'hra- 
cians (who from a particular attachment to his person 
had come down in considerable luunbers to serte 
nnder liim as \oInntcers) an opportunity of plunder¬ 
ing the town, lie therefore •'Cnt them all away ^ and 
upon the submission of tlie Selybrians preserved tlu m 
from being pillaged, demanding only a sum of mone\, 
and leaving a garrison in the place. 

In the mean lime the other geneials, ^^ho were 
carrying on the siege of CMialecd(>n, came to ati 
agreement with Plianiaba/us upon the following con¬ 
ditions: nanielv, that he sliould p's them a si:m of 
money, that the rhaleedonians should return 'n 'Jteir 
allegiance inulor the republic m' Alliens, and that 
no injury should bo done to the prosuiecMM winch 
Pharnabifeug W’as governor j ho undortaKuig, that tlm 
Athenian embassadors should be conducted safe to 
the king. Upon the return ot‘ Alcibiadcs, Pliarna- 
bazus desired that he too wonM sw'car to the per- 
fbnnanee of the articles, but .'ycibiades in'.istcd that 
Pharuabazus should swear fast, \fhen the treaty 
liad been reciprocally confirmed )»yan oath, Alci- 
biades wont against livzaniimu vJiicn iiui levolted, 
and drew'a lino of eijeumvallUio’i about iLj city. 
While he w'as thus muploycd, AnaJlaus, L}eurgus, 
and some others'" soeretly pionii>ed to dclivei up 
the ))Iacc, on condition tiiat he would jnoserve it 
from being plundered. Upon v.hich he caused it to 
be reported, that ceitain weighty and unexpected 
afiairs called him back to Ionia, and set sail in the 
tky-time with his whole fleet ; but retarning at night 

• Cydott, Aiiston, and Anaxicrates, according to Xenophon, 
whom Plutarch has almost exactly followed ia this part of his 
narrative.* 
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h}di 'iisemhat}i:Myh^ hnMorceS) and postin^^ 
under the walls commanded them not to 
the, least nnise. The ships at the same time made 
tlie harbour, and the crews pressing in witji loud 
shouts and much tiimuit astoaished the Byzantines, 
who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the walls, who favoured the 
Athenians, to receive them with the utmost security, 
while every body’s attention was engaged upon the 
harbour and the ships. 

The aflkir did not pass, liowcvcr, without blows. 
For the Tclcponncsians, Bccotians, and Mcgaren- 
sians, who were at Byzantium, having driven the 
ships’ crews back to their vessels, and perceiving that 
the Athenian land-forces had ad\anced into the town, 
charged them likewise with great vigour. The dis¬ 
pute was sharp, but victoiy declared for Alcibiadcs 
and Theramencs; the former of vliom commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left. About tlircc 
hundred of the enemy, who survived, were taken 
prisoners. Not one of the Byzatxtines, after tiie 
battle, was cither put to death or banished"^ for the 
terms, upon which the town was given up were, that 
the citizens should not be depriv ed of any part of 
their property. 

Hence it was thatj^when Anaxilaus w’as tried at 
Lacedaemon for treason, he made a defence whicli 
reflected no disgrace upon his past behaviour j for 
he told tluMn, “ That not being a Lacedaemonian 
but a Byzantine, and seeing not Lacedaemon but 
Byzantium in danger—it’s communication with 
those that might have relieved it stopped, and the 
“ Peloponnesians and B(cotians eating up the provi- 
sjons that were left, w bile the Byzantines with their 
“ wives and children were starving—^lie had not bc- 
trayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it from 
calasiu|y anC warin tbiis imitating the worthiest 
men ^morig ,^e Lacedifimonians, whos^^^le nfle 
of jas^ce honour w^s by all possible me^ns 
their The Lacedsemomatts 
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M^ere so much pleased with this spi$ech/ that .the^ 
acquitted him and all that were concefuod with 
him. • 

Alcibiiules now desirous to sec his native, country, 
and sfill more desirous to be seen by his countrymen 
after so many ujlorious victories, set sail with the 
Athenian fleet hung round with many slu’elds and 
other spoils of the enemy; a gi eat number of shijis 
that he had taken making up llie rear, and the dags 
of many more which lie had destroy etl being carried 
in triumph ; fiir all of them together were not fewer 
than two hundred. But a*) to what is added by Paris 
the Samian (who boasts of' his being descended 
from Alcibiades), that tlic oars kept lime to the flute 
of Chrysogouus, wlio had been \ictorious in the 
Pythian games j that ('allijiide.-. the tragedian atliicd 
in his biisluns, magnincent robes, and other thea¬ 
trical ornaments, gave oiders to those who laboured 
at the oars ; and that tlie admiral-galley entered the 
harbour with a purple sail, as if the nhole had be-en 
a drunken frolic these are pairienlars not mentioned 
cither by» "piedpompu'», Epliorus, or Xenophon'’’. 
Neither is it probable that at his relnrn from exile, 
and after such misfortunes as he had suftbred, he 
would insulr the Athenians b\ such a farec. On the 
Other hand, he approached with souu' fear and cau¬ 
tion ; nor did he venture to disembark until, as he 
stood upon the deck, he naw lu's cousin Enryptolemus, 
with many other; of'his filends and relations com¬ 
ing to recei\e and invite him on shore. 

VVhen he had landed, the midiittide who adtanced 


** By a very circuitous course, however, as we learn from Xeno¬ 
phon; that he mi^hl ccilicl some Icr, fUid'it tlie same time 
procure farther iufonnati'm on the f.ibjCCt o* hij turning 
pularity,* 

As Justin anil Athenacus (xii. 9.) ore pqually silent upon these 
particulars, we must conciurle With i’I'itarrh timt Huns, though 
fonnnen(jo4 by Cicero (Ep. atl Att. vi. 1, See p. 42. not, 76.) tor 
hjs accuracy, aiid support^U by BioJ. 'Sic. (siii. 6'<.) Iws exag¬ 
gerated a httlc, la epinpliin^Ut to the memory of his vaulted 
castor.* 

VOI„ U. M 
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tfe>%eet him 9!^ not vouchs^e so mtwrh tis to loo^ 
the other generals, but crowding up to hinij 
htfed hhn with shouts of joy, conducted him 
thife way," and crowned him with g&rlands j ^whilc 
those that could not come up so close viewed him at 
a distance, and the old men pointed him out to the 
young. Many tears were mixed with the public joy, 
and tiic memor}' of past misfortunes accompanied the 
sense of their present success. For they concluded 
that thev should not have miscarried in Sicily, nor 
indeed have failed in any of their views, if they had 
lof| the direction of affairs and the command of the 
forces to Alcibiades: since now having exerted him¬ 
self in behalf of Athens, when it had almost lost it s 
dominion of the sea, was hardly able to defend it’s 
own suburbs, and was moreover harassed with intes¬ 
tine broils, he had raised it from that low and ruin* 
ous condition, so as not only to restore it’s inah* 
time power, but to render it victorious every whei-e 

by land. , , 

The act for recalling him from*banishment nad 

been passed at the motion of (^ritiafi the sou of 
Callmi'clirus ®'\ as appears from his Elegies, in which 
be reminds Alcibiades of his service: 


U‘\ou i»o more in hapless exile mourn. 

The praise js mine; 1 seal’d your glad return. 


The people presently meeting in full assembly, 
Alcibiades entered, and having pathetically bewailed 

This Critias was uncle to Plato’s mother, and the same whom 
lie intioduces in his Dialogues. Though now tiie friend of Ajci- 
' ides yet (as the lust of power destroys all tics.) wh^n one^l the 
Sirt^iyrants,’ he became his bitter enemy, and sending to Ly* 
IdeSil^ed him that Athens would never be quiet, nor 'Sparto 
2 T as destroyed. Cntias was afterward slam 

.i bo delivered Athens from that tyranny.'(b.') 
he (xrnipos^ some elegies, of, which AtShe- 
^r’esorved eeveral fragments; CaHaeseftrus 
an d^moron, l&lrsh name 
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his sufferings, ve^y modestly complainccl of thdy 
ascribing all to his own hard foittiiie and 
the influence of some envious (hemon. He theft 
proceeded to discuss the hopes and designs^ of theiir 
enernfes, against whom he used his utmost ende^ 
vours to animate them. With this harangue they 
were so l)ighly delighted, that they placed upon hi3 
head crowns of gold, and gave him the absolute 
command of their forces both by sea and laud* 
They likewise decreed that his estate should be 
restored to him, and that the Eumolpidae and 
the heralds should take off the cx^ecrations, which 
by order of the people they had pronounced against 
him. While tlie rest were employed in expiations 
for this purpose, Theodoras the high-priest said, 
‘‘ For my part, I never denounced any curse 
against him, if he did no injury to the commoh- 
« wealth 


Amidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, 
some people were still uneasy, looking upon the 
time of his return as ominous. For on that very day 
was kept the Plynteria®% or ‘ purification/of the 
goddess Mfnerva. It was the twenty-fifth of Thar- 
gelion, when the Praxiergidae pjrform those ceremo¬ 
nies which are not to be revealed, disrobing the 
image and covering it up. Hence it is, that tht© 
Athenians of all days reckon this the most unlucky, 
and take the greatest care not to transact businei^s 
upon it. And. it seemed that the goddess did not 
receive him graciously, but rather with aversion, 
since she hid her face from him. Notwithstanding 


This, at such an enthusiastic moment, was an adventurous, 
but a very honourable declaration; implying that as the or^p^ 
curse was conditional, it could neither fall upon the inUbcent. 
be retracted or diverted from the ^' 

*5 On that day, when the statue of 
(whence the name of the festival), 

with a corid, to denote that.th^ wej^ shdt aS '|i^:v'cu|I^Mlry 
upon all inauspicious days: and diledi%» bbirkd m 
Wause was-lbe first, ‘ ^ 

t^raxiergkiie wei^ w initibl^s^k' 

M 
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all this, every thii)g succeeded according to his wish; 
three hundred galleys were inaiiiicd, and ready to 
put to *sea again : but a liuidable zeal detained him 
until the ccln)ration of the ftJystciies'^. Far after 
the Lac’ccla*nionians had fortified Dccclea, wiiich 
commanded the roads to KJeusis, the feast was not 
kept M'ith it*s usual poinj), because Uuy were obliged 
to conduct the procession by sea; the saciificcs, 
dances, and other ceremonies performed on the 
Sacred Way, while tlic image of Ilacchns was carried 
in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted, Alcibiadcs therefore judged it would bo 
'an act conducive to the honour of the go<ls, and to 
his reputation with mento restore those rites to 
their due solemnity, by condiicting the procession 
witli his arni)^ and guarding it against the enemy. 
I'ims, cither king Agis would be clieckcd and hum- 
blcd,‘ifhc sutfeicd it to })ass iiiiniolested ; or if he 
attacked the convoy, Alcibiades \vouid have a fight 
to maintain in the cause of ])icty and religion, for 
the greatest and most venerable of Mysteries, in tlie 
sight of'his countr}, and all his fellow-ci+izcns would 
be witnesses of his valour. 

When he luid dlttermincd upon this, and com¬ 
municated his design to the Eumolpid.T and the 
heralds, he placed sentinels upon the eminences, 
and sent out his advanced guard as soon as it was 
light, lie next took the priests, the persons initi¬ 
ated, and those who had tliC charge of initiating 
othei*s; and cohering them with his f()rccs, leil them 
on iTi regular order and profound silence; exhibiting 


Tilt* tV^tivnl of Cere*? and continued n'nc days, 

ttfl the sJsth the '.tiCuc ofljiU'chus, or Lf.'chu’s, whom they supposed 
t(k bo thy )*tMi of d\ijhtt'r ..nd t'erc«, w.is caviled m proeet-sioii to 
hluiu»!s., TheUj.u f ic(*hub was ai^o oeeasionall\ app'ied to 

the hyuiiOi'i^ung during fchi. pi'o<*e6Sio«, aljd even to the dry uncni 
wluch it tHkik plfldb,^ 

Wlfy.*U ha^ bwin coublijcrably ratllicd, in a religious respect, 
by the'cnai'iy's rdath e to t)io nmtiltttu^n oi'(he Ilerma', and tap 
tuotahUioa of (he brouglit him in hii> earlier 

lUif,* 






in luarch a spectacle so. hallowed ^ ami angnstji' 
that those who did not. envy him declared, he hact 
perfonned not only the office of a general 4 )ut of a 
high-priest. Not one of the enemy dared to attack 
him, (Aid he conducted the procession hack m safety 5 
which both exalted him in his own thoughts, and 
gave the soldiery such an opinion of him, that thejr 
considered themselves as invincible while under 
cotOinand. And he gained such, an influence over 
the mean and indigent part of the people, that they 
were passionately desirous to see him invested with 
absolute power; insomucb that some of them ap¬ 
plied to him in person and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignity of envy at once, to abolish 
the privileges of the people and tlie law's, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be 
the ruin of the state; for then he might direct affairs 
and proceed to action, without fear pf groundless 
impeachments. 

What opinion he himself entertained of this pro¬ 
posal, we know' not j but the principal citizens were 
so appreUejisive’ of his aiming at arbitrary powefi 
that they got him to embark as soon as possible i 
and, the more to expedite the matter, they ordered 
among other things that Jie should have the choice 
of his colloguesPutting to sea therefore with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle of 
Andros, where he fought and defeated the AndrianS| 
and such of the Laccdficmonians as gave them assist¬ 
ance. But yet he did not take the city, which 
furnished his enemies with the first ground - for the 
charge subsequently hrpught against him. If ever 
man indeed w’as ruined by the high distinction of 
his character, it was Alcibiades Por his continue} 




** Aristocrates and AdimantiiSt as Xenopho^infbnm us; ai^ 
|;hose oidy authorised to share b die command ]% laud.*' * ^ \ 

It wag not altogether the ,tmive]rs^ty of Ws 
rendered Abihtadea suspected. When he fell short of 
heotation. The di^licity of Jhis character is |ibyJouf f^oni the 
whole account of his life, lie paid not the td ma'dty 



Ipccesses ha:d Inspired s&b arif of hfs^ours^^, 
itjt^grltjj.and c^pacit^, that^wlienevei* he affcerwSd 
l^ppenea to fail in what he undertook, it was 
^cted to be fi:om want of inclination, and no one 
would believe it was from want of ability; they 

f ought nothing indeed too ha^fl for him, when he 
ipse fb e^ert himself. They hoped also to hear 
thit Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced ; and 
gfew impatient, when every thing was not despatched 
^ suddenly as they desired. They never considered 
tjjjb smaljness of his supplies, and that having to can:y 
Oh the :4var against people who vrere supported by 
|he treasury of a great king, he was often constrained 
to quit his camp, in bfder to procure money ahd 
provisions. 

This it was, which gave rise to the last accusation 
^gainst him. Lysander the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
out of the money ^hich he received from Cyrus, 
rjaised the wages of each mariner from three oboli a 
^^y to four, whereas it was with difficulty that Alci- 
iiades paid his men three. The>N latter therefore 
into Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in 
|j;harge with Antiochus who was an experienced 
pilot indeed, but in other respects estecmcti rash and 
ipeonsiderate. For though he had been expressly 
commanded by Alcibiades to let no provocation 
ftom the enemy induce him to hazard an engage- 
itaeht, yet in contempt of his orders, having taken 
^ome troops on board his own galley and one more, 
he stood for Fphesus where the enemy lay, and as 
|ie saCled by ikt heads of their ships insulted them 
.]hpth by words and actions in the most insufferable 
. Lysander sent opt a few ships to pursue 
liny But, ^ fhe whole Athenian fleet came lip to 



I ^ be woadcrtd at, that such 

him contmually obnoxious ^o'llie 

wa» lii* who maiht the hhn. (L.) XenonJton 



the actHUi;%' 


with his nect. 



AatfOcliu^, <}r|^ oii|; .tlic mt of his, ai^ 
gi^oed complete victory. He slew Antiochu$ 
hikself, took m^ny shipi and,|inen, and ejected a 
trophy. Upon this disagrecauJe intelligence, Alci- 
biades returned to Samos, whence he moved ydth th^ 
whole fleet to ofler Lysancler battle. But Uysander, 
content with the advantage which he had gained, djd 
UOt think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies, which Alcibiades had in the 
army, Thrasybiilus tlic son of Thrason being the 
most determined quitted the camp, and went to 
Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared in full assembly, that Alci¬ 
biades had been the ruin of their aflkirs, and the 
cause of losing their ships, by his insolent behaviour 
in command, and by leaving tlic direction of ever^ 
thing to persons wlio had gained the , greatest credit 
with him, through the mere merit of drinking deep 
and cracking seamen’s jokes j while he was securely 
ranging in quest of money, indulging his love of 
liquor, or abandoning himself* to his pleasures with 
tlic com^esans of Ionia and Abydos ; and this at a 
time, when* the enemy was stationed at a small dis¬ 
tance from his fleet. It was also objected to 
that he had built a castle in Tlirace near the city of 
Bisunthe, to be made use of‘as a retreat for himself, 
as if he either could not or would not live any 
longer in his own country. The Atlicnians givipg 
car to these accusations, to show ihcir resentment 
and dislike to liim, appointed new commanders of 
their forces ®‘. 

Alciftfades was no sooner informed of thi» than, 
consulting his own safety, he entirely quitted the 
Athenian army 5 and, having collected a band of 

Ten in number; Coapn, Diomedon, Lti^ontes,JPericles, &a- 
fciaides, Aristocrates, ArelmjstraUjs, Tbr^ylos^juad 

Aristogenes. (Xenoph i.)* ' • r ^ 

9^ Taking with hn» a r^ired to, the 

•rbrts he had buiJ[q;|>rob^b}y wjhli thevi^w of iwaking of 

refiige.’^ ' '' 'i ^ a "* 
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tttang^s^ war <>ii his owri ^accoliit a^ftst 

those TOracians who acknowledgigd no king. 
th(? boelf, which he took, he raised immense stlths; 
and, aft thC'same time, he defended the Grecian fikfn- 
^er ^tg^inst the barbarians, ^ 

'' Tydeiis, Menander, and Adimantus the new-made 
generals, being now at ^Egos-Potamos ^ with ail the 
ships ,which the Athenians had left, used to Stand 
Ottt ^eariy every morning and offer battle to Lysan- 
der, whose station was at Lampsacus, and then to 
return and pass the day in a disorderly and careless 
manner, as if they despised their adversary. This 
seemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neighbour¬ 
hood, a matter not to be treated negligently or with- 
dut notice. He therefore galloped over and told 
the generals®*, “ He thonght their station by no 
” means safe in a place, where there was neither 
town nor harbour; that it was very iiKonvenient 
to have their provisions and stores from so distant 
a place as Sestos, and extremely dangerous to let 
** their seamen go ashore and v/ander about at their 
pleasure; while a fleet was watching dieir mo- 
tions, which was under the orders of one man and 
the strictest discipline imaginable. He advised 
f* them, then, to remove their station to Sestos.’* 
The generals, however, paid no attention to what he 
said; and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now to give 
orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there was some 


w Pltttarch here passes over almost three years; oamely, the 
twenty-fifWi'of the rtlopoimesian war, in which Conon, after some 
irruptioi^ into tJie enerojr’s territory, was defeated by Callicratidas; 
the tweaty-sisth, jp which the Atneoians obtained Uie victory at 
Arglnosfi^ and j^t six of the ten generals to death (as stated tn a 

upaa a slight accusation of their collegue 
oad^pedriy the whole , twenty-seventh, toward the 
'of|pl^hlhc' Atheniam^ikd to JEgos-Potamos (a place on the 
boraer^ of the Hemiop^ dpnosite Lampsacus) as here mentioned. 

S* The head of the Grecian armies and navy.are 

sometimes ’ called. sometimes * iadmarids,* because 


dc»amonty,<kHn^w by sea fuid land. 
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treaehery^&i ^be case, r^ired; telliiig bis acquaints ' 
aijee, conducted him. out of tlie camp, that if he 
bad not heen so grossly insulted by the genetds, be 
would in a few days have cdsliged the Lfinedaemo* 
nians, nowever unwilling, either to ,comie to m 
action at sea, or else to quit their ships; This 
though to some it appeared a vain boast, 'was 
others deemed not at all improbable, since he mig& 
have brought down a number of Thracian archeb 
and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedaemonian 
camp®^'. 

The event quickly evinced the correctness of his 
judgement with regard to the errors which the Atlien* 
ians had committed. For Lysander falling upon 
tljem, when they least expected it, eight galleys 
only escaped®® along with Conon; the rest, ndt 
much fewer than two hundred, were taken and chi^ 
ried away together with three thousand prisoners^ 
who were subsequently put to death. And within a 
short time Lvsander took Athens itself, burned the 
shipping, and dejnolished the Long Walls 

Alcibiades alarmed at this success of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, wfio were now masters both at sea and 
land, retired into &thynia. Thither he ordered 
much treasure to^ be sent,' and took large sums along 
with him, but left still more behind in the castle 
where he had resided. In Bithynia he once more 
lost the chief part of his substance, being stripped 
by the Thracians there; which determined him to 
go to Artaxerxes, and implore his protection, 
imagining that the king upon trial would find him 

,95 When a fleet remained for some Ume at one particular station, 
there was generally a body of land-forces, and part of the mariners 
likewise, encamped upon tW shore. 

There was a ninth shi^, called Paraltis,: which escaped tbd 
carried the news of their defeat to Athens. Conon himself 
retired to Cyprus, where EvagOras was then king. See die 
JLysander, in the sequel of the vrork.' ' - 

This event toQ|t plape Ol, ncUi. 4*.*' in the twenty-eighth ]^ear 
jbfdiewar,* ‘m. . ■ * 



a better 

Kdir bls^its^mat goia# ta acdicit the Sdng’^f^d 
li^ eiiili^ynieri, as'Wemistocles had done, ^ biib for 
|l^ cmAy against its worst enemks. Phariilbaeus, 
h^«eoncluded, waa likely to procure him a safe con-^ 
ddk;tp and he therefore went to him ii^ Phrygia, 
Dihere he stayed some time, making his court tothim, 
a^d^reiceiving marks of respect. , 

’i.vjt was a grief to the Athenians, to be deprived of 
tbeir ‘ power and dominion; but when Lysander 
fobbed them also of their lil>erty, and put their city 
under!the authority of thirty chiefs, they were still 
more miserably aflieted. Now their affairs were 
stiix}e4» they perceived with regret the measures 
ivbich would have saved them, and wliich they Wd 
neglected to adopt; now they acknowledged their 
blindness and, errors, of which they looked upon their 
aecond quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest. They 
had icast him off, without any offence of his: their 
singer bad been grounded upon the ill conduct of his 
lieutenant in losing a few ships, and theiriown con- 
idoct had been still worse in depriving the coinmon- 
iwealth of the most excellent and valiant of all it’s 
l^oerak. Yet amidst their present misery one slight 
^mpae of hope remained, that while Alcibiades sur- 
^ved, Athens’Could not be utterly undone. For 
lie, who be&tre was unwilling to lead an inactive 
4hmjgh peaceable life in exile, would not now, if his 
p^wn a^irs were upon any tolerable footing, sit still 
see the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and 
the madness of the Thirty Tyrants, without attempt¬ 
ing remedy. Neither was it at all unnatural 
lifer thl'multit||de to dream of such relief,''since those 
thejq^lves were so ^licitous to inquire #er 

{^ *a»^ m hp,]Mfe of Themistocles, foiipw{. 
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anil so much attetltCoU to i^hat h 6 
wa^ or projecting. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander that the 
Laccd<^inonian8 could never securely enjoj^^tlie em¬ 
pire or (irecce, till the Athenian dctnocraey was 
absolutely deslroyed; and that though tile Atheil- 
inns seemed at present to bear an oligarcliy with, 
some patience and moderation, yet Alcibiades, if he 
lived, would not suffer them long to submit to it. 
Lysander however could not be prevailed upon by 
tliese arguments, until he received private orders 
from tiic magistrates of Sparta, to get Alcibiades 
despatched; whether it was, that they dreaded' hiS 
capacity and enterprising spirit, or did it in com- 
plnisance to king Agis. i.ysander then sent to 
i*haruabazus, to tiesirc liim to carry this order into 
execution; and he appointed his brother Magmus, 
and his uncle Siisamitures, to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided, with his mistress 
'rimaiulra, in a small village in Phrygia, One night 
he <h earned that .he was attired in his mistress* habit, 
and that tas she'held him in her arms, she dressed 
his hear! and painted his face like a w’oman's* Otheu 
say, he dreamed that Magams cut off his head and 
burned his body j it was but a little before his death, 
we arc told, that he had this vision. Be that as it 
may, thosa who were sent to assassinate him, not 
ilaring to enter his house, surrounded it and set it 
ou As soon as he perceived it, he got together 
large quantities of clothes and hangings, and threw 
them upon the fire to choke it j then having wrapped 
his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword In 
his right, he sallied through the fire and got safe out, 
before the stuff which he had thrown upon it could 
catch the dame. At sight of him the barbarians dis- 
persed, not one of thorn daring to wait for him, or 
10 encounter him hand to hand^ buti standing at a 
distance, they pierced him with their darts and 
•arrows. Thus fell Alcibia^. The barbarians 
retirirtg after he was slain, Tiraandi'a Covered die 
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body v?itb own robes, and buried it Vifi decently 
and honourably as her circumstances would alk>w ''®- 

'Tiinandi'a is said to have been mother- to the 
famous LaVs commonly called ‘ the Corinthian,* 
though ?.ne was brought a captive from ilyccaiw, a 
little town in Sicily. 

^omc w-riters, who agree as to the manner of AI- 
cibiades* death, differ about the cause. That catas¬ 
trophe (they tell us) is not to be ini}>uted to Pliariia- 
bazus, or Lysander, or the Lacedmmonians; but 
that Alcibiades hnving corrupted a young woman of 
a noble family in that country, and keeping her with 
him, her brothers incensed at the injury set fire in 
the night to the house in which he lived, and upon 
his breaking through the flames killed him in the 
manner above related. 

w She buried him in a town called MclibtsU; and ft oni Athonacua 
(xhi. 1.) weicarn, that the monument rcm*unt.d to hit> time, tor he 
himself saw it. 'flie emperor Hadrian, in memory of so g*eat a 
man, caused his statue of Parian marble to be raised upon it, and 
ordered a bull to be sacrideed to him annually. (L.) 

Beside the two accounti> here given of Alcilfiade‘«’ dei^th, of hIucIi 
the latter is not at present any wlicrc ehc extant, tlvougli the first is 
to be fouud m Corn. Kc}>oa, Diod. Sic. xiv. 11 .,d.c., the latter writer, 
on the authority of the historian Ephorus, lias preserved a third, 
which ascribes it to the mean political jealousy of Pharnabazus. It 
18 singular (says M. Picard) that Plutarch lias not mentioned the 
name bf the village, in which he was assassinated. A^i^totle (Hist. 
Anim. vl. 29.) suj'S, that he was slain at Elaphus, a mountain in 
Phrygia.* 

'®‘’ She is called Damasandra by Atheuseus (ib.) who adds that 
Tlieodota, his other mistress (for lie had always two, it seems, with 
him) buried him with as much funeral pomp as was in her power.* 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 


SLMMAltV. 

///s fxlrarl/on aiul Ilfi fa'tt for the lutlhurif life: mtd 

JirU noopiiJun, IJn I'nnilnthuy sncci’^^. AjiWtiQii Jhr his 
mother. Dit^MHsiotn beh^eeo the patndanx and plebeian'.. Seres- 
sion of the latter io the Mont Sneer. VoUchui tear. Capture of 
CoricU. Cufioliinui flies lo the u‘!ief of the eonsidSf amd cuniri- 
bules lartftlij ^0 the defeat of the I'ohii. Ilis dhinterestedtms. 
He receives the stmuiu.e of ‘ Coiiolaaiis.* Digiession on Jiomau 
surname. Arro divisions in the eomuionivealth. Vethree sur¬ 
renders it self to Home, Coriolamts {nhes the part of the patricians { 

' Offers hinurlftt enndidatt* foi' the consulship ; and is rejeeteiL ilii, 
resentnmitf and that of (he patiiciansy upon the occasion. He op- 
fo,tc,s hhmelj to the public hlip^ei-sis: h snuhnoncd to appear before 
ihepeofde. The patnclaas declare in hh finour, fie complies 
iiith the imimons One of the tTtb»ne> pjonouncru upon him sen¬ 
tence of death. Stiiiii^la bctiueen the patiieians aiid ilie tribunes. 
He is accu<>e(l h-Jorc the people ; and bnnhhed. Deep concern of 
the senate: his^finnuess. He willidran"s to the I'ol^ct: and pro¬ 
poses to them to reaeio the xvar xiith the Homan Dhturlatices 
and prodip,ics ui Hume. Expiation of the prodigies, Nexo quarrel 
' bdtmen the Romans and the Volsci. The latter deJate xmi, 
Coriolanns places himself at thnrhtad: subdues a street mmber 
cities, 'Thepeople demand of the senate Ids rcTalJiom exile ; but 
in vmn. He indignantly encamps tiear Home, An embassu n ^ 
* sent to hinit io xohoni he proposes ^ndffions, and tilloXx^ thirty days 
Jor their reply, A second deputation n^eifs xxith no btihr success, 
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tmples waif upon hm m a ihdy, to m 
1} Paxtons on (he inflmnce exertrd bp the ^etip (y'( ^ 

the human mind. The Poman ladies undertake the of eni' 
hassadresset, li$s mother^s sfK^fh to hm. Ihs iTfefti'et andhet 
secowt Address, He is moved to conipliantCf and dt ffbv o/f* hu 
Jbrcfs to Antium, P x ullafions of the Pomans, Tallm^ the Vohctan 
general^ fornth a faction agaimt Coxiahttxo'y and procures hts as^ 
tassination. The Roman ladies mount fo/ Inm text months. The 
Vdltd are subdued. 


1 HE fiuiiilv of the Marcii supplied Rome with 
mfttiy illustrious patricians. 01’ this houbc >vas 
Aiicus Marcius, who was grandbon to Numa ^ by 
his daughter j as were also Publius and Quintus 
Marcins, who provided Rome with abundance of 
the best water. Censorinus also, who was t\\ice ap¬ 
pointed censor by the Roman people, and wlio pro¬ 
cured a law that no man should c\ fer l)ear ^Imt office 
tw^*ce afterward, was of the same pedigtee. 

Ceius Marcius, of whom I am now writing, was 
brought up by his mother in her widowhood ; and 
from him it appeared that the loss of a father, 
though attended with other disad\ antages \ is no 


* Pompilta the daughter of Numainarried Marcius, the son of a 

or that name, a ho pi evtulcd upon Numa to accept the kipf 
(3ioni, and followed him to Koine. Hu wished, likewi«>c, to have 
succeeded him in that station; but, being postponed to Tullus Ho'- 
tiHtJi, slew himself. From his son’s manlagc with Pompilia, how- 
borh Anew) Marchu, who attained the dignitj' refused t(* 
hi4 i|P^dh|th€;r; ana of Uiib splendid lineage sprung M. Coriolanicx, 
Tite water m^ntittned below, the purest m Koine, w.ib brought 
thither by an aquuduct sixty nulcs long.* 

* P}iKm*h (saya M* Bacior) has here obvioaUy in \kw IIouurN 

fStlietlc lines: ^ 


Atp <r«» u»ns tun Kim evarea 

ymf «i arvptrracrw 

MjMf i'' fdfmiui riSjjri* k. t. a, 

^ (11. xxil 4^{b.) 







Mndi^ri 'e to a vi4^ arf^'Sit-i 

tainitig' distingtdshed * excefii^ce; tltou^ pfofiigat# 
men sf ^etiinlj$ allege it, '^' ari excuse fot their 
corrup^lives. On the othef hand, the same l^farcius 
e^^mcec that if a {jenerons and nobJe nature be liot 


thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth 
many bad qualities along with the good ; as rfie 
richest soil, if not cultivated, produces the rankest 
weeds. His undaunted courage and firmness of 
mitid excited him to many great actions, and carried 
him through them with honour. But at the saiiie 
time tiie violence of his passions, his spirit of con¬ 
tention, and his excessive obstinacy rendered him 
untractable and unaccommodating in conversation. 
So that the very persons who saw with adiniratmn 
his^oul unshaken by pleasures and toils and riclies, 
and allowed him the virtues of temperance, justicts 
and fortitude, were yet in the affairs of the state 
unable to endure his overbearing, ungracious, an«l 


aristocratical temper. There is no other advaut^e 
indeed to be derb^ed from a liberal education, equal 
to that of ^lolishing' and softening our nature by 
reason and discipline ; for that produces an evenness 
of behaviour, and banishes from our manners all ex* 
tremes. This is however to be said in Im behalf. 


tliit in those times military abilities were deemediiy 
the Romans the highest excellence ; insomuch that 
the term, which they used for virtue in general, 
they applied to valour in particular ^ 


There never was perhaps a more striking illustration of tlie tmth 
-of our biographer’s remark, than the immortal sir William Jones- 
Much, however, as lord Teignmouth judiciously observes in, his 
Life of that illustrious man, must be referred to uucoimnon 
talentaboth of the pupil and the teacher (^|rs. Jones): andjche 
English, dike the Roman son, was chiefly led to.dbfinction by his 
grateful and filial desire to give pleasure to his surviving parent* 

^ So 'did the Greeks teiwr^; acul' e^mbk^bts, in coufo;a|i^;tn 
this tlifi^jy, have dorived.the 'Latin i^nn from Wr, and the 
one from But M. IHoard, due deference to Pluliich, 
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M^,cimi,|iad a^more than ordinary inclination iof 
imd Aerefore from a child began to hai^dle bis 
weapons. As he thought that artificial arms avail 
but little, unless those with wfiich nature {fas sup* 
plied us be well improved and kept ready ibr use j, 
ne so prepared himself exercise for every kind of 
combat, that while his limbs were active aiid nhnble 
»for pursuing, from his force and weight in wrestling 
and in grappling with the enemy, none could easily 
slial^c him off. Those therefore who had any con¬ 
test with him for the jirize of courage and valour, 
when they failed of success, flattered themselves with 
imputing it to his strength, which nothing could 
resist or exhaust. 

He made his first campaign in very early youth ^; 
wlten Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, W'as driven 
from the throne, and after many iinsuceessful battles, 
was venturing all ujion the last throw. Most of the 
people of Latium, and many other states of Italy, 
were now marching toward Rome to assist in his re¬ 
establishment; not through any regard for that 
prince, but out of fear and envy of the Romans, 
whose growing greatness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fbg.unc, Mar¬ 
cias distinguished himself that day, in sight of the 
dictator; for seeing a Roman pushed down a# a 
small distance from him, he hastened to his hcl]), and 
standing before him engaged his adversary and slew 

him. W hen the dispute was decided in favour of 
> * 

* Ol. Ixlci. 1., A IT. C. 258., li. C. 496. The battle in ques¬ 
tion was fought near the lake llegillus, in the dictatorship of Auluu 
Pofthomius. Thi« exploit, ho^vcver, of Coriolanus is not recoi^ixl 
eith^ by tmy (u. 19» 20.), or Dwn. Halic. (vi. '2.), in their ae- 
coatit or the'events of that day. The latter mentions the report, 
believed* by Livy, of Tarquinius Superbus having received a wound 
in the course of the.a:ctiou; but secius to think that his great ige,. 
for he was now neiir'ininety, rendered hb persona! intefi^eDee al- 
ihost inapesfible. •And yet the Numidian jprinc^ MasiidsHai at .that 

i retained mtudit of his jcompetcncy n>r the comnoand of 

of ^w works states, that this'very Tarquiq* 
vigorous old ^e, in whieb how- 
' trivyliaagrees' t ‘ ^att d virms gravhr,^* 
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the RI -nians, the general presented Marcius, amon|^ 
the firl t, with an oaken crown \ This is tlic reward 
whicli their custom assigns to the man who s*avcs the 
life of i citizen ; either because they honoured the 
oak for the sake oi' the Arcadians, whom the oracle 
called* Acorn-calcrsor because an oaken branch 
is most easy to ])e Iiad, be the scene of action where 
it may; or because they think it most suitable teP 
take a crown for him, \Ju) has been the instrument 
of saving a citizen, liom the tree which is sacred to 
Jupiter the protector of cities. Besides, the oak 
bears more ar.d liurcr fruit than any tree that grow's 
wnld, and is the strongcv'jt ofthc^^c which arc cultivat¬ 
ed in plantations. It afibidcd the first ages both 
food and diink, by it’s acorns and it’s honey; and 
supplied men wiih birds and other creatures for 
dainties, as it puxiuced the mislctoc, Irom ^^Incil 
birdlime is made 

Castor and Pollux arc re}>orLcd to have appeared 
in tliat battle, and v\it!i their liorses dropping sweat 
to have been seen soon afterward in tiie Forum an- 
nouncingthc victory, near the fountain where the 
temple now stands. Hence also it is said, that the 
# 

* The Civic crown was the foundation of many pri\ilegos. He, 
wiiq had once obtained it, had a right to «ear it evci afterwiml. 
When he appeared at the })nb!Ic spcctfulcs, the ^v oalois rote up to 
do biin Iionour. He was placed neai tiu/i beiich; and Iiis> iiither, 
andgrandfiitber by the father’s hide, neie entitled to the baine pri¬ 
vileges, This was an cneourrpcnjcnt to merit, which cast the 
public nothing, and yet was producuve of many great cdects, (L.) 
See Plin. XVI. 4. for a fine apostiopho to tlio siinjue manncis of the 
age, wliich would not allow any belfibh motive to mingle with those, 
which led to the saving of a citizen. The (/racle, referred to in (ins 
passage, is pre&cived by Herodotus i. 6f5. M. Ilicard concludes his 
note by gravely in forming bis readers, that honey is not the natural ' 
produce of the oak, but of bees which take up their residence in 
siSme of ifs hollows; and that the niisletoe * esl da mime anc ex* 
cromance paraUte 

^ It does not any where appear, that the ancients made use of th# 
oak in ship-buildiTO: how much nobler an ^eudbrniunt tnight an 
English historian afford that tree, than I'lutarch has been able to 
give it t particularly since those memorable days, whiyh feive be¬ 
stowed immortality upon Uie names, of Howe, and Dunean, and 
St. Vinceirt, and Nslsok I*' 

^ VOL, ir. 
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fifteenth of Julj ^ being the clay upon whicJ that 
victory was gained, is consecrated to those fi ns of 
Jtt0tcr. 

itgcne'raily Ijappens, that w'hcn men of small am¬ 
bition arc very early distinguished by the voice of 
fame, their thirst ofhonour is speedily quenched and 
iJjeir desires satiated ; whereas deep and solid minds 
are improved and brightened by marks of distinc¬ 
tion, which serve as a brisk gale to drive them for¬ 
ward in the pursuit of glory. Tliey do not so much 
think that they have received a reward, as that they 
have given a pledge, which would make them blush 
to fall short of the public expectation, and therefore 
they endeavour by their actions to exceed it. Mar- 
cius had a soul of this frame. He was always en¬ 
deavouring to excel hinibclf, and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a new light, adding 
achievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils: 
hence the latter generals, under whom he served, 
were always striving to outdo the former in the ho¬ 
nours which they paid him, and In the t;okens of 
their esteem. The Homans at that time were en¬ 
gaged in several wars, and fought many l^ttles; and 
there was not one, from which Marcius returned 
without some crown or other honorary distinction. 
The end, which others proposed in their acts of 
valour, was glory; but he pursued glory, because 
the acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when 
she was witucsb to the ap[)Iauses which he received, 
when she saw him crowned, when she embraced him 
w’iih tears of joy, then it was that he accounted him¬ 
self at the height of honour and Iciicity. Epami- 

'*■ ♦ 

’ By tine ^reat div.nrili'r of* the Jlonian calendar, the fifteenih of 
July then feu upon the Uventy-lburth of our Octobei. (L.) 

Plularch, in hits l^ife of PauJns Ainjilius, repcaus this marvellous 
story; and adds Lucia# Domitius, to whom they announced 
the detair^ of this viJIfoa-y, appealing (naturally) a little surprised, 
they goutiy touched his beam, which from black became instantly 
of a collar, and gained him the surname of /Enobarbus. 

Livy take# no notice of apparition, but Bion. t^es a 

deal too much.* . - 



um^ivB comQhAmn* , 

iiondA (they tell us) had the same feeling, and dq- 
claredf it to be the chief happiness of his IJfe, that 
his faiier and mother lived to see him command 
and conquer at Leuctra. He had the satisfaction, 
indeed, to see both his parents rejoice in his success, 
and partake of Jiis good fortune: but only the mo¬ 
ther of Murcius, Volumnia®, was living ; and there¬ 
fore holding himself* obliged to pay her all that duty* 
which would have belonged to his father, beside 
wliat was due to herself, he thought he could never 
sufficiently express his tenderness and respect. He 
even married, in compliance wdth her desire and re¬ 
quest ; and, after his wife had borne him children, 
continued to live in the same house wdth his mo¬ 
ther. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 
which his virtue had procured him in Rome, stood 
very high, the senate, taking the part of the richer 
citizens, were at vai’iancc with the common people, 
who® were used by their creditors with intolerable 
cruelty. Those; that had any thing considerable, 
were stripped of their goods, which were either de¬ 
tained for security or sold; and those that had no¬ 
thing were dragged into prison, and there bound 
with fetters, though their bodies were full of wounds 
and worn out with fighting for their country. The 
last expedition, in which tliey had been engaged, 
was .against the Sabines; upon which occasion their 
rich creditors promised to treat them with more 
lenity, a)jd in pursuance of a decree of the senate 
M. Valerius the consul was guarantee of that pro- 


« Called Veturia by other writers (Dion. Halic. via. 5., Livy ii. 
d-O.fand Val. Max. v, 4.), who as unanimously give the name of 
Volumuia to his wife, by Plutarch in the sequel called Vergiha.* 

9 signifies the same as So 1 Cor. vii. 40. 

Jc nMyu mivuf» &tii instead of * 1 think also that t have 
the spirit of God,* should be translated, * and*l have the spirit of 
God.^ 

' Or, as others say, the dictator Max. Valerius, who (according 
to Dion. Halic. vi. 5.) had promised the people aa act of iasot 
vency.* 

2 
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mise. ^tt when after having cheerfully undejjgone 
the fati^es of'that war they returned victolious,' 
an4 yet found that the usurers made them no ibate- 
ment, and tliat the senate pretended to remember 
nothing of the agreement in question, but without 
any sort of concern saw them dragged to prison and 
their goods seized as formerly, they filled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

' The enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, in¬ 
vaded the Roman territories, and laid them waste 
with fire jand sword. And, when the consuls called 
upon such as were able to bear arms to give in their 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Something 
was then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought that the poor should 
have a little indulgence, and that the extreme rigour 
of the law ought to be relaxed. Others, and par¬ 
ticularly Marcius, declared absolutely against that 
proposal. Not that he thought the money a matter 
of much consequence, but because he considered 
this specimen of the people’s insolence as an at¬ 
tempt to subvert the laws, and llie fohcrunricr of 
farther disorders, which it became a wise govern¬ 
ment strenuously to restrain and suppress. * 
The senate assembled several times within tlic 
space of a lew days, and debated this point; but ns 
they came to no cojiclusion, the commonalty sudden¬ 
ly rose, and encouraging each other, left the city, 
and took po'^sesdon ot thc hill now called ‘ Sacred,’ 
iiear the river Anio, but without committing any 
violence or other act of sedition. Only as they went 
along, they loudly complained, “ That it was* now a 
great while, since the rich had driven them from 
their habitations: that Italy would any where 
supply them with air, and water, and a place of 
burial > and^f^at Home, if they stayed in it, would 
^ afford them no other privilege, unless indeed it 
«« were tegai^ed as a:privilege to bleed and to di^ 
dn fightiag.foc their wealthy oppressors.” 

,: The senate were now alarmed, and from the oldest 
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of th| ir body selected the roost moderate and po¬ 
pular o treat with the people. At their *liead was 
Menejiius Agrippawho after much entieaty ad- 
dressda to them, and many arguments adduced in 
defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
the.following celebrated fable: “ The members of 
the human body once mutinied against the belly, 
and accused it of lying idle and useless, while they 
w^ere all labouring and ministering to satisfy it’s 
appetites ; but the belly only laughed at their sim¬ 
plicity, in not knowing that, though it received 
“ all the nourishment into itself, it prepared and 
“ distributed it again to every part of the body. 
“ Just so, my fellow-citizens,” said he, “ stands the 
“ case between the senate and you. For their ms 
cessary counsels and acts of government are pro- 
“ ductive of advantage to you all, and distribute 
their salutary influence among the whole people.” 
After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of ap¬ 
pointing flve men to defend their rights upon all 
occasions! These are called ' Tribunes of the people.* 
The first that were elected were Junius Brutus % 


** Menonius Agrippa, if wo may trust Dion. Halic. (vi. 7.), who 
lias given an account of this business with nmcb detail, was not the 
first speaker upon the occasion, but Marcus Valerius. To him Lu¬ 
cius Junius made a fine liaranguo iu reply, ami was hunsplf answered 
by Titus Lartius; whom Sicinius, to the great si'tisfaction of the 
people^ interrupted. Menenius then, at the end of a tolerably long 
speech, introduced this cclebrati'd apologue; and, as it produced 
the desired effect, it has engrossed the honour of all the eloquence 
previously eraplo}’ed.’^' 

The tribunes were at first five in number; but, a few years 
afleiward, five more were added. Before the people left the Mon.i 
SaeeTf they enacted a law, by which the persons of the tribunes 
were made sacred. Their sole function vras, to intei^ose in all 
grievances offered to the plebeians by their superiors. 'I’his was 
called inierce&siot and was performed by standing up and pronounc¬ 
ing the single word' VeiOf * f forbid it#* They bad their seats placed 
at the door of the senate, and were never adraittea into it, but when 
the consuls sumraoned them to ask their opinion upon soine affair 
that concerned the interests of the people. ^ # 

*^'The uhrap of this tribune was Lucius Junius; and, because 
Lucius Junius Brutus was ^celebrated for having delivered his 

9 
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and Sij^iiius Vdlutus, tlic leaders of the sec|.ssion. 
When the breach was thus repaired, the plebeians 
soon oflfered themselves to be etirollcd as sdldiers, 
and readily obeyed the orders of the consuls relative 
tp the w'ar. As for Marcius, though he was far from 
being pleased at the advantage which the people .bad 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the 
patricians, and though he found a considerable part 
of the nobility of his opinion, yet he exhorted them 
not to be backward wherever the interest of their 
country was concerned, but to show themselves su¬ 
perior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in 
power 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volsci, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was 
now besieged by the consul Cominiiis, the rest of 
the Volsci were much alarmed, and assembled to 
succour it; intending to give the Romans battle 
pnder the walls, and to attack them on both sides. 
But after Cominiiis had divided his forces, and taking 
part to meet the Volsci without, who were marching 
against him, had left Titus Lartius, an illustrious Ro¬ 
man, with the other part to carry on the siege, the 
inhabitants of Corioli despised the latter body, and 
sallied out to fight them. The Romans were at first 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to their 
entrenchments. But Marcius with a small party 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the 
enemy, and stopping the rest in their career with a 
Joud voice called his countrymen back. For be was 
(what Cato wished a soldier to be) not only dreadful 


country fi'om the tyranny of the kings, he also assumed the sur¬ 
name oi Rrutus, which exposed him to a great deal of ridicule. (L.) 
Dion^.Htdic. (ib.) represents him as a very turbulent, very pene¬ 
trating, and very lluent man.-* 

*♦ M; Dacier^thhiks Marcius was too young, at this time, to give 
advice la a bod,y of so much greater expeiiencc, especially as nei¬ 
ther Livy nor Dion. Halic. mention his name throughout tfie whole 

the disturi^anice: liut 'M. Ricard sturdily supports his author, 
Itnd refers to tlie latter historian (vi. $.) in confirtnation of his 
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for tile thunder of his arm, but of his voice too, and 
bad an aspect which struck his adversaries ^ith dis- 
niay.! Many Romans then crowding about him, and 
beinm ready to second him, the enemy retired in 
confusion. Neither was he satisfied with making 
them retire, but pre.^sed hard upon their rear- and 
pursued them (juitc up to the gates. There lie per¬ 
ceived that his troops discontinued the pursuit, on 
account of the shower of arrows which fell from the 
walls, and that none of them had any thoughts of 
rushing along with the fugitives into the city, which 
was filled with warlike people, all underarms : never- 
theless he exhorted and encouraged them ,to press 
forward, crying out, “ That fortune had opened the 
“ gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished.*' 
As few however were willing to follow him, he broke 
through die enemy, and pushed into tlie town with 
the crow d, no one at first daring to oppose him or 
even to look liim in the face. But w^hen he cast his 
eyes around, and perceived so inconsiderable a num¬ 
ber witiun the walls, of whose service he could avail 
liimsclf.in that dangerous enterprise, and that friends 
and foes ^^ere mixed together; he summoned all his 
force and performed exploits almost incredible, both 
with respect to heroic strength, amazing agility, and 
dauntless intrepidity of spirit: for he overpowered 
all that were in his w’ay, forcingsome to seek refuge 
in the farthest corners of the town, and others to 
surrender and throw down their arms, which afforded 
r.artius an opportunity of bringing in the rest of the 
Homans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to 
plundering, which Marcias highly resented ; crying - 
out, “ That it was a sliame for them to run about 
after plunder, or under pretence of collecting the 
spoils to get out of the way of danger, while the 
“ consul and the Rqinans .under his command were 
“ perhaps engaged with the enemy.'* But, as there 
were not many who listened to what he said, he put 
himself at the head pf such as offered to follow Jum, 
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and too|c the rpute which he kiicw would lead #iitt to 
the coi^dl’.^ army ; now pressing his small pqirty to 
hasten ificir march, and ct>njiiring them not tc|( suffer 
their ardour to cool, and now begging of tliw gods 
that tlic battle might not be over before he arrived, 
but that he miglil have his share in the glorious tpils 
and dangers of his countrymen 

It was customary with the Komatis of tliat age, 
when they were drawn np in onlcr of battle, and 
ready to take their shields and gird their garments 
about them, to make a nuncupative will, naming 
each his heir in the presence of three or four \ri£- 
iiesses. While the soldiers W'cre thus employed, with 
the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some were 
startled at his first appearance, covered as he was 
with bloody and sweat, l^ut when he ran cheerfully 
up to tlie consul, took him by the hand, and told 
him that Corioli was taken, tile consul clasped him 
to his heart; and those who heard the intelligence 
of that success, and those who did but guess at it 
w.ere greatly animatcil, and with sliouts demanded 
to be led on to the combat. Marciusjnfiuired of 
Cominius, in wiiat manner the enemy's army w\as 
drawn up, and where their best troops were posted. 
Being told in reply, that the Antiales, who were 
placed in the centre, were supposed to be the bravest 
find most warlike; “ I beg it of you then,” said 
Marcius, “ as a favour, that you will place me di- 
redly opposite to them and the consul, admir¬ 
ing his spirit, readily granted his request. 

When the battle was%egun wdth the throwing of 
spears, Marcius advanced before the rest, and 
charged the centre of the Volsci with so much fury, 
that it was soon broken. Nevertheless, the wings 
attempted to surround him j and the consul, alarmed 
for his safety, sent to his assistance a select band, 
yphich he.had n%ar his own person. A sharp conflict 

.*5 Livy, very anapcountably, does not say a single word upon - 
IM^ccond action of Coriolanus, so much more glorious than the 
1^ i but Dion. Halic. (vi. 10.) gives it at full length,* 
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tlien efsued about Marcius, and a^dreadful carnage 
was qmckly made: bvit the Romans presseddhe ene¬ 
my wilh so much vigour, that they put them to 
flight ;Jand as they were engaging in the jpiirsuit, 
requested Marcius, now almost weighed down with 
wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he 
answered, “ That it was not ibr conquerors to be 
“ tired,” and joined them in prosecuting the vic¬ 
tory. The whole army of the Voisci was defeated, 
immense numbers killed, and many niadc prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius vraiting iipon the consul, and 
the army being assembled, Cominius mounted the 
Rostrum; and, having in the first place returned 
due thanks to the gods for such extraordinary suc¬ 
cess, addressed himselfto Marcius* lie began with 
a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had him¬ 
self been partly an eye-witness, and had partly re¬ 
ceived an account from Lartius'®. Tlien out of 
the great quantity of treasure and horses and prison¬ 
ers which they had taken, he ordered him to take a 
tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
beside giving him a fine horse witli noble trappings, 
as a reward Tor his valour. 

The ayniy received this speech with loud applause; 
and Marcius, stepping forward, said, “ That he ac- 
“ cepted of the horse, and was happy in the consiiPs 
“ approbation ; but as f()r the rest, he accounted it 
“ rather a pecuniary reward than a mark of honour, 
‘‘ and therefore desired to be excused, being satis- 
“ fied witli his single share of the booty. One favour 
only in {)articiilar (continu^ he) I desire, and beg 
I may be indulged in. I have a friend among the 
‘‘ Volsci, bound with me in the sacred rites of hos- 

The officer left to carry on the fiiege of Corioli. The renown 
of Marcius, arising from this achievement (Livy informs us, ii, 3$*) 
was so brilliant, as wholly to eclipse that of tli^ consul; and 
name of Posthumius Commms is only preserved by it's having ^een 
engraved on brass, in the treaty of peace subsequently conclad^d 
?vith the Latins.* 
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^ pitality and a man of virtue and honoiii*. He 
is a prisoner, and from ^asy and opulent 
cij:mimstances reduced to servitude. Of tfe many 
** mis&rtunes, under which he labours, I sl{buld be 
glad to rescue him from one, which is that of biding 
** sold as a slave.** 

These words of Marcius were followed with still 
louder acclamations; his conquering the temptations 
of money being more admired, than the valour which 
he had exerted in battle. Ibr even those, who be¬ 
fore regarded his superior honours with envy and 
jealousy, now thought him worthy of great things 
because he had declined them; and were more struck 
with that virtue, which led him to despise such ex¬ 
traordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
gave him a title to them. The right use of riches, 
indeed, Is more commendable than that of arms, and 
not to desire them at all is more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations had ceased, and the mul¬ 
titude were again silent, Corainius subjoined; You 
cannot, it is true, my fellow-soldiers, force these 
“ gifts of yours upon a person so firmly resolved to 
“ refuse them : let us then give him, what it is not 
“ in his power to decline; let us pass a vote Ihat^ 
he be called ‘ Coriolanus,* if his gallant behaviour 
“ at Corioli has not already bestowed that name upon 
‘‘ him.** Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caius was the proj)er name; 
that the second name, Marcius, was that of the house 
or family; and that the third Roman appellative was 
a peculiar note of distinction, subsequently bestowed 


With the former translator we have thus rendered the pas!?age 
instead of introducing the term ‘host,* which is indeed the hteral 
sense but sounds uncoutldy in English, as it conveys to the un¬ 
learned reader the idea of an innkeeper. Among the ancients, one 
friend called atfcther of a difierent nation his * stranger,* or his 
‘ hostbecause on their travels, or other occasions, they entertainctl 
,each other at their houses. 
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on acc^Junt of some particular act of fortune, or sig- 
nature| or virtue of him that bore it. Thiia among 
the Gtheks additional names were given to some on 
account: of thek achievements, as Soter, ‘ the Pre¬ 
server,’^ and Callinicus, ‘ the Victorious ;* to others, 
for something remarkable in their persons, as Ph^s- 
con, ‘ the Gorcbellied,’ and Grypim, ‘ tlie Eagle¬ 
nosed f or for their good qualities, as Euergeies^ 

‘ the Benefactor,’ and Philadelphua, ® the Bro¬ 
therly ;* or their good fortune, as EmUemon, ‘ the 
Prosperous,’ a name given to tlie second prince of 
the family of the Batti. Several princes also have 
had satirical names bestowed upon them ; Antigonus 
(for instance) was called Doson, ‘ the Man that will 
give to-morrow,’ and Ptolemy was stiled JAimyrus, 
* the Buffoon.’ But appellations of this latter kind 
were used with greater latitude among tlife Romans. 
(3ne of the Metelli was distinguished by the name of 
lEiademalm, because he for a long time wore ‘ a 
bandage over an ulcer which he had upon his fore¬ 
head and another they called Celer^ because with 
surprising ‘ celerity’ he exhibited a funeral show of 
gladiators, a few days after his father’s death.. In 
our times also, some of the Romans receive their 
names from tlic circumstances of tlieir birth; as that 
of Procnlus, if born when their fathers are ‘ in a dis¬ 
tant countryand Po.'slhumiis, if born ‘ after their 
death:’ and when twins come into the world, and 
one of them dies at the birth, the siuvivor is called 
Fopiscua. Names are, also, appropriated on account 

** rieroflotus (iv. 1.59 ) says it given to the third, and not to 
the second, king of Cyrene; see also some of his preceding sec¬ 
tions. Of the mimes here mentioned, Ricuid observis .sVrfffr was 
^ivcn to one of the Ptoletnies, the eighth king of Egypt (called 
likewise Lamyrus, or as some read it, Lathyrus) to Antiochus, and 
to Demetrius; to Seleucus IL, the fourth king of Syria; 

Physcon to Ptolemy, the seventh king of Egypt; Gty/pus to Anti- 
ochujs VIIl., the nineteenth king of Syria; and Euergeiei and 
Phdadehhus to two others of the Ptolemies. Un the etymology of 
several Homan surnames, see Plin. xviii. 3. The derivation and 
classiheation of English names, from analogous causes, might form 
the subject of a curious dit>sertatio&.^ 
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bodily imperfections; for among them !ye find. 
Hot 6nly Syila, ‘ the Red/ and Niger, * the Riack/ 
i>ut eyen Cdcu>f, ‘ the Blind/ and Ciaudimt * the 
iame t* such persons by this custom being wisely 
taught,' not to consider blindness or any other bodily 
misrbrtiirte as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer 
to appellations of that kind as their proper names. 
The discussion of this point, however^ is better 
adapted for a diiicrcnt kind of work. 

When the war was over, the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. And as there was no new cause 
of disquiet or ground of accusation, they made use 
of the mischiefs, which were the necessary conse¬ 
quence of llie former troubles and dissensions, as a 
handle against the patricians. For the greatest part 
of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, 
and the war not permitting them to import bread- 
corn from otlier countries, there was an extreme 
scarcity in Rome The factious orators then per¬ 
ceiving that corn was not brought to market, and 
that even if’ the market could be supplied, the com¬ 
monalty had but little money to buy wjth, slander¬ 
ously asserted that the rich had caused the famine 
out of a spirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived embassadors from 
the people of Velitrse, who offered to surrender their 
city to the Romans, and desired to have a number 
of new inhabitants to replenish it; a pestilential 
distemper having committed such ravages there, that 
scarcely the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this press¬ 
ing necessity of Velitrae a seasonable and advanta- 
, j^eous thing for Rome, as it would lessen the scarcity 


Tlie people withdrew to tlie Sacred Mount soon after the au- 
tomnal equinox, and the 'reconciliation with the patricians did not 
tahe plach until the winter-solstice, so that die seed-time was lost. 
^I^on. Hake. vii. f, 2.) And the Roman factors, who were sent 
w buy corn in other countries, Etruria, Campania, the tcriritory 
‘i|>f the Vdsci, and even Stci%, with the exception of the brat, were 
l^eraliy UAsucces^ (ib« B*) See also Livy, ii. 34. 
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of provisions. They hoped moreover thafWie sedi¬ 
tion would subside, if the city were purged of the 
trouble4>me part of the people, who most readily 
took fird at the Iiaraugucs of their orators, and tnight 
be considered as the morbid anil disordered super¬ 
fluity of the state. Such as tlicse therefore the con¬ 
suls -singled out for the colony, and pitched upou 
others to serve in the war against the Yolsci: con¬ 
triving it so, that employment abroad might tran- 
quillise the intestine tnniults; and believing that 
when rich and poor, ple])eians and patricians, cajme 
to bear arms together again, to be in the same c^mp, 
and to encounter the same dangers, they would be 
disposed to treat each other with more gentleness 
and candour. 

Jiut the restless tribunes, Sicr.iius and Brutus, op¬ 
posed both these designs, crying out, that tlic con¬ 
suls disguised a most inhuman act under the plausi¬ 
ble term of a colony ; for inhuman it certainly was, 
to throw the poor citizens into a devouring gulf, by 
sending them to a place where the air was infected, 
and where noisome carcases lay above ground, to be 
at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity And 
as if it were not sulhcient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved 
them also in a needless war ; that no kind of cala¬ 
mity miglit be wanting to complete the ruin of the 
city, because it refused to continue in slavery to the 
wealthy. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, w^ould 
neither obej tlie Giiminmis to be inlisted for the war, 
nor approve tlie order to go and people Vclitrae. 
While the senate were in doubt what step they 
should take, Marciiis now not a little elated by the 
honours which he had received# by the consciousness 

% 

' * ). B. 

A* such the ancients considexvd the pestilence. It is 
called, as M. Ricard observes, in the first chorus of AEd* ’fyt* 
Afiit rt/ jutrttMfov^ but in a preceding passage of that play, V. 27. 
• B'm ; and Dion. Halic. in very vivid colours^ .portrays it*s 

devastations in the Yolscian cities, pjurticulsirly in Velitpae (vii. $.)* 
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4 ^ his ^^at abilities, and by the deference that was' 
paid him by the principal persons in the state, stood 
raremost in opposition to the tribunes. The? colony 
thereibre was sent out, heavy fines being imposed 
upon such as refused to go. But as they declared 
absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius mus¬ 
tered up his own clients, and as many volunteers as 
he could procure, and with these made an inroad 
into the territories of the Antiates. There he found 
plenty of corn, and an immense number of cattle 
and slaves, no part of which he reserved to himsellj 
but led his troojis back to Rome loaded with the rich 
booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had procured 
such a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius 
with an evil eye, not being able to endure the in¬ 
crease of his power and honour, which they consi¬ 
dered as rising upon the ruins of the people. 

Soon afterward Marcius stood for the consul¬ 
ship ; upon which occaMon the bommonalty began 
to relent, reflecting wliat a shame it would be to dis¬ 
grace and reject a man of his family and virtue, and 
that too, after he had rendered so many signal ser¬ 
vices to the public. It was the custom for those 
who were candidates for this high oflicc, to solicit 
and caress tlie people in the Forum, and at those 
times to be clad in a loose gown without the tunic ; 
whether that humble dress were thought more suit¬ 
able for suppliants, or enabled those w'ho had wounds 
to show them, as so many tokens of their valour. For 
it was not from any suspicion which tlic citizens then 
had of bribery, that they required the candidates to 
appear before them ungirt and without a close gar¬ 
ment, when they came to beg their votes; sin9e it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages af¬ 
terward, that^ buying and selling stole in, and money' 
came to be a mean of gaining an election. Corrup- 
, tion then reaching also the tribunals and the camps, 

^ It was the scat year, being Ol. bail. 3., B. C. 4)9(k 
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arms were subdued by opulence, and th,e c^mmon^ 
wealth was changed into a monarchy. It a 
shrewd Wying, whoever said it, “ That the man, who 
“ first ruined the Roman people, was he who first gave 
“ them treats and gratuities.” But this mischief 
crept secretly and gradually in, and did not openly 
mate it’s appearance in Rome for a considerable 
time. For we know not who it was, that first bribed 
it’s citizens or it’s judges; but it is said, that in 
Athens the first man who corrupted a tribunal was 
Anytus ^“*5 the son of Anthemion, when he was tried 
for treason in having delivered up the fort of Pylos, 
at the latter end of the Pelo})onnesian war ; a time, 
when the Golden Age reigned in the Roman courts 
in all it’s simplicity. 

When therefore Marcius showed his wounds and 
scars received in the many glorious battles, which 
he had fought for seventeen successive years, the 
people were struck with reverence for his virtue, and 
agreed to choose him consul. But when the day of 
election came, tmd he was conducted with great 
pomp into the Campus Martius by the senate in a 
body, all the patricians acting with more zeal and 
vigour than had ever been known on the like occa¬ 
sion ; the commons then altered their minds, and 
tlieir kindness was turned into envy and indignation. 
The malignity of these passions was farther assisted 
by their appreheftsion, tliat if a man so strongly at- 

Subsequently notorious for his accusation of Socrates. For the 
particulars oftliis tnal see Diod. Sic. xiii, G5. See also a note in 
the Life of Akibiadrs.’^ 

=3 Here, as M. Hicard justly observes, are great chronological 
difficulties, with respect to the point whence these seventeen years, 
if indeed the interval be accurately expressed, arc to be dated. He 
quotes Dion. Halic. vii. G-, wlio (as well as Livy, ii. 31.) by impli¬ 
cation seems to carry back the first campaign of Cm'iolanus to the 
year, in which Tarquin was exiled and Brutus slj^in. This indeed 
* ample verge and room enoegh.’ But he must have cmtm'ed 
the lists, both as a combatant and a candidate for t!ie consulship, 
aatber prematurely. M. R. owns, at last, that * ces commeitdeiuens 
de Phistmre Romaine sont pleins de tant d*incertiiudeSf fu*on nttdoit 
pas esphm' d'cclaircir Ics oh^ritSs qui s*p rencQrdrent/f 







of the se^^ate,^ a|i4 so i^hch 
Tesofecilfeci by the nobility, should attain the cdn^l- 


x^sp^i^feci by the nobility, should attain the cdn^l- 
sbip^ 'ne might utterly dcpru'^e ihoffl of their|ibC!Hy. 
.IttSueneed by these considerations, they rejected 
Marcius, and appointed others to that office. The 
senate took this extremely ill, considering it as an 
aflPront not so miich intended against Marcia* as 
against themselves. As for Marcius, he highly re¬ 
sented their treatment of him, indulginghia irascible 
passions upon a supposition, that they have some¬ 
thing great and exalted in them ; and wanting a due 
mixture of gravity and mildness, which are the chid* 


political virtues, and the fruits of reason and educa¬ 
tion. He did not consider, that the man who applies 
himself to public business, and undertakes to have 
intercourse vvitli men, should above all things avoid 
that ‘ austerity,’ >^hicli (as says) is “always 

the companion of solitude “V’ and cultivate in his 
heart the patience which some people so much de¬ 
ride. Marcius tlicn, being [ilain and artless, hut at 


the same time rigid and infioxible, was persuaded 
that tp vanquish opposition was the hi^^hest attain¬ 
ment of a gallant sjiirit; not tlie cftect of the weak¬ 
ness and dFeminacy of a distempered mind, which 
breaks out in violent passions like so many tumours: 
aud he thcrdorc went away exasperated, and full of 
rancour against tiic people. Such of the young no¬ 
bility as wci c most di.‘.tl'.\guishcd by llic pride of birth 
and greatnof'S ('!'s;)irit 5 v.lio had always been strongly 
attached to Marcius aud tlien nnfbrtunatciy hap¬ 
pened to attend him, innamed his resentment by 
expressing* their own grief and indignation. For he 
was their leader in every expedition, and their in¬ 
structor in the art of war: he it was, who had in¬ 
spired them with a truly virtuous emulation, aud 


,, ** n liters^ly, JJaughtines&Mves under i%e 

ro(^xv)U:h i>olitude. Tiiis is toward tUe end of Plato’s tburth 
XfOtter. It is preceded By a fine political precept, via. that ♦ tli^ 
ic^plaisi^ce, which pro<l^ccs p^ularity, hr the^fioorce pf tha 
operatiom in goveirnineAt.’ 
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taugfil'jlhera ^ rejal^6 m’llieir 
<^|iit.ea?rj*lRg those of others. ;> * 

'In t^ie meaii time,' a large quantity of breacl^eorn 
was brought to Romo, being partly bought n|» in 
Italy, and partly a present frotn Gelon king of.,Sy¬ 
racuse. The aspect of affairs appeared now to be 
encouraging, and it was hoped tliat* willi the scar¬ 
city the intestine broils would cease. The senate 
therefore being immediately assembled, the people 
stood in crowds without, wailing ibr the issue of 
their deliberations. They expected, that the market- 
rates lor the corn tliat luul been bought would be 
moderate, a’ld that a distribution of that which was 


a gift would be made gialis ; for there were same 
senators, who made a motion to that purport. But 
Marcius stood up, and severely censured those wdio 
spoke in favour of the commonalty, calling them 
‘ demagogues* and * traitors to the nobility.* He 
said, “ They nourished to their own ultimate pre- 
‘‘ judice the pernicious seeds of boldness and petu- 
“ lance, which had been sown among the populace, 
" when they.should rather have nipped them in the 
“ bud, and not have suffered the plebeians to 
strengthen themselves with the tribunitial power. 
That the people were now become formidable,gain- 
“ ing whatever point they pleased, and not doing 
any one thing against their inclination; so that, liv- 
ing in a sort of anarchy, they would no longer obey 
** the consuls, nor acknowledge any superiors but 
“ those whom they called ‘ their own magistrates.* 
“ That the senators, who advised distributions to be 
“ made intlie manner of the most deraocratical of the 


** Grecian states, were encouraging the insolence 
“ of the rabble to the imin of the constitution. 


“ For that they would not . ^oppose th^ received 
such favours tbr the campaign which ^they had re- 
fused to make, or for the secessions by which 
they had deserted their country, or for the ca- 
‘‘ tnmnias which they had countenanced against 
‘‘ senate: but (continued he) they will think that 
“ we yield to them through fear, and grant them 

TOL. M. 5 '. , 
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♦J w#y of flattery; a«i3 as Ifiiey 

ipi?il| J&pect to find us always e<jumly cooaplai^wtjr* 
be no end to tlieir disobedience, 

^^riod to their tor Indent and, seditious practices, vlt 
would, tliercfore, be perfect madness to take such* 
^ a step. Nay, if wo are wise, we shall entirely 
^ aboMsh the tribunes* oflice w'hich Has annihilated 
the' power of lire consulship, and divided the city 
in stich a manner, that it is no longer as formerly 
^ one, but broken into twcn^parts j which will never 
knit again, oi* cease to vex and Imrass eacii* other 
^ with all the evils of discord 


^ Mai'cius, haranguing to tins purpose, inspired the 
young senators and. almost all the mens of fortune 
with his own enthusiasm', and they cried out that he 
was the only man in lioine,^ w^ho had a spirit above 
the meannes& of flattery and submissionyet some- 
of the more aged foresaw the consequence, and op¬ 
posed his iheasnres. In fact, the issue was unfortu¬ 
nate, . *yoi* tlie tribunes wlio were present when 
they that Marcius would ha^e a majority of 
voice% Tan out to- the people, loudly calling upon 
them to stand by their own magistrates, and give 
their best assistance,^ An assembly was then held ' 
in a tumultuary manner, in which tlie speeches of 
Marcius were recited, and the plebeians in their fury 
bad nearly brolien in upon tlie senate. The, tribunes "* 
j>ointed their rage against Marcius in particular, by' 
impeaclwng him in form, and sent for him to make 
bis defence. But as he spurned the messengers, 
they went tl^msclves, attended by the iEdiles, to^ 
bri^ him by force, and began to lay han(|s on him. 


Tl^e friljimes liai} lately prociU'cd a }a«r, which ixiaelehtpena^ 
intserrupti th^i, when they were haranguing the people* 

^ omitted the most aggrat'atiug pa^gc in Cdrio- 
lanua* in ^‘hich he proposed holding ap the'hfioe'of bread- 

as y;^as*erer, in ardor to keep the people in dependence 
and tohj^tion> { Dton.. H^ic. vik 6,) 

TlHy had invited.to the ^liberatiSn by tbe^eptt^uh ft»r 
J«fey Rad otberwito no to attend. See not. p 2.) and also 
llPwwi 'HaBlc. ib. i‘ who makes some very sensibie reinara:^ on tJ>e to- 
lll^iMty^/Cnriolaniis’ speeidi,* 
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night rooming on inferhipted the quarrel. Early ti^xf' 
morning the consuls,^ observing that the peopleitbV' 
extrdhiely incensed flocked from all quarters* 
the Forum, and dreading what might be the'doh^e-' 
qUence to the city, hastily convened the sc^nate 
moved, “ That they should consider how* wdth kind" 
“ Words and favourable resolutions they might bring' 
‘‘ the commons to temper; for that this was not a 
“ time to display their ambition, neither would it be 
“ prudent to pursue disputes about the point of ho"-* 
“ nour at a rritical and dangerous juncture, which 
“ required the greatest moderation and delicacy of 
“ conduct.” As the majority agreed to the motion,*' 
they went out to confer with tlie people, and used 
their best endeavours to pacify them; coolly refuting 
calumnies, and modestly, though not without some 
degree of sharpness, complaining of their behaviour. 
As to the price of bread-corn and other provisions, 
they declared, there should be no diflcrence between 
them. • 


Upon l^is the patricians stood 1ip'^n*‘hfe^defe^e^’ 
drove. Off the tribunes, and beat the i®diles; 


A considerable part of the people being moved 
with this application, and clearly appearing by their 
capdid attention ready to close with it, the tribunes 
stood up and said ; “ That since the senate acted 
with such moderation, the people were not un- 
willing to make concessions in their turn: but 
they insisted, that Marcius should come apd 
answer to these articles; Whether he had not 
stirred up the senate to the confounding of all 
government, and to the destroying of the people’s 
‘S, privileges ? Whether he had not refused to obey 
their Summons ? Whether .he had not beaten and 
“ otherwise maTtreated the iEdiles in the Forum $ 
and by these means (so ^ as in bjm lay) levied 
‘* ' wari and incited the citizens to take , up atms 


**" says Dion. Halic.,. |mt the r^onstn^iu^ |he 

c<ius<^18, 'teho prevaifed upon the pec^ to» acl^oura the' ti?l, 

next day.** -' ‘ f ‘ . t 

0 2 " 
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^against each ♦other?” These things they said 
with a design, either to humble Marcius by eon- 
straining him to submit to implore the people’s 
clemency* which was much against liis haughty tem¬ 
per; or, if he followed his native bent, to iinpel^hini 
to make the breach incurable. Of the latter they 
were in hopes, and the rather because they knew 
the man well. He stood, as if he would have made 
his detbnee, and the people waited in silence for 
what he had to say. But when, instead ol‘ the sub¬ 
missive language that wah expected, he began with 
an aggravating boldness, and rather accused the 
commons than defeiuled himself; when with the 
tone of his voice and the fierceness ol* his looks he 
expressed an intrepidity bordering upon insolence 
and contempt, they lost all patience; and Sicinius 
the boldest of the tribunes, after a short consultation 
with his collogues, pronounced openly, that the tri¬ 
bunes condemned Marcius to die. lie then ordered 
the ^fSdilcs fi» take him immediately up to the top 
of the Tarpeian rock, and throw h«n down the pre¬ 
cipice. AVhen they came to lay handx upon him, 
however, the action a])pcarcd honilde even to inanj' 
of the plebeians. The patricians, deeply shocked 
and alarmed, ran w’itli great outcries to his assistance, 
and got Marcius in the midst of them, some inters 
j)osing to keep oli‘ the arrest, and others stretching 
out their hands in supplication to the multitude. 
But, amidst such disorder and confusion, no regard 
was paid to word5 and entreaties; until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, pcrcci\ing that it 
would be impossible to carry off Marcius and punish 
iiim capitally, without first spilling much patrician 
blood, persuaded them to alter the cruel and unpre¬ 
cedented part of the sentence; not to use violence 
ip the af&ir, op put him to death without form of 
trial, but to reTcr every tiling to the people’s deter¬ 
mination in full assembly, 

Sicinius then, a little mollified, asked the patri- 
Oians; \Vliat they meant by taking Marcius out 
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« of tJ»e hands of the people, who ■p^e^ei’esalved to . 
“ punish him?” To which they replied by another 
questxpn, ‘‘ What dO' you mean by thus di^jging 
one of the worthiest men in Rome, without triab 
to a barbarous and illegal execution?” “If that 
“ be all,” said Sicinius, “ you shall no longer hji^ a 
pretence for your quarrels and factious behaidtxm* 

“ to the people: for they grant you what you desire; 

“ the man shall have his trial. And as for you, 

“ Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market- 
“ day, and satisfy the citizens of your innocenoe, if 
“ you can ; for then, by their suffrages, your afiair 
“ will be decided.” The patricians w'ere content 
'wdth this compromise, and thinking themselves 
happy in canning Marcius off, retired. 

In the mean while before the third market-day, 
which was a considerable space (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day and thence 
call them Nundinm) war broke out with the An- 
tiates : which, because it was likely to be of some 
continuance, gave them hopes of evading the trial; 
since there #would be time for the people to become * 
more ti’actabie, to moderate their anger, o|* perhaps 
to. let it entirely evaporate in the business of that 
eicpedition. But they soon made peace with the 
Antiates, and returned: upon which the fears of^ 
the senate were renewed, and they often met to 
consider how things might be so managed that 
they should neither give up Marcius, nor leave 

** Macrob. Sat, i. 16. nundin<v, qu. nmvndiales, Dion. Halic. 
however (vii 8.) says there were only seven days* interval between 
the marl^t'days. M. Rteard reconciles the difference by referring^ 
the first TO the Rdpaan, add the latter to the Julian calendar. The 
institutiqi|} of markets has likewise been variously explained; some , 
ascribing it to Romulus, scare to l^rvius Tullius, .fiad some with 
Varro to the times posterior to the kings, as a trtWte of.r^i^ct 
on the" part of the people to Tullias* iheinojy,* , , k . 

^ A^ioe was 'lMiddenly brougfit to Rome, that^the pe^de.of 
Antium had seized and confiscate<|.t}ie ships belon|^g to 
ambassadors in theif return to Sici% and bad evea qlmriso^d ;^o 
embasssidors themselves. Upon womb, the Bomans wok arms, 
to ebastiso the Antiates; but they shhmitted^ and iui& lUmdticuu 
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v6dm for-the tribunes to throw the pccmle into new 
di$orders»' On this occasion Appius CJaudiiis, who 
was considered as one of the most violent adversaries 
the commons had, declared; “ That the senate 
would ruin themselves, and absolutely destit>y 
tlxe constitution, if they should once suffer ■ the 
** plebeians to assume a power of suffrage aj^ainst 
** the patricians But the oldest and most po¬ 
pular of the senators'’^ were of opinion, “ That the 
“ people, instead of behaving with more harshness 
and severity, M ould become mild and gentle, if 
that power* were indulged to them : since they 
“ did not desj)ise the senate, but rather thought 
“ themselves despised by it; and the prerogative 
“ of judging would be such an honour and satis-* 
faction to tlicm, that they would immediately lay 
“ aside all resentment.’* 

Marcius then, seeing the senate perplexed be¬ 
tween tlicir regard for him and their fear of the 
people, asked the tribunes; “ Of what they accused 
him, and upon what charge he was to be tried 
‘‘ before the people ?” Being told, “ That he was to 
“ be tried for treason against the commonwealth, in 
“ designing to set himself up as a tyrant “ Let 
“ me go then (said he) to the people, and make ray 
defence : I refuse no form of trial, nor any kind 
** of punishment, if I be found guilty. Only bring 
no other charge against me, and do not iinjiose 


Dion. Halic. vii. gives- .'Ippi'is' spi 'ih mutli more at length; 
and a fine s-pereli, acconliog to hit. repri sent aiuii, it ts,* 

if At the htafi of these v\as M.i\. \al( rlu.>, (l>ion. Halic. il>.) 
Pe iDSistcil aKo at huge upon the hornbJe'Conseqiieiicc'S of a 
rtvtl ^var. 

i* It wiw nevei known that any person, who affected to set him- 
soli*up AS a tyrantj joined with the nobility against the people; 
such, t'a the contrary, alwa\fi coiu.pirc \uth the people against the 
nobility, t f Beside^' said ho, in his defence, * it na* to save tho^e 
citlKons, that I have received tlio wounds you see: let the tribiimes 
show, iftbey can, how eiteli actions arc consistent with the trea- 
parous designs which they lay to tny charge.* (b.) Dion Ilaikv 
ih*,'does not say, however, that the tribunes agreed'to the con-^ 
4iCioa8, AS below 
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nppn the setiate.*’ Tfie tfibun^s agreed to these 
fconditions; and the cause was to tnVw ’npoft tins 
single point* . • ' 

Bui the 4rgt thing they did, after the people were 
.assembled, was to compel them give their voices 
{by tribes % and not by centimes j thus contriving 
that the meanest and most seditious part of the po¬ 
pulace, and those who had no regard to justice or 
honour, might out-votc such as had borne armSj or 
■were of some fortune and character. In tlve next 
place, they passed by the charge of his affecting the 
sovereignty, because they could not prove it^ .and hi 
dt*s stead repeated what Marciiis some time before 
.had said in the senate, against lowering the price of 
Kiorn and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
-they added t© the iin])cachraent a new article, 
namely, his not having bj*oiight into the public trea- 
'sury the spoils wdiich he had taken in the country of 
the iVntiates, but divided them among his soldiers®'^- 
This last accusation is said to have discomposed 

From the reigil of Servius Tullius, tlie voices had been always 
gathered by •C’enturies. 'fhe consuls were for adhering to the 
.%incicnt custom: being w ell apprised that they could save (Jorlolanus, 
if the voices were ..reckoned by/^entuiues, of which <f.he .kniglits arrd 
; tile wealthiest of the citizens made’the miyoritv ; the first class, of 
people of the highest distinction, containing ninety-eight out of a 
' hundred and ninety-ithree, the amount of all the l ix. liut the artful 
tribunes alleging ?tluit, in an affair relating to .the rights of the citt- 
zen::^, every dtizon’h vote ought .to have it’s due weight, would not 
by any means ainseiit to let tlie voices be collected otherwise than 
. b}' tribes. (L.) BeMile these cornitia ctniim iota and tributa, there 
were also the runaln, cstal)li^llt’d by lioumius, who divided the 
oiiginal inhabitants of Home inU> three tribes, and each tribe into 
ten curifc (l)ion. Halic. ii. .S—j.j This arrangement subsisted tHI 
‘ tlie time of Servius Tullius, who mtioduced the tivo other modes of 
■collccti% the sease of the jK'ople.* 

* T^is»’ ^aid the trtbuite Dccius, ’*>is a'plain proof of his evil 
designs: with the public money be secured to Wmsud'f oreatunes Oitd, 
guards, as supporters of his intended usurpation, ibet him make 
4 t appear, that lie had jmwer to dfispnse of this booty without vmlat- 
the laws. ]bet him answer 4fe(^etlyi*o this one articioif^tk®«t 
us with the splendid shmy of Ids Cron us oM hV t^ts, or 
« u^ng arw otiier turts to blind the 4 ^Bembly^%-(L.) It, Is 
^aa M*,/|Licard observes, ,tl>at neither Coriolanua j^, 

^IduG^ any of those reasons in his justificatidi^’ irbicfi.. IJioa. 
dialxe. has accumulated, tii. .9. the tumult of .a tnidj 4^^ of 
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too 

Marcius more than all the rest; for it was what 
he did not c?cpect, and he could not iiumcdiulcly 
think of a plausible answer that would satisfy the 
commonalty; his praises of those who made that 
campaigii with him, serving only to raise au outcry 
against him from the majoiity, who w'cre not con¬ 
cerned ill it. At last, when they came to vote, he 
was condemned by a majority of three tribes, and 
the penalty to be inHicleti upon him was perpetual 
banishment. 

After the sentence was pronounced, the peojdc 
were more elated, and went off in greater transpoits, 
than they had ever felt, on account ol“ a victory in< 
tlie field; the senate on the other hand were in the 
greatest distress, and gric\oii'ly repented that they 
had not done and suHe.red every thing, rather than 
have allov^ed the people fo acquire and abuse 
such an enormous power, 'fhcre Mas no need at 
that time to look upon their dress, or any other 
mark of distinction, to know which was a plebeian 
and which a piitrician ; the man wljo exulted was a 
plebeian, and the man who was dcjecied a patrician. 

Mareius alone remained iinmo\ ed, and unhiimbled. 
Still lofty in his port and firm in his countenance, 
lie alone amidst the afflicted nobility appeared not 
to be solr^ lor himself This air of foilitiide was 
not, however, the effect of reason or mildness or 
resignation, but arose from the buoyancy of indig¬ 
nation and resentment. And this, though the 
vulgar know it not, has it’s rise from grief, which 
when it catches flame, is turned to anger, and then 
bids adieu to all feebleness and dejection. Hence 
the angry man is courageous, just as he who has a 
fever is lj0t, the mind being upon the stretch and 
in a violent agitation. His subsequent behaviour 

the rea«afaina kind#* M. Ricard has a long note upon the number 
of tribet», Which voted on this occaaion; and it was pretty well 
that they wete tvrenty-one, divided into twelve and nine 
bayMl 4ijionlty is, to settle whether these were all the tribes then 
or part only of the tldrty-five, to i^hiph they certainly at a 

& period amounted' See liiv. ii. 21.* 
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ijoon showed, ithat hi&iwas thus aifeoted; For hawg 
returned to his own house and embraced his member 
and his wife» who lamented their fate withp shrieks 
and tehrs %'he exhorted them to bear it wdth . pa¬ 
tience, and then conducted by patricians in a 
body, hastened to one of the city-gates. Thus ,he 
<]uif‘ted Rome, without asking or receiving aught at 
any man’s hand ; and took with him only three or 
four clients. He spent a few days in a solitary 
manner at some of his farms near the city, agitated 
with a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger 
suggested; in wliicii he did not pro])ose any honour 
or advantage to himself, but considered only how 
he might satisfy his revenge upon the Romans. 
At last he determined to excite a cruel war against 
them from some neighbouring nation; and for this 
purpose to apply first to the Volsci, whom he knew 
to be yet strong both in men and money, and likely 
to have derived more in exasperation and hostility, 
than to have lost in strength from their previous 
defeats. , 

There w^s then at Antium a man, Tullus Aufidius 
by name highly distinguished among the Volsci 
by his wealth, his valour, and his nobJc birth. Mar- 
cius was very sensible, that of all the Romans he 
. himself was the person, whom Tullus most hated. 
Tor excited by ambition and emulation, as young 
warriors usually are, they had in several engagements 
encountered each other witli menaces and bold defi¬ 
ances, and thus had added peisonal enmity to the 


3' Dion Ilalic. (vii. 11.) adds a circumstance of an affecting 
nature, i|fuch Plutarch ought not to have omitted; namely, that 
Coriolanhs, before his departure^ commended to his mother and his 
wife the eare of his two children, of whom the elder was not more 
than ten years old, and the younger an infant; The trtdt of 
Astyanax, in Hector’s interview with Andromache, is not thOTeast 
beautiful one-of that interesting picture * • . . 

^ In Fkyan’s text, it is A The Bodleian has iti wllliont 

the AipiA«t, But Livy^. 35., mod. Dion, Halic via. 1., him 
TaUus Attiusp and with them Au¬ 

fidius however, which Is very near the Boalhiim readijE|^,,liibsil 
fiound, and probably was Plutarch meant to wdtfe. ’ 
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.l^atred which I'oignfed between the two nations. But 
iKJtwkhsrtancling all this, considering the great genc- 
tosity 'bf Tniliis, and knowing tliat he was more 
desirous than any of llie VoUci of an opportunity to 
retaliate upon theJlomans part of the evils, whidi 
his country had suffered, be took a method strongly 
illustrative of that saying of the poet; 

How hard to fight with wrath 1 thouglt life’b tlie price, 

He pa^ b it foir hi& end. 

For dressing himself in such clothes and habiliments, 
ns were most likely to i^revent his being known, 
like Ulysses 

He btol.^ into the hobtilc toxrn. 

It was evening, when he entered *, and, tliougli 
many people met him in the streets, not one of 
them knew him. He passed on therefore to the 
bouse of Tullus, where he got in undiscovered; and, 
having directly hiacle up to the firc-|)Jace he seated 
himself without saving a word, covering his face and 
remaining in a composed posture. The people of 
the house were much surprised; yet they did not 
venture to disturb Jiim, for there was something of 
dignity both in liis person and his silence ; but tliey 
went and related the strange adventure to Tullut., 
who was then at snp[>er. Tullus upon this arose 
from table, and coming to Coriolamis, asked him, 
** Who he was, and upon what business he 
come ?” Co iolanus uncovering his face paused 
a while and then said: If thou dost not yet know 
me, Tullus, but dislrustest thine eyes, I must of 
*• necessity be my own accuser. I am Caius !Mar- 
cius, who have brought so many calamities upon 

' w Odysf. iv.246* cither (uti the scholiast on the passage o!>«icrVi 
•to rneasure the wall of Troy, or to persuade Helen to co'operatb 
pith her countryman the Gi^ks,* 

, ^ ^ The fird>place, having the domestic gods in it, was estecraiHl 
iacihed; ontl thereibre aU suppliants resorted to it, a< to an 
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Volsci f and I bear the* additioqal nanae/bf 
Con 6 lanu% which’*would not suflfer me, were f ao 
inclined, to deny that imputation. For*all the 
. labours and dangers, w^hich I have undergone, I 
** have no other reward left b^i that appellation, 
which distinguishes my enmity to your nation, 
and of which indeed I cannot be deprived. /Ot* 
every thing else I liave been stripped by the envy 
and outrage of tlie people on the one hand, and 
** by the cowardice and treachery of the magistrates 
** and those of my own order on the other. Thus 
“ driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant to 
‘‘ your household-gods; not for shelter and prO- 
** tection (for why should I come hither, if I were 
afraid of death ?) but for vengeance against those 
“ who have expelled me, which I already seem to 
begin to take, by putting myself into your hands. 
If therefore you are disposed to attack the enemy, 
come on, brave Tiillus, avail yourself of my mis* 
fortunes ; let my personal distress be the common 
“ happiness of the Volsci. You may be assured, I 
shall fight much better for you, than I have 
“ fought against you ; because they, who know 
perfectly the state of the enemy’s affairs, are 
much more capable of annoying them, than such 
“ as do not know them. But if you have given 
“ up all thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, 
“ nor is it proper for you to preserve a person who 
“ of old has been your enemy in the field, and is 
“ in that case incapable of rendering you any kind 
** of service.” 

Tillius, highly delighted with this address, gave 
him his hand; and said Rise, Marcius, and take 
courage. The present, which you thus make of 
yourself, is inestimable 5 and -you may assure 
youi'selfi that the Volsci, will not be ungrateihh** 
'He then entertained him at his tUble with great 
kindness; and on tlie following days they conamted 
‘together about the war. “ 

“ At that time Rome was In the utmost Jeoufuslon 
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the animosity of tiu^- nobiUt^f ags^fnst 
4l^ c^^bns, which was contdd^bly heightened 
the we condemnation of Mardns. Many intei- 
isitmg prodigies aho were announced by pri'^atO 
persons, as well ^ by the priests and soothsayers. 
Ipne of which was as follows: Titus Latinus a 
man of no high rank but of remarkable modesty and 
dnidoiir, free from superstition and much more from 
vain pretences to \vhat was extraordinary, had this 
dream. Jupiter, he tliougbt, appeared to him, and 
ordered him to tell the senate, ** That they had 
** provided him a very bad and disagreeable leader 
of tke dance in the sacred procession.” Upon 
seeing this vision, he said, he paid at first but little 
regal'd to it. It was presented a second and a third 
time, and he neglected it: upon .which he lost a 
son of the highest promise, and w'as himself sud¬ 
denly struck in such a manner, as to be de|)rived of 
tlie use of all his limbs. These particulars he related 
in the senate-house, being carried thither on his 
conch for that purpoac. And he, had no sooner 
made an end, than he perceived (as they tell us) 
his strength return, and rose up and walked home 
without assistance. 

The senate w'erc much suiprised, and made a 
strict inquiry into the affair; from which it appeared, 
that a certain householder had delivered up one of 
slaves, who had been guilty of some offence, to 
other servants, with an order to whip him through 
the market-place, and then put him to death. While 
^iey were executing this order and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself through the violence of 
l^n into various postui es^ the procession happened 


^ ^ ^ \ \ t 

w Lity ,<jcalls hina ‘ T. Latinius/ or ‘ T3>. Atinius;* LatiUmt. 
piv.jnsu fi* 8., and Val. Max, i. 7., ‘ T. Atinius;* and Macrob.b^t. 

'* Atriliiius * dr ^ Acronius* Maxtmius, Cicero, l>e;l>iv. i. 1^., 
g^esliiat»d,n8iBe%'all.* , , , 

^ Atedt^iog to pion. HciTic., the lifter had given orders that 
fpxuid lie. punhl|tl at the Head 0 lAe processioBi to- 
^^erthe%naroi|^theip0^notorioua; wh|#n: was Ja still greater 
lumt to'die deity)^ 'vdibie honour.the proet^on was ina<fo. 
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fH cpoie up. Many^^ the people who edmposei it 
were fired with indignation, fi)r the sight was exce&> 
stvely disagreeable and shocking to humanity, yet 
nobody gave him tlie least assista-^ce; only curses 
and execrations were vented agapat the mUn, who 
punished with so much cruelty, for, in those times, 
they- treated their slaves with great mildness and 
moderation; and this was natural, because tfeev 
worked, and even ate with them. It was deemed a 
heavy punishment for a slave who had committed a 
fault to take up the piece of wood, used to support 
the thill of a waggon, and cany it round tlie iijeigh- 
boiirhood. For he, who was tlius exposed to the 
derision of the family and other inhabitants of the 
place, entirely lost his credit, and vras stiled Farcin 
Jer ; the Romans calling by the name of/«rc<7, what 
the Greeks term hypostatex, that is, ‘ a supporter/ 
When laitinus had given the senate an account of 
his dream, and they were doubting who ‘ this bad and 
disagreeable leader of the dance* might be, tiie ex¬ 
cessive severity oi’thc punishment reminded some of 
them of the slave, who had been whipped through 
the market-place, and subsequently put to death. 
All the priests agreeing, that he must be thp per¬ 
son meant, his master had a severe punishment im- 
y)Osed, and the procession and games wTre exhibited 
anew in honour of Jupiter‘S’, lleiicc it appears, 
that Numa’s religious institutions in general are 
very wise, and that this in particular is highly con¬ 
ducive to the piiri)oscs of piety ; namely, that.when 
the magistrates or priests aie employed in any 
sacred ceremony, a herald sliould go before and 
proclaim aloud. Hoc age^ i.e. Be attentive to this/'- 
thiis commanding every body to regard the solemn 
acts of religion, and not to suffer any business or 
avocatiem to intervene, and disturb them; as well^ 
knowing, that men’s attention is seMom fixec|,..e?:- 
cept a sort of violence and constraint. • \ / 

With ittcareaied n)agDifi.c6nce, !D[ioii. vii. 1$., tav, ii. S7.* 
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& biegin anew their saclifioes, their 

obsi^Qn^^ and their games : they do it for very small* 
la^tters. If one of the horses that draw the diaridta 
amled Thens(S*‘\ ^ which are placed the ima^^ 
of the gods, happened to stumole, or if the cha^ 
tioteer took the reins in his left band, the whole 
procession was to be repeated. And in latei' ages 
they have set about one sacrifice thirty several 
times, on account of some ’defect or inauspicious 
appearance in it. Such reverence have the Romans 
ever paid to the Supreme Being. 

In the mean time Marcius^*® and Tulius held 
secret' conferences with the principal Volsci, in 
which they exhorted them to begin the war, while 
Rome was torn in pieces with factious disputes; 
but a sense of honour restrained some of them from 
breaking the truce, which had been concluded for 
two years. 'I'he Romans however furnished them 
with a pretence for it, having through some sus¬ 
picion or false suggestion caused pr^lamation to be 
made at one of the public shows or.'ganaes, that all 
the Volsci should quit the town before sun-set.' 
Some'** say that this was a stratagem contrived by 
Marcius, who suborned a person to go to the con-* 
suls, and accuse the Volsci of a design to attack' 
the Romans during the games, and to set fire to the 
city. This proclamation exasperated the whole 
Vmscian nation against the Romans; and Tillius, 
greatly aggravating the affront*’, at last persuaded 

*** Xiv. V. 4fl. These Tlicnsa; were a kind of sacred vehicle, 
de branmrds* R.) used for the purpose of conveying 
to the Cireus the images of the gods.^ 

4* See Dion. Halic. viii. 1., who assigns to Coriofanus aos^hf-, 
fectetion, df seeking some piausihle pretext for coffimenckig^ 

the war. With his ^disposition he would not, probably^ be very* 
the subject.^ J 

Xk dj^'compb^itum cum Mamo^/uer(k,JJw, ii. 37- Didini*<* 
Halic. still Qiore ^xpressly states, wlpt Livy here atrongiy indbioh' 
ates. But |l|oiarclr|l tendertusm for bis hero inodes fom to shtt ^ 
jdi^'aathorll^ive noMes tm^r an A tpturitP 
w. wdne,* fae^<* of'all Hie di^ent natfoDt ftow hi 
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fl^em to>-send :tp E«»ae, to, Hemantl that the khds^ * 
and cities which had been taken from v them in the 
Tthr should be restfweicl. The senate ha^ng heard- 
what the embassadors had to say^ answred with 
indignation, That the Volsci might be thC first to 
^ take up arms, but the Rornans^rould be the last 

to- lay them down.’^ Upon this, Tuilus sum¬ 
moned a general assembly of his countrymen, 
whom he advised to send foe Marcias; and ;^r- 
getting all past injuries, to rest satisfied that the 
service which he would rendei’ them, as now their 
ally, would far exceed all the damage wliich they had 
received from him, while he had been their enemv. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an? 
©ration to the people ; who finding that he knew* 
how to speak as well as to fight, and that he ex¬ 
celled in capacity as well as coui’agc, joined him in 
commission with Tuilus, and invested both with ab¬ 
solute power. As he was afraid that the Volsci 
would spend much time in preparation, and thus 
lose a favourable opportunity for action, he left it 
to the magistrates and other principal persons in 
Antium to provide troops, and whatever else was^ 
necessary; while he himself5, without making any 
set levies, took a number of volunteers, and with 
tliem over-i*an the Roman territories before any one 
in Rome expected it. There he collected so much 
booty, that the Volsci found it difficult to carry it 
off‘, and consume it in the camp. But the immense, 
quantity of‘ provisions which he seized, and the' 

Home, are not thought worthy to see the gainer. We alone, like 
the profanest wretches and outlaws, are driven from a public fes¬ 
tival. (xu, and announce, in all your cities and villages the dis- 
tio^isblfig mark, which the Romans have put upon us.^ (L.) 

The rc-»demauding of tine lands and cities, however, was sug^ted 
by Coriolanus.* 

’ • This oration is given by Dion. Halic. at great length, ana de- 
seiwes the character here bestowed upon it.* ^ . 

47 TbMus at thfesame tin»e,'by way of ditersion, made a similar 
*iocursion into the iatin territory, and with equal subtjess. l^Ion. 
llalic. vtii. 2 * ... 
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^jWQ^e. which he did the eneto bj c^mmittijErg 
Such ^]^lv the least part of fe service in this 
e^edifeloii* The chief point, whi^h he had in view 
in the whole matter, was to increase the people’s 
siispiciofis of the^nobility. For while he ravaged 
tlie wlioJe country, he scrupuloudy spared the 
lands of the patricians, and did not sufler thefii to 
be, ravaged or plundered in any respect. Hence 
the ill opinion, which the two parties entertained of 
^ch other, and consequently the troubles, grew 
greater than ever: the patneians accusing the ple¬ 
beians of having unjustly driven out one of the. 
bravest men in llomej and the plebeians reproach¬ 
ing them with having brought Marcius upon tlieui 
to indulge their revenge, and with sitting scci^’c 
spectators of what othcis sneered by the war, while 
the war itself was a guaicl to their lands and sub¬ 
sistence. Marcius having thus effected his purpose, 
and inspired the Volsci with courage not only to 
meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew off his 
party without having sustained any injury. 

The Volscian forces, in the mexin time, having 
assembled with much expedition and alacrity, ap¬ 
peared so considerable, that it was thought proper 
■ to leave part to garrison their towns, while the rest 
inarched against the Homans. Coriolanus giving it 
to the option of Tiillus which corps he would com- 
inaml, Tullus observed that as his collegue was not 
at all inferior to himself in \aIoiir, and had hitherto 
fought witli better success, he tliouglit it most ad¬ 
visable for him to lead the army into the field ; 
while he himself stayed behind, to provide for the 
defencO df the towns, and to supply the troops 
which w,^e engaged in the campaign with every 
thiiig nepfesary, :* 

• It wpuM>bavc#been very imprudent' in Tullus to have left 
Coriolanus^ Wljo had been au enemy, and might now pokihly be 
mly ^ pretoi^cd friend> at tlie bead of an army in the bowefe of ^ 
gantry, while he ^himself, itas marching at dm head of anothm 
Iiam0* ' '. - ^ 
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. Marcius, slreingthened still more by this divisiba 
d the command, maixihed first against Gitceii**®, a 
Roman colony; and, as it surrendered witHout^re- 
sistance, he would not suffer it to be plundered. 
After this, he laid waste the territories of the Latins ; 
expecting that the Romans woulrf hazard a battle 
tor the Latins, who were their allies, afld by fre¬ 
quent messengers called upon them for assistance. 
But the commons of Rome showed no alacrity in 
the affair; and the consuls, whose office was now 
nearly expired, were not willing to incur sucli a risk, 
and therefore rejected their request. Marcius then 
turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, 
and Bola, cities of Latiuni, which lie took by as- 
sai^t; and because they made resistance, he sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and plundered their houses. 
At tlie same time, he was particularly careful of 
such, as voluntarily came over to him; and, that 
they might not sustain any damage against his wish, 
he always encamped and kept himself at the greatest 
distance from thep he could. 

He afterv^ard took Bollm, which is little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the 
sword almost all that were of-age to bear arms, and 
got much plunder. The rest of the Volsci, who 
were left as a safeguard to the towns, had now no 
patience to remain at home any longer; but ran 
with their weapons in their hands to Marcius, de¬ 
claring that tliey would acknowledge no other leader 


^9 Por tlic terminations of this, and othm* towns soon 
ward mentioned, see I/iv. li. 39. IMutareh calls the town ‘ Cir- 
caeum/ His error is much greater, when a little below he writes 
‘ CloE^tm* instead of ‘ Cluili®.* (L.) With regard to the doubtful 
rea^ngs, and indeed somewhat obscure geography of this 
Z shall preserve no more of what 51 . Ricard has collected 
l>h>b* Halic. viii. 3., and various 'parts of Livy, *» th^ what 
latei to ‘ 0 q 11 sd and that onk for the sake of stating th$t it Shiailld 
probably he read and be thus made to corre|||^d 

cfplely wipii Bovillip on the Via at aearly 

distance from Rome. / 

T0L. JP 
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or geotol. His name, and his ,.valour, were re- 
npwn^*through Italy: and all were astonished that 
one Miigle person's changing sides could effect so 
prodigious an alteration in aflSirs.. < 

At Home, every thing was in disorder. The 
Eomans refused to fight, and passed their time in 
. cabals, seditious speeches, and mutual complaints; 
until intelligence was brought that Coriolaims had 
laid siege to Lavinium, where the holy symbols of 
the gods of their fathers '^ were placed, and whence 
the^ derived their original, that being the first city 
which jEneas had built. A wondcrftil and universal 
change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very strange and absurd one among the pa¬ 
tricians. The people were desirous to anuuLthc 
sentence against Marcius, and to recal him to 
Rome; but the senate, being assembled to deli¬ 
berate on that point, finally rejected the proposi¬ 
tion : either out of a perverse humour of opposing 
whatever measure the people espoused ; or perhaps 
unwilling, that Coriolanus should owe his return to 
the favour of the people; or finally'having conceived 
some resentment against him tor harassing and dis¬ 
tressing all the Romans, when he had been injured 
only by a part, and for showing himself an enemy 
to his country, of which he knew the most respect¬ 
able class of inhabitants bad both sympathised with 
him and shared in his ill-treatment. This resolution 
being announced to the commons^’, it was not in 
their power to vote or to pass a bill; as, to such a pro¬ 
cedure, a 4601*00 of the senate was an indispensable 
pr^liniinary. 

Originally brougfit from Troy. See the Life of Romulus. 
Vo!. L.p. not. (84.)* 

Perlia^is the senate now refused to comply with the demanis of 
the people, eithe# to clear themselves from the suspicion of having 
maintaineld » correspondence with Coriolanus, or pcssibly out of 
that which made the liomar^ averse from 

|i1ienevef'^raiey^ t^ attciid|id with ill success in war, 7 
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Upon this, Coriplanus was still more exasperated j 
so that, quitting the siege of* Laviniuni^S he’march¬ 
ed in great fury toward Rome, and encamgedf only 
five miles from il, at the Fossae Chiilia?. Th^i sight 
of him caused extreme terror and-corifusion ; but, 
for the present, it appeased the seditibn; for neither 
magistrate nor senator durst any longer oppose the 
pcojdc’s desire to recal him. When they saw the 
women running up and down the streets, and the 
supplications and tears of the aged men at the altars 
of the gods ; wlicii all spirit was gone, and salutary 
councils were no more; they acknowledged that the 
people were right in endeavouring to be reconciled 
to Coriolainis, and that the senate were under a 
greal mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions 
of anger and revenge, at a time when they ought to 
have renounced them. They all therefore agreed to 
send embassadors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty 
to return, and to implore him to put an end to the 
war. Those that went on the part of the senate, 
being all either relations or friends of Coriolanus 
expected at the first interview much kindness from 
a man, who was thus connected with them. But 
it happened quite otherwise j for, being conducted 
through the Volscian ranks, they found him seated ’ 
in council with a number of high officers, and with 
ap insufferable appearance of austerity. He then 
bade them declare their business, which they did in 
a very modest and humble manner, as became the 
state of their affairs. 

When they had finished, he answered them with 
•much bitterness and higli resentment of the injuries 
done him; and, as general of the Volsci, insisted 

That the Romans should restore all the cities and 

** He Idlt a body of troops to continue tlie blockade. DioA. 

Halle, viii. • . . , 

Their nanies wero Marcus Minucius, Posthuinius Coininius, 
Spurius Lar^us, Publius Pinarius, and Quintus Snlpiciuf. DioH}.- 
Iiallc.tias given us a fine speech made by Minucius upuia.'^he pc* 
casioi?, ,as wfell as Coriolanus’ reply.* ’ “ 

P 2 
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*5 which they had taken in the former wars, 

“ anci «hoiij[(i grant by decree the freedom of the 
to till Volsci, as they had done to the 
Latids: for that no lasting peace could'be made 
** between the two nations, but upon these fair 
“ and equal conditions.” He gave tlicm thirty 
days, to consider of them : and, having dismissed 
the embassadors, immediately retired from the Ro¬ 
man territories. 

Several of the Volsci, who for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been uneasy at the in¬ 
terest which he had with the people, availed them¬ 
selves of this circumstance to calumniate and re¬ 
proach him. Tnllus himself w'as of the number. 
Not that lie had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus; but be was led away by a passion 
too natural to man. It caused him pain to find hi| 
own glory obscured, and himself entirely neglected 
by the Volsci, who looked upon Coriolanus as their 
supreme head, and thought that others might well 
be satisfied with that portion of power and autho¬ 
rity, which he thought propeV to^ allow them. 
Hence, secret hints were first whispered, and in 
their private cabals his enemies expressed their dis¬ 
satisfaction, giving the name of treason to his re¬ 
treat. For though he had not betrayed their cities 
or armies, yet (they said) he had traitorously 
given up time, by which these and all other things 
are both won and lost. He had allowed them a 
respite pf no less than thirty days knowing their 


,*4 Sp Dacier paraphrases » s?iKTTm ^xurveitfiy 

'f»tra. 9 oPi 0 r,, ;intl his paraphrase boeiDS nearest the sound of the 
Cireek. , But the text is manifestly corrupted, and it is not easy to 
restore?’I|»e true reading. Perhaps the Latin translation, as puh- 
Jwjhed by Bt'yan, jhas the sense intended by Plutarcli. It is to this 
e^et, greater changes (than were necessary in this case) 

might a less space of time.* But, to justify thq,t transla¬ 
tion, the^^rcek should i-un as follows; eu ' 

, M. Uicturd has adopted 

the sense'assigne^^n the * 
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af!hirs to be so embarrassed, that they required 
buch a space to their re-estabfishmeot. 

Coriol^nus, however, did not spend those thirty 
days in idleness. Vvlthin that interval lie'harassed 
the enemy’s allies’’, laid waste theirjftnds, and took 
seven .gieat and populous cities. Trie Homans did 
not venture to send them any succours. They were 
as spiritless, and as liltlc disposed to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with 
the palsy. 

When the term was c::pired, and Coriolanus.re¬ 
turned with 'all his Ibrces, they sent a second em¬ 
bassy ; “ To implore him to lay aside his resent- 
“ nient, to draw od*tlie Volsci from their territories?, 
‘‘ and then to proceed asshould seem most conducive 
** to the advantage of both nations. For that the llo- 
mans would not give up any thing through fear: 
“ but, if he thought it reasonable that the Volsci 
should be indulged in some particular points, those 
“ should be duly considered, when they had laid 
“ down their arras?” Coriolaniis replied, “ That as 
“ general of ithc Volsci, he would give them no an- 
“ swer; but, as one who was still a citizen of Home, 
“ he would advise and exhort them to cntertaill 
“ humble thoughts, and to come within three dayji 
“ wdtli a ratification of the just conditions which life 
had proposed. At the same time, he assured 
“ them that, if their resolutions should be of a differ- 
“ cut nature, it would not be safe for them to veri- 
‘‘ lure any more into his camj) with empty words.” 

Tlic senate, luuing received the report bf the em- 
■ bassadors, considered the commonwealth as ready 
to sink in the waves of a dreadful tempest, and 
therefore cast the last, the ‘ sacred anchor as it is 

By this ho prevented the allies of the Rortians frttdi assisti'ni' 
them, and guarded agtiinst the clmige of troaoher 3 P, \vlueli.Boine of 
the Vofeei were ready to liriv.g against him. (Dion. Halic*} 

Tliis, rtelieve, our sailors would calf ‘ the s>lieet-arfChor»’ 
the* hViMieJj (V!k), x^otahtths temus, are^skiffut suitors) * ta 
nn^rt :* the suboidinato ones With ii!s aTe the best-"bowM*, the Siliat!** 
bovver, &c. l^t. Cluysustuui, m his fourth Hbiniiy on Mitorua* 

12 
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vlealledt/ They ordered all the priests of the gods, 

' the miiiisters and guardians of the mysteries, ami all 
■who ideording to the ancient usage of tlieir country 
practised divination by the flight of birds', to pro- 
eeed to Corioi^nus in tiieir robes, vith the ensigns 
which they bote in the duties of their oflice, and 
exert their utmost endeavours to persuade liim to 
desist from the war, and then to treat with his 
countrymen upon articles of peace for the Volsci. 
When thev came, he did indeed vouchsafe to ad- 
jnit them into the campbut he showed them no 
other favour, nor gave tliem any milder answer than 
what the others had received: “ He bade them,** 
in short, “ either accept his former proposals, or 
prepare for war.** 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved 
to keep close within the city, and to defend the 
walls ; intending only to repulse the enemy, should 
they attack them, and placing their chief hopes on 
the accidents of time and fortune, as they knew of 
no resource within themselves., The city was full 
of confusion, and terror, and unhappy presages. 
At last, something happened similar to what is often 
mentioned by Homer, but which men in general are 
little inclined to believe. For, when on occasion of 
any great and uncommon event he says, 

Pallas inspired that counsel ; 

, And again, 

But somb immortal power, who rules the niind, 

'' Ctianged their resolves; 

And elsewhere, 

li——The thought spontaneous sprung, 

, ,0r by some god inspired **; 

' '>. ■>'V * 

they demise the poet, as if, for the sake of absurd 

finely cqHs consdeitce * the sacred anchor of man,* intended to pre- 
^ aprve hhn amidst the s^rids of passion.^ 

U Ody«». xviii. X57. ,, ■ « Ib. ix. 329. 
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notions and incredible fables, he endeavoured tot^e 
away our liberty of will. A- thing, of which Homer 
never dreamed; for whatever happens in the ordi¬ 
nary course of things, and is the usual effect, of deli¬ 
beration, he often ascribes to our o\|n powers j as, 

- .- -My owrn great mind 

I then consulted ; 

And ill another place, 

Achilles heard with grief, and various thoughts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind 


Once more, 


-But she in vain 

Tempted Bellerophon: the noble youth 
With wisdom's shield was arm’d. 


And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic 
movement, he never introduces the Deity as taking 
away, but as rousing into action the freedom of the 
wiD. He does not represent' the heavenly Power as 
producing the resolution, but ideas which lead to 
the resolution; thereby rendering the act in no re¬ 
spect involuntary, but giving occasion to such as 
are voluntary, and superadding confidence and good 
hope of accomplishment. For either the Supreme 
Being must be excluded from all causality and in- 
fluenceupoii our actions, or it must be confessed 
that this is the only way in which he assists and 
co-operates with man : since it is not to be supposed 
that he. fashions our corporeal organs, or directs the 
motions of our hands and feet to the purposes which 
he designs; but that by certain motpres and ideas, 
which he suggests, he either excites or on the other 

Odyss. xviii. 299. , ^ 11. i. 188. 



1^' #M0«^SIARCItJS COEIOIiAKtia, 
Icj^lJ/dlteks aiid rcstmns tlie active powers of tka 

- llie^Eoman women were then dispersed ill th^ 
several jtemples, but the chief and most illustrious 
part of the inati^ps were making their supplications 
at the ,iaUar of Jiipiter Capitolinus. Among the last 
was Valeria the sister of the great Publicoia, a per¬ 
son who had rendered the Homans the most con¬ 
siderable services both in peace and war. Piiblicola, 
as we have related in his Life, died some time be¬ 
fore ; but Valeria still survived in the highest esteem, 
for her conduct did honour to licr high birth. This 
■woman discerning, by some divine impulse, what 
would be the best expedient, rose and called 
upon the other matrons to attend her to the house 
of Voliimnia, the mother of Coriolarms. When she 
entered, and found her sitting with her daugliter-iu- 
law, and with the children of Coriolanns on her lap, 
she approached her with her female companions, and 
spoke to the fbllowing cdect: “ We address pur- 
‘‘ selves to you, Volumnia and Voi^^ilia, as women 
, to women, without any decree of tl*e sen^e or 
order of the consuls. But our god, we believe, 
lending a merciful ear to our prayei'S* put it in 
our minds to apply to you ; and to entreat yoit to 
“ do what will not only be salutary to us and the 
other citizens, but more glorious for you, if you 
Iteatken to us, than the reducing of their fathers 
and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
IHendship wai. to the daughters of the kSabincs. 
^me then, gd along witli us to i'oriolaiiu.s: join 
** instances to ours; and l)eaf a true arrd ho- 
** jioural^e testimony to your country, that though 
she hai i^eceived the deepest injuries from himj 
she neither done nor m^itated any thing 

agaliBlr^Oii jtt her anger, but restores you 

PkitarcH Vepre^ats the divine assistance as * a ml^rdl Influ- 
prevailiog (if'it 4oes prevail) by rational motives. And th«'’ 
iM^tr’CnristiaQ oirincs describe it in the same mfttmer. 
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into ills liclncl?;, though perhaps sh« nifey 
lain any belter terms tor herself on tha|.&ccotint/* 
Wlien Valeria had thus spoken, the resf of the 
Women joined lier request. Voliimnia gave them 
this answer : Beside the share^^ which Wfe have in 
the general calamitj^ 'we, inyfriends, h^e our 
particular infelicity; since Marciiis* glory and 
** virtue are lost to us, and wc behold his person 
“ guarded rather than ])rotected by the arms of our 
** enemies. Ihit it is a still greater misfortune to 
“ us, if our country is become so weak, as to have 
“ need to repose her hopes upon us. For I know 
“ not whether he will have any regard for us, since 
“ he has had none lor his country, which he used 
** to ])refer to his mother, his wife, and his children. 
Take us, however, and mate what use of us you 
please. Lead us to liim. If we can do nothing 
else, we can expire at his feet in supplicating for 
*• Home 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her®*, 
and w'ent with >hc other matrons to the Volsciah 
caii^ The sight of them produced, even in the 
eneiny, compassion and a reverential silence. Co- 
rioknus, who at that time happened to be seated 
ppOn the tribunal with his principal officers, seeing 
the women approach, was greatly surprised. Never¬ 
theless, he endeavoured to retain his purposM in- 
ncxil)ility of temper, though lie perceived that his 
wife was at their head. Unable however to resist 
the emotions of affection, he could not suffer them 
to a])proaeli him as lie sat: but descended from the 


These speeches wc given by Dion. Italic., as itsilal, iti a more 
ih!tuile<l tnaOncr. The mother or’ Coriolaiiii^ md-iod, according to 
this hiitonan, does not immediately comply, but yields jit len^lib tdr 
the reiterated entreaties of her patriotic countrywomen.* 

Valeria Hist gave advice ofthis.de.sign to tht constdsi; andtfiey 
proposed it in the senate, where after long debates it n*at: sanetton- 
ed bv thc%ithers. I’pon w'hich, Veturia and the riiost iUutd^'ious 
t>f the Homan matrons,, m chariots provided by tfho €oniufe and 
amidat the iiccUiniaMons of *hn senators and the whofe people, took 
their ivay to the enouiy’s cd%>. 
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' V / ' ' ^ 

tt^ibalDal»'mtinin^ to meet them, embraced first 
hif'ittoWr for a considerable time®*, and afterward 
his i^if3B>*and his children; neither refraining from 
nor ,any other proof of natnral tenderness, but 
wholly surreiidegii;^ himself to the impetuous tor- 
reftt o|Jhis feelings. 

,When he had sufficiently indulged bis passion, and 
perceived that his mother wished to speak, he called 
the Volscian counsellors to him, and Vohimnia ex¬ 
pressed herself to the following purpose: “ You see, 
“ aiy son, by our attire and our miserable looks, 
** and therefore I may spare myself the trouble of 
“ declaring, to what condition your banishment has 
reduced us. Think within yourself, whether we 
“ are not the most unhappy of women, when for- 
tune has changed the spectacle, that should have 
“ been the most pleasing in the world, into the 
“ most dreadful ; when Vohimnia beholds her. 
“ son, and Vergilia her husband, encamped in a 
** hostile manner before the walls of his native city. 

And what to others is a principal consolation un- 
“ der misfortune and adversity, I raean prayM to 
the gods, to us is rendered impracticable: for we 
“ cannot at the same time implore victory for our 
“ country, and your preservation; but what our 
“ worst enemies would imprecate upon us as a curse, 
must of necessity be interwoven with our prayers. 
Vour wife and children must either behold their 
epuntry, or you, perish. As to my own part, I 
will not live to see this war decided by fortune. 

**^vThis and other marks of filial affection and respect, shown by 
Coi^olanhs to his mother, which constitute amidst all his luilitaiy 
glories the fihest part of his character, are recorded by Dion. Halic. 
viu\ 0,, and l#I4vy il. 40. Both these historians agree with Plu¬ 
tarch, 4a bis mother the speaker upon this occasion: and 

the ^eeeh<^ which they have drawn up, and which are well worth 
perusing, characterise their respective authors; exhibit¬ 

ing the concise veheinence of Livy, the more affecting but some*, 
what v'tedioui,. end tSii^logicul diffusion of Dion. Halic.f and the 
Intermediate efociaence of Plutarch, wbicli preserves the softness of» 
thcr^tter witioot his prolixity, and by if s deriattem from, the former 
gsips more in pathos than itloses m eneigy 
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If I cannot persuade you to prefer friendship and 
“ union to enmity and it’s ruinous consequences, 
and so to become a benefactor to botJe sides, ra- 
thti than the destruction of one of them ; reflect 
“ upon tliis, and prepare to expi^ct it, that you shall 
“ riot advance against yonr country, without tramp- 
“ ling upon the dead body of her who iSSre you. 
‘‘ 3<'or it does not become me to wait for that day, 
“ when my son shall be either led captive by hLs 
“ fellow-citizens, or triumph over Rome. If indeed 
“ I desired you to save yonr country by ruining the 
“ Volsci, I confess the case would be hard, and the 
choice diflicLilt: for it would ncitiicr be honour- 
“ able to destroy your countrymen, nor just to be- 
ti’ay those, who have placed their confidence in 
“ you. Rut what do we desire of you, more than 
“ deliverance lioin our own calamities ? A delivcr- 
“ aiice which will be equally salutary to both 
partiesbut most to the honour of the Volsci j 
“ since it will appear that their superiority cm- 
powered to grant us the greatest of blessings, 
'• peace |ind friendship, while they themselves re- 
ceive the same. If these take place, you will be 
“ acknowledged to be the chief cause of them j if 
they do not, you alone must expect to bear the 
blame from both nations. And though the chance 
“ of war is uncertain, vet the certain event of this 
“ will be that, if you conquer, you will be a destroy- 
“ ing daiinon to your country; if you are beaten, 
it will be obvious that by indulging your resent- 
ment, you have plunged your friends and bene- 
“ factors into the deepest misfortunes.” 

Coriolaniis listened to his mother, while she went 
on with her speech, without saying the least woi^d‘ 
to her; and Volumnia, seeing him stand a long time 
mute after she had ceased speaking, proceeded again 
ill this manner, “ Why are you suent, my son ? Is 
“ it m honour to yield every thing to anger and rc- 


She begged ^ triice for a year, that within that time measures 
might be taken fbr settliag a solid and lasting peace* 

9 



cJHte liiAKCius c;al{ioiAK’rs‘. 


and Would ii be a disgrace to yield to 
ci so important a petition ? Or does 

“ It beeblSi^ £i great man to remember the injuries 
dbne tojiim; and would it not equally become a 
“ gr*eat and goocl;^nan, with the highest regard and 
** lljVerq|jce to keef> in mind the benefits, which he 
“ has received from his parents? Surely yon, of all 
nien, should take care to be grateful, who have 
saiffered so extremely by ingratitude. And yet, 
though yon liave already severely punished your 
“ Country, you liave not made your mother the least 
fetuni for licr kindness. The most sacred tics 


“ both of nature and religion, without any other 
“ constraint, require that you should indulge me in 
this just and reasonable request; but, if words 
“ cannot prevail, this only resource is left.*' Say¬ 
ing tins, she threw herself at his feet, together with 
ills wife and children; upon which Coriolawis cry¬ 
ing out, “ O mother! what is it you have done ?" 
raised fier from the ground, and tenderly pressing 
her hand, continued, “ You have gapped a victory 
fortunate for your country, but riiinouG to me 
I go, vanquished by you alone.*’ Then, after a 
short private conference with his mother ahfl wife, 
he sent them back to Home, agreeably to their dc-J 
sire. Next morning he drew off the Volsci, Who en¬ 
tertained different sentiments upon what had passed. 
Sonie blamed him; others, whose inclinations were 
for jseacc, found no fault: others again, though they 
drsltfe^ed wlmt was done, did not look* upon (^)rio- 
JantiV.^s a bad man, but thouglit him excusable in 


yielding to such irresistible solicitations. None liow- 
presll^eti to contradict lus orders, thougli they 
folfowcd bllji rhflitr oht of vcncratiob for his virtue, 
thmaS?gai‘i| to hfiteiioVity. 

.The of tJirC dreadful tind daif^rotis circimf- 
Irtaticcs, in which the\Komau people had been ih^ 
voiced by the W^ bevcf appeared so ^rong as'"when 


'tit' wtll thifi V,nisei yblild forgive him th(^ 

favour, whicli ho about to #t)vv to tte oHoiufe?. 
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they were delivered from it. For no sooner did they 
perceive from the walls, that the Volsbi wore drawing 
off, than all the temples were opened and lilled with 
j)ersans crowned with garlands, and offering sacri- 
lice as for some great victory. . But in nothing was 
the public joy more evident, thSn in the affectionate 
regard and honour which both the senate add people 
paid to the women, wliom they considered and an¬ 
nounced as the certain instruments of their preserva¬ 
tion. Nevertlieless, when the senate decreed that, 
whatever they thouglit would contribute most to 
their glory and gratification, the consuls should take 
care to see it done, they only desired that a temple 
might be built to ‘ the Fortune of Women :* the ex¬ 
pense of which they offered to defray themseh^es, 
requiring the commonwealth to be at no other 
charge than that of sacrifices, and such a solemn 
service as vras suitable to the majesty of tlie gods. 
The senate, though they commended their genero¬ 
sity, ordered the temple and shrine to be erected at 
the public charge®'*: but the women contributed 
their mon§y notwithstanding, and with it provided 
another image of the goddess, which on being set 
up in the temple, as the Romans report, uttered 
these words j “ () women! acceptable to the gods 
“ is this your gift 

This voice, they fabulously affirm, was repeated 
twice, thus oftering to our faith things, which ap¬ 
pear impossible. We will not deny indeed that 
images may have sweated, shed abundant tears, and 


It was decreed, that an cncoininni of tlio&e matrons should be 
engraven on a public monument. Dion. Ilalic. 

It was erected on the Via Latina^ about four roitcs from Homp, 
on the veiy place where Voturia bad pver.eome the obstinacy of her 
son. (Val. Ma:ii. i. S.) Valeria, who had proposed so successful a 
deputation, was the first priestess of this tenufie, which was’ much 
frequented by the Roman wompn. (ld,,,and Liv. ii. 40.) , 

Dion. Halic. viii. 7., not satisfied with relating this prodigy, 
demands credit for it, as being recoi-ded in the Commentaries of 
the High-Priests, the jmly hi^nnans of the early ages of Jlome, 
(Cic. de Oral. ii. 12.^ • . .. 
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eji^lled Hki© blocj^. For wood and stone often 
contact'af tnouldiness, which produces moisture; 
and not tbnly exhibit many difterent colours them* 
selves, but receive variety of tinctures from th'e atn- 
bieftt air; at th®saine time there is no reason, whv 
the Deity may not make use of these signs to aii- 
nouhee things to come. It is also very possible, 
that a sound like that of a sigh or a groan may pro¬ 
ceed from a statue, by the rupture or violent sepa¬ 
ration of some of the interior parts: but that an 
ai*ticulate voice and eK})rcssion so clear, full, and per¬ 
fect, should issue from a thing inanimate, is altogether 
inconceivable. For neither the soul of man, nor 
even God himselli can utter vocal sounds and pro¬ 
nounce words, witliout an organised body and parts 
fitted for utterance. Vv'herover then history asserts 
such things, and bears us down v.ith llie testimony 
of many credible vritnesse-^, we must conclude that 
some impression not unlike that of sense influenced 
the imaginatioii, and produced the belief of a real 
sensation; as in sleep vre seem to Jiear w'hen we 
do not hear, and to see when we do not, see. As 
for those persons, who aic possessed with such a 
strong sense of religion tiiat they cannot reject any 
thing of this kind, they foniirl their faith on the won¬ 
derful and incomprehensible power of God. For 
there is no kind ot’ reseniblance between him and a 
human being, cither in his nature, liis operations, 
his wisdom, or his power, if therefore he performs 
something winch v\e ca'inot effect, %ud executes 
what with us is impossible, there is nothing in this 
ctmtradiotpry to reason; since, thougli he differs 
greatly fr^ us in every thing, yet the dissimilitude 
and distance between him and ourselves appears 
much the greatest in the works which he has 
wrbtightBut the knowledge of many things di¬ 
vine/' a®rms, ‘‘ escapes us through 

wabi tipaith; 

iSurely this passitge should iiulue^^.u* to Plut^ch of the 

of iupei'atitwo. Whoo he reptfbi thc^ pmdigfef, he does 
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When ^riolanus returned after thia4xpeditfott toi;}. 
Antium, Tullus, who both hatild an<|!jfeared him, 
resolved tojiave him immediately assassinated; being' 
persuaded that, if he missed this, he should not find 
such another opportunity. He first tlicreYore col¬ 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then summoned Coriolanus to divest himself of ius 


authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Volsci. Dreading the consequence of being re¬ 
duced to a private station, while 'J\dlns, who had 
so great an interest with his country men, remained 
in power, he answered that if the ^'^olsci required it 
he would resign his coinmi‘>sion, and not otherwise, 
since he had accepted it at their common request; 
but that he was ready even then to give an account 
of his behaviour, if the citizens of Antium would 
have it so. Upon this, the) met in full assembly; 
and some of the orators, who w’crc prepared for il, 
endeavoured to exasperate the populace against him. 
But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the 
tumult abated, and he had liberty to Sjjcak; tlic 
best part of the people of Antium, and those who 
were most inclined to peace, appearing ready to 
hear him with candour, and to pass sentence upon 
him with equity. Tullus was then afraid, that 
he would make but too good a ilcfcnce : for he was 
an eloquent man, and the former advantages, which 
he had procured for tlie nation, outweighed his pre¬ 
sent offence. Nay, the very impeachment was a 
clear proof of the magnitude of the benefits, which 
he had conferred upon them. For they would never 
have thought themselves injured, in not conquering 
Home, if they had not been near taking it through 
his means. Tfhe conspirators, therefore. Judged it" 
prudent not to wait any longer, or to try the multi¬ 
tude ; and the boldest of their faction, ermng out 
that a traitor ought not to be beard,•'dr suffered by 


it in deference to the manners of the times, of which he writes ; and, 
'if he does not always eccoi^any his narrative with reflexions of 
thir kind, it is most ptNohably avoid the imputation ofttthtology.)» 
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tlii§.y©b^ to act the fyrant and refuse to lay down 
i rusbed upon him in a body, and 

kilfed him on the spot ; not one, that was present, 
lifting a hand to defend him. It was soon evident, 
heweveri that this was not,done with the general 
appi’obation : for they assembled Iroin several cities 
to give his body an honourable burial'^, and^dorned 
his monument with arms and spoils, as became a 
distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, 
they showed no sign either of favour or of resent¬ 
ment Only they permitted the women, at tlicir 


Dion. Halic. says, tlicy stoned him to death. (L.) Ilis ae- 
coutit of this whole aflriiir agrees with that of Plutarch, except that 
he says the skirmishing between Tullus and Coriolanus continued 
several days. Cicero (de Clar. Oral, x.) favours the opinion, that 
he died by his own hand; he subjoins, however, cist atitcr est apud 
tCf jitt/CCf &cJ^ 

7* Tiiey dressed him in his general's robes, and lakl his corpse on 
a magnificent bier, which was carried by such young ofiicers, e® 
had been mo»t distinguished for their martial exploits. Before him 
were borne the spoils winch he had seized,from the enemy, the 
crowns which he had gamed, and the plans and* models of the cities 
which h(' had taken. In this oider his body was laid upon the pile, 
while several victims were slain in honour to his memory. When 
ihe pile was consumed, they gathered up his ashes, which they in- 
teired on tlie spot, and erected there a magnificent monument, 
iic^orifing to this story, Coriolanus was slam Ol. Ixxiii. 1., A. U. C. 
S60., and eight yeai'S after hi» first campaign ; but Livy, after stat¬ 
ing that accounts differed, ii. 40., informs us (from Fabius Pictor, 
a very ancient author) that he lived, till he was extremely old; 
and that in the decline of life he was wont to say, ‘ A state of exile 
mpre uncomfortable to an old man, than to any other.' We 
c^not, however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volsci. 

he done so, his counsels would have preserved them from 
rtifh ; andi af>cr Tnllus was slain, he would most probably have 
rtjs^red ^'^leir afhiirs and have procured their admission to the 
rights uud^ivll^e^ of Homan citi^^ns, in the san>e manner as the 
Latins. ' 

k surely a more probable account, than that of the usu- 
idly accut^e Dion, Hahc.^ who says tiiat tire Eomats went into 
general mdhkiring the occasion, and the five ensuing 

emrturies he was the uniy^JSsal the^ of praise: an exception at 
la^t must he allowed tomrd the cls®e of that,period, in the 
Ighftce of Cicero, who says Impie auxUium petiH. ^ 

(%, ad AiUt»»« i%)* 
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request, to go into mourning months, theil; 

used to do for a father, a son^ or a btotber i thi® 
being the longest term, for mourning allowed by 
Numa Pompilius, as we have stated in his Life, 

The VoWihad quickly occasion to, regret'the loss 
of Marcius. For first in a dispilte with the JEqui, 
their friends and allies, whether of the two nations 
should furnish a general to their armies, they prow 
cceded to blows, and a number were killed and 
wounded; and afterward coming to a battle with the 
Homans, in which they were defeated, and Tullus 
with the flower of their army perished, they Were 
compelled to accept very disgraceful conditions of 
peace, by which they were reduced to the obedi¬ 
ence of Rome, and obliged to receive such terms as 
the conquerors chose to allow. 


ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 

COMPARED, 


HAVING now given a detail of all the actions 
of diese two great men,-which we thought worthy 
to be known and remembered, we may perceive at 
one glance tliat as to their military exploits the bai 
lance is nearly even. For both gave extraordinaiy 
proofs of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and 
capacity as commanders-in-chief: though perhaps 
some may think Alcibiadcs the more complete g€it 
neral, on accoii^nt of his many successful expeditions 
by sea as well ai by land. But this is common to 
both, that wheq they had the command and fought 
in person, the affairs of their country infellibly pros** 
pered, and as infallibly declined when they went 
over to the enemy, , * 

As to their behaviour in point of government,, if 
.the licentiousness of 4J^ilMadesi and his coni^liances 
with the humour of the populace, were abhorred hf 

VOL. II. Q 
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t|ie wise and sober part of the Athenians; the 
pmnd and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, and his 
excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, 
therefore, neither of them is to be commended; 


though he who avails himself of popular arts, and 
shows too much indulgence, is less blameable than 
he who, to avoid the imputation of obsequiousness, 
treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, dis¬ 
graceful to attain power by flattering them ; but, on 
the other hand, to pursue it by terrifying and injur¬ 
ing and oppressing them, is not only disgraceful but 
unjust. 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity 
of manners, is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alci- 
biadcs in the proceedings of his administration was 
crafty and deceitful. The latter has been most 
blamed for the trick by which, as Thucydides in¬ 
forms us, he imposed upon the Laccdajmonian em¬ 
bassadors, and renewed the contest. Yet this stroke 


of policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, 
rendered the alliance with the Mabtineans and x4r- 


gives, which was brought about by Alciblades, much 
stronger and more respectable. Ancf was not Corio¬ 
lanus likewise chargeable with a falsity, in stirring 
up the Romans (as Dionysius states) against the 
Volsci, by loading the latter with an infamous ca¬ 
lumny, when they went to see the public games ? 
Th;e cause, too, makes this action the more crimi¬ 
nal : for it was not by ambition, or a rival spirit in 
politics, that he was influenced, as Alcibiades had 
be^en; but he did it to gratify his anger, “ a passion 
wh^,” as Dion observes, “ is ever ungrateful to 
it*^ li>tarie$.*' He thus disturbed the greatest part of 
sid4in his quarrel with his country destroyed 
mapy which had never done him any injury. 

" ‘ . t ' ' ' ' 

> ^ 1 

88 Sleii$ke (without just reason, however) would read, 

* Ion * the hragic poet, who is. oilen quoted by f^Iutarch. No such 
1 ^ 1 % indeed Beiske is elsewhere recorded of th^ 

pf S/r^se, either by.oar autlior or by oU^er writers.* 
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Aid blades, it must be confessed, was the autliof 
of many evils to the Athenians ; but he was easily 
recondled to them, when he found that they re¬ 
pented. Nay, when he was driven a second time into 
exile, he could not bear with patience the blunders 
committed by the new generals, nor behold with in- 
. difference the dangers to which they were exposed; 
but pursued the same conduct, for which Aristides is 
so highly extolled with respect to Themistoclcs. He 
went in person to those generals w’ho, he knew, were 
not his friends, and pointed out and explained to 
them what steps it was proper for thern to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his revenge against the 
whole commonwealth, though he had not been in¬ 
jured by the whole, but the best and most respect¬ 
able part both suffered and sympathised with him. 
And subsequently, when the Romans endeavoured 
to make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and with much submission, he was 
not in the least pacified or conciliated ; but appear¬ 
ed determined to prosecute a cruel war, not in order 
to procure his rfecal or return to his native country, 
but to conquer and to ruin it. It may indeed be 
granted, that ‘there was this difference in the case: 
Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when the 
Spartans, who both feared and hated him, intended 
privately to despatch him. But it would not have 
been so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the 
Volsci, who had showed him the utmost kindness, 
appointed him general wnth full authority, and re¬ 
posed in him the highest confidence: very differ¬ 
ently treated in this respect from Alcibiades, who 
was abused to their own purposes, rather than used 
by the Lacedasmonians ; and who, after having be^n 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last^ 
obliged to put himself into the hands of Tisaphernes* 
But perhaps he made his court to thfe Persian in 

For he prevented Tisaphernes from assisting the Sjpartahs with 
all ^ forces. He thus, at once, served the Athenians and thjs 
Pedtklns, For it was undoahtedly the interest of th^ Persians to' 

Q 2 
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order to prevent the utter ruin of his country, to 
which he^was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alribiadcs often took 
bribes, which he lavished again with equal discredit 
upon his vicious pleasures; while Coriolanus refused 
to* receive even wliat the generals, under whom he 
served, would have bestowed upon him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the more de¬ 
tested by the people, in the disputes about debts; 
since it was not with a view to advantage, but out 
of contempt and by way of insult, as they thought, 
that he bore so Ijard upon them. 

Antipater in one of his Epistles, wdicre he speaks 
of the death of Aristotle the philosopher, observes; 

That great man, beside his other extraordinary 

talents, had the art of insinuating himself into 
“ the afiections of those, with whom he conversed.” 
For want of this talent, the illustrious aclioiis and 
virtues of Coriolanus were odious e\cn to those wlio 
received the benefit of tlieni, and w'ho notwithstand¬ 
ing could not endure ‘ that overbearing austerity* 
which, as Elato says, is “ always the companion of 
solitude.” But as Alcibiadcs on the other hand 
knew how to treat those, with whom he conversed, 
with an engaging civility, it is no wonder that the 
glory of his exploits flourished in the favour and 
honourable regard of mankind, since bis very faults 
had occasionally their grace aiul elegance. Hence 
it was that, though his conduct was often very pre¬ 
judicial to Athens, he was still frequently appointed 
commander-in-chief; while Coriolanus, after many 
heroic achievements, with tlie best pretensions sued 
for the consulship, and lost it. The former deserved 
to be hated by his countrymen, and w^as not; the 
latter wa4 not beloved, though at the same time he 
was admired. 

Wc should 'moreover consider, that Coriolanus 

't ' ■' 

preserve th^ tavo leading pow'ers of Greece in a conditioi^ to annoy 
eacih odier, ^nd in the mean time to reap the advantage theia* 
italves. 
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performed no considerable services,-whilQ lie com^ 
niandcd the armies of his country, though for the 
enemy against his country he did ; but that Alci- 
biades, botli as a soldier and a general,* effected 
great things for the Athenians. While among his 
fellow-citizens, Alcibiades was superior to all the at¬ 
tempts of his enemies, though tlicir calumnies 
prevailed against him in his absence; whereas 
Coriolanus was condemned by the Romans, though 
present to defend himself, and was at length assassi¬ 
nated by the Volsci, against all riglits indeed human 
and divine. Nevertheless, he afforded them a co¬ 
lour for what they did, by granting to the entreaties 
of the women that peace, which he had refused to 
the application of the embassadors; thus leaving the 
enmity between the two nations and the grounds of 
the war entire, and losing a very favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the Volsci. For surely he would not have 
drawn off his forces without the consent of those, 
who had committed them to his conduct, if he had 
sufficiently regarded his duty to his employers. 

If however, without considering the Volsci in the 
least, he consulted his own resentment alone in stir¬ 
ring up the war, and pUt a period to it again when 
that was satisfied, he should not have spared his 
country on his mother’s account, but have spared 
her with it; for both his mother and his wife made a 
part of his native city, which he was besieging. But 
inhumanly to reject the application and prayers of the 
embassadors and the petition of the priests, and then 
to consent to a retreat in deference to his mother, was 
not doing her hbnour, but bringing disgrace upon bis 
country; as unworthy to be saved for its own sske, and 
saved only in compassion and condescension to | 
woman. For the favour was invidious, and so far from 
being engaimng, that in fact it savoured of cruelty, and 
consequenuy was unacceptable to both parties. He 
^ retired, without being won by the supplkations of 
thbie with whom he was at war, and without having 
won the consent of those for whom he undertook it. 
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The causg of all which was the austerity of his man¬ 
ners, and the arrogance and inflexibility of his mind, 
things hateful enough to the people at all times j 
but, when united with ambition, savage and into¬ 
lerable. Persons of his temper, as if they had no 
need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, and yet are excessively cha¬ 
grined when those honours arc wdihheld It is true, 
neither Metellus, nor Aristides, nor Epaminondas 
was pliant to the people’s honour, or could submit 
to flatter them ; but tlieii they had a thorough con¬ 
tempt of every thing, which the people could either 
give or take away : and when they were banished, 
or upon any other occa ion miscarried in the suf¬ 
frages, or were condemned in large fines, they 
nourished no anger against their ungrateful country¬ 
men, but were satisfied with their repentance and 
reconciled to them at their request. And surely he, 
who is sparing in his assiduities to the people, can 
but with an ill grace think of revenging any slight, 
which he may suffer: for extreme resentment, 
founded on disappointment in a pursuit of honour, 
must be the effect of an excessive desire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that 
he was charmed with honours, and that he was very 
uneasy at being neglected ; and therefore he endea¬ 
voured to recommend himself to those, among whom 
he lived, by every engaging art in his power. But 
the pride of Coriolaims would not permit him to 
make his court to those, who were capable of con¬ 
ferring honours upon him; while at the same time 
bis ambition filled him with indignation and regret, 
when they passed him by. This, then, is the 
j^ameable part of his character; all the rest is emi- 
Sently gl<mon$. In point of temperance and disre¬ 
gard of richesjo bo is fit to be compared with the. 

illustrious examples of integrity in Greece ; 
IhSI with Alcibiades, “^^ho in this respect was the 
profligate of metis and had the least regard fer' 
\§^ry principle of decorum. ' 
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SUMMARY. 

State of Sicilj/y previomhj to Tmoleon^s arnval. The Cat thaginians 
make a descent upon the island, and the Sicilians send to Corinth 
for succours. The Corinthians determine to despatch troops to 
their assistance, under the command of Timoleon, His noble birth, 
character, and bravery. He takes a part in the destructioti <fhis 
brother, had usurped the government of Corinth, Different 
opinions upon the subject. He resolves to spend his life in retire¬ 
ment, Reflexions on the effects q/'excessive grief, Icetes* treachery 
occasions the hurrying of the succours. Presages of their success, 
Icetes endeavours to mislead Timoleon, voho fnds himself muck 
perplexed. He eludes the Carthaginians, and disembarks hisforces. 
Is distrusted by the Syracusans, and other inhabitants of Sicily* 
Gains an advantage over Icetes, Adranum opens it*s gates to him, 
and Dionysius gives up to him the citadel of Syracuse. Dionysius 
is sent to Corinth, His many remarkable sayings, Timoleon re¬ 
ceives a reitforcement: incurs considerable danger. The garrison 
in the citadel are reduced to great extremities, Icetes goes to he* 
iiege Catana ; but is recalled by intelligence of the capture of the 
Achradina. Timoleon gets pmesskn qf Messina,, atd marches 
to Syracuse. Magon is surprised, and ixithdravos. SyrtmA 
taken by storm. The citadel, and all that had been the property 
qf the tyrant destroyed* Re-establishment of the liberty of' Sicily, 
A fresh aUemfd of the Carthaginians upon that island i Opposed 
by Timoleon, voko encourages his drooping forces* The Cartha¬ 

ginian numbers. Timoleon attacks them in crossing a river: is fa* 
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mured hy a storm ; and gains a complete victory. He sends the 
spoils to Qorinth. The Carthaginians despatch additional forces to 
Sicily. ^ Profs of the favour^ in itshich Timoleon is held hy the 
gods. Icetes renews the war; hut is taken^ and killed. Timoleon 
seduces the rest of the Sicilian tyrants; the gratitude ff Sicily. 
Timoleon compared with the great men of' his age. Re.-esteMishes 
himself at Syracuse : loses his sight in old age. Jlis honours, 
death, and monument. 


X HE affairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon 
was sent into Sicily, were in the following posture: 
Dion, having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, was 
soon assassinated; those, who had partici})atcd with 
him in delivering Syracuse, were divided among 
themselves j and the city, which only changed one 
tyrant for another, was o]>prcsscd with so many mi¬ 
series, that it was almost desolate As for the rest 
of Sicily, the wars had made part of it quite a desert, 
und most of the towns that remained were held by 
a confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who 
having no regular pay were ready for every change 
of government. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the 
tenth year after his expulsion, having collected a 
body of foreigners drove out Nysams ^ then master 


* Upon the death of Dion, who had expelled DIon 5 'sius the 
Younger from Syracuse, 01. cv, 4., B. C. S57., his^iiiurthercr Cal- 
lippus usurped the supreme power; but after ten months he was 
driven out, and slain with the same dagger, whifh he had planted 
in the breast of his friend. Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysius, 
adriviag widra numerous fleet possessed himself of the city of 
Syracuse, aijid held it for the space of two years. Syracuse and 
all '^Sicily being thu6 divided into parties and factions, Dionysius 
the ynunger, who had been driven from the throne, naturally took 
ai^^tage of these troubles. Died. Sic. x., &c. 

Nysajus was a man of high military character, and had been * 
coinmandcr-imehief tmder Dimiysius.* 
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of Syracuse, restored his own affairs,, and re-esta¬ 
blished himself in his dominions^ Thus Ire, who 
had been unaccountably stripped by a small* body 
of men of the greatest power that any tyrapt ever 
posseii|ed, still more unaccountably from a beggarly 
fugitive became the master of those, by whom he had 
been expelled. Every one therefore, who remained 
in Syracuse, became slaves to a tyrant at all times 
of an ungentle nature, and at that lime in particular 
exasperated by his misfortunes to a degree of savage 
ferocity. But the best and most considerable of the 
citizens having retired to Icetes, prince of the Leon- 
tines®, put themselves under his protection, and 
chose him for their general. Not, that he was bet¬ 
ter than the most avowed tyrants ; but they had no 
other resource: and they were willing to repose 
some confidence in him, as being of a Syracusan 
family, and having an army able to cope with that of 
Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing 
before Sicily witj,! a large fleet, and being likely to 
avail thems^ves 'of the disordered state of the island, 
the Sicilians struck with terror determined to send 
an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the 
Corinthians: not only on account of their kindred 
to that people \ and the many services which they 
had received from them on former occasions; but 
because they knew that Corinth was always a patron¬ 
ess of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that she 
had engaged in many wars, not from a motive of 

3 These people inhabited a city (hod. Leontini) situated not far 
to the N of Syracuse, between the rivers LLssus and Ferias (hod, 
Lisso, and Fmme di San Leonardo) and originally built by the 
Chalcidians of Naxus in Sicily. The surrounding countries, call^ 
Campi Leontini or LcestrygonUf were celebrated for their fertility^ 

4 The Syracusans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Ai»* 
chias the Corinthian' (the year following the foundation of mxu$ 
by the Chalcidians) Ot xii. 1., A. C. 732. The rest of Sicily had 
been planted with Fhcenicians and other * barbarians,* as the Gre- 
*ciana called them, above three hundred years before, 

9 
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ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and 
independence of Greece. Upon this Icetes, whose 
intention in accepting the command had been not 
so much to deliver Syracuse from it’s tyrants, as to 
set up himself there in the same capacity, eptered 
into a private negociation with the Carthaginians; 
while in public he commended the design of the Sy¬ 
racusans, and despatched embassadors along with 
theirs into Peloponnesus. Not that he was desirous 
of obtaining succours from that quarter, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of the 
troubles of Greece' and their engagements at home 
should (as it was likely enough) decline sending any, 
he might the more easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Carthaginians, and then make use of their 
alliance and co-operation, either against the Syracu¬ 
sans or their present tyrant. That such were his 
views, a little time discovered. 

'When the embassadors arrived and their business 
was known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of their 
colonies, and especiidly to those of Syracuse, having 
fortunately nothing to molest or employ them in 
their own country, readily passed a vote that the 
succours should be granted. The next thing to be 
considered was, who should be general; when the 
magistrates put in nomination such, as had endea¬ 
voured to distinguish themselves in the state: but 
one of the plebeians stood up and nominated Timo- 
leon, the son of Timodemus, who as yet had never 
concerned himself in the business of the common¬ 
wealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for 
such an appointment, that it seemed some god had 
inspired his proposer with the thought; with such 
indulgence did fortune immediately promote his 
election^ and so much did her favour afterward sig¬ 
nalise hi$ actions, and add lustre to his valour! 

V ' 

^ Occauoned by the eaccoachments and intrigue of Philip, king 
ofMac^oru* ^ ^ 
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His parentage was noble on both sides, for his 
father Timoclemus ® and his mother Demariste were 
of the best families in Corinth. His love <5f his 
country was remarkable, and so was the mjldness 
of his disposition, except that he bore an extreme 
hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural abi¬ 
lities for war were so happily tempered, that as an 
extraordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises 
of his younger years, so an undaunted courage dis¬ 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder bro¬ 
ther, named Timophanes, who resembled him in 
nothing; being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted besides through a passion for sove¬ 
reignty infused into him by some of his profligate 
acquaintance, and certain foreign soldiers whom he 
had always about him. He ajypearcd to be impe¬ 
tuous in war and to court danger, which gave his 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ac¬ 
tivity, that they frequently entrusted him with the 
command of the army. And in these matters Timo- 
leon much assisted him, by entirely concealing or 
at least extejauating his faults, and setting off and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given 
him. 

In a battle between tlie Corinthians and the troops 
of Argos and Cleone Timoleon happened to serve 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, at the head 
of the cavalry, was brought into extreme danger; for 
his horse, being wounded, threw him amidst the 
enemy. Upon this, part of his companions were 
frightened and presently dispersed: and the few 
who remained, having to sustain the attack of num¬ 
bers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, 
seeing what had occurred, ran to his assistance, and 
covered him as he lay with his shield ; and, after 

• 

Timenetos, ssys Diod. Sic*, xyi. 65. From thiR historian it 
appears, that Timoleon was already eminent as a general, and at 
Ihe head of the Corinthian administration.* 

7 Th« last village of Argolis, on the side of Corinth.* 
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having received iibundance of darts, and many strokes 
of the sfword upon his hodj'’ and his armour, by great 
efforts repulsed the enemy, and saved his brother. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians appi'ehensive 
that their city might be surprised through some 
treachery of tlicir aliics, as it had been previously 
resolved to keep on fool four hundred mercenaries, 
gave the command of them to Tiniophanes. But 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon en¬ 
tered into measures to subject the city to himself; 
and, having put to death a number of the principal 
inhabitants witliout form of trial, declared himself 
it*s absolute sovereign. Tiinolcon deeply concerned 
at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostu¬ 
late with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to 
renounce this mad and unfortunate ambition, and to 
bethink himself how to make his fellow-citizens some 
amends for the crimes wliicli he had committed. 
But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, 
he returned a lew days afterw^ard, .taking with him a 
kinsman named .dOschylus, brother tc the wife of 
Tiinophanes, and a certain soothsayer a friend of his, 
^whom Theopompus calls Satyrns, but Ephorus and 
' Tiniasus mention by the name of Orthagoras. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly implored him 
yet to listen to reavson, and change his mind. Timo- 
phanes at first laughed at them, and subsequently 
gave way to a violent passion : upon which Timoleon 
stepped aside, and stood weeping with his face co¬ 
vered, while the other two drew their swords, and 
despatched him in a moment 


* Diod. Sic. (xvi. 10.) in the circumstances of this fact, differs 
from Plt^arch. He informs us that, Timoleon having killed his 
brother in the market-place with his own hand, a great tu|nult 
arose a^ttg Jhe titizens. To appease this tumult, an assembly 
ir^convefted; and in the height of their debates/the Syracusam 
Hoibassadors arrived, demanding a general; upon which, they una- 
pmously agreed to .send' lfiinoleon ? but first infonued him tbaf, 
f if he discharged his duty there well, he should be considered as 
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The matter being soon generally known, the priil^^ 
cipal and most valuable part of the Corinthians ex¬ 
tolled Timoleon’s detestation of wickedness,^ and 
that magnanimity which, notwithstanding the gentle¬ 
ness of his heart and his allection to his relations, 
had led him to prefer his country to his family, and 
justice and honour to self interest. While his brotlier 
fought valiantly for his country, he had saved him; 
and slain him, when he treacherously enslaved it. 
Those who knew not how to live in a democracy, 
and had been used to make their court to men in 
power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant’s 
death; but at the same time reviling'rimoleon as 
guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created 
him extreme uneasiness. When he lieard how hea¬ 
vily his mother bore it, and that she uttered the most 
dreadful wishes and imprecations against him, lie 
went to excuse it, and to console her: but she could 
not endure the thought of sc eing him, and ordered 
the doors to be shut against him. lie then became 
entirely a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an 
end to his life by ^ibstaining from all kinds of food. 
In these unlitippy circumstances, his friends did not 
abandon him. They even added force to their en¬ 
treaties, till they prevailed upon liim to live.* He' 
determined, however, to live in solitude; and ac¬ 
cordingly withdrew from all public affairs, and for 
some years did not so much as approach the city, 
but wandered about the most gloomy parts of Im 
grounds, a victim to melancholy. Thus the judge¬ 
ment, if it borrows not from reason and philosophy 
sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is easily 
unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation 
or dispraise, and departs from it*s own purposes* 
For an action should not only be just and laudable 
in itself, but the principle, from which it proceeds, 

one who had killed a tyrant; if not, as the murtherer of' hi$ bro* 
dier.* (L.) Plutarch’s account, however, appears the mure 
probable one, and is supported by other authorities.* ^ 
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should be firm and immoveable, in order that our 
conduct may Wve the sanction of our own approba¬ 
tion. e Otherwise, upon the completion of any under¬ 
taking, we shall through our owm weakness be filled 
with sorrow and remorse, when the splendid ideas 
of honour that led us to perform it, vanish; just as 
the glutton is soon cloyed with the luscious \iands, 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. 
Kepentance tarnishes the best actions ; whereas pur¬ 
poses grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
change, though they may happen to be disappointed 
of success. Hence it was that Phocion of Atliens, 
having vigorously opposed the proceedings of Leos- 
thenes® (wdiich, notwithstanding, turned out much 
more happily tlian he expected) when he saw the 
Athenians offering sacrifices and elated with their 
victory, told them : He was r/ad of their success, 
^ but if il was to do over again, he should give the 
** same counsel.” Still stronger w^as the answer 
which Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato’s intimate 
friends, gave to Dionysius the Elder, when he de¬ 
manded one of his daughters in ifiarriage ; “ 1 had 
“ rather see the virgin in her grave, than in "the 
palace of a tyrant.” And when Dionysius soon 
«'*^aftcrwy^ard put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him; “ Wliat he now thought, as to the dis- 
posal of his daughter ?” ‘‘ I am sorry,” said he, 

for what you have done, but I do not repent of 
what 1 said.” It is only a superior and more ac¬ 
complished virtue, however, which can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timolcon’s extreme dejection in conse¬ 
quence of the late fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother’s fate or from the reverence 
which he bore his mother, it so shattered and im¬ 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he was 
cpnccru^tyn ho important or public affair. 

When taerefbre he was nominj^ed general, and 


' * See the Life of Phocion. 
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readily accepted and elected by the people, Teld- 
clides, a man of the greatest power and rep,utation 
in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, and tojsxert 
a generous valour in the execution of his commission: 
For,** said he, “ if your conduct be good, we shall 
consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant j if bad, 
as the murtherer of your brother *°.** 

While Tiinoleon was assembling his forces and 
preparing to set sail, tlic Corinthians received letters 
from Icetes, which plainly discovered Iiis revolt and 
treachery. For his einbassad{)rs were no sooner set 
out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Cartha¬ 
ginians and acted in concert with them, in order to 
expel Dionysius from Svraciisc, and usurp the 
tyranny himself. Fearing likewise that he should 
lose his opportunity, by the speedy arrival of the 
armv from Corinth, lie wrote to the Corinthians to 
acquaint them, “ That there was no occasion for 
them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or 
to expose themselves to the danger of a voyage to 
“ Sicily; particularly, as the Carthaginians would 
oppose them, aifd were looking out tor their ships, 
with a mmlerous fleet: and that indeed, on ac- 
** count of the slowness of their motions, he had 
been forced to engage those very Carthaginians 
“ to assist him against the tyrant.** 

If any of the (h)rinthians before were cold and 
indifferent as to tlie expedition, upon the reading of 
these letters they were all so incensed against Icetes, 
that they readily supplied Timoleon ith whatever 
he wanted, and unitetl their endeavours to expedite 
his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priestesses 
of Proserpine had a dream, in which that goddess 
and her mother Cer6s appeared to them in a travel- 

* ^ ' 

This version is preserved for the sake of iPs perspicuity 4 but 
in strictness it is rather a version of Diodorus Sicuius, than of 
Plutarch. The former aOcurateiy^stinguishes the deed, according 
to it’s momi complexion, by the mb terms and 

the latter uses the word stfpfmtwi for both.* 
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Ifcg garbi and told them, « That they inteiidcci to 
“ accoigapany Timoleon into Sicily.” Upon this 
the Corinthians equipped ” a sacred galley, which 
they called ‘ the Galley of the Goddesses.* Timo¬ 
leon himself went to Delphi, where he offered 
sacrifice to Apollo; and, upon his descending into 
the place whete the oracles were delivered, met with 
the following strange occurrence: A wreath, em¬ 
broidered with crowns and pictures of victory, 
slipped down from among the offerings which W'cre 
there hung up, and tcii upon Timoleoifs head, so 
that Apollo himself seemed to send him crowned 
to the enterprise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra”, 
and a'^enth fitted out by the Leucadiaiis, -with which 
he put to sea. It w'as in the night that he set sail, 
and was making his way with a prosjicrous breeze ; 
when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, wliich soon formed itself into a 
torch, such as is used in the Sacred Mysteries, and 
having conducted them through their whole course 
brou^it them to that, fgiarter of Italy, for which they 
designed to steer. I'lic soothsayers declared, that 
i^this^pearance ])erfcctly agreed with the dream of 
the prieste.sse.s; and that, by this light from heaven, 
the goddesses showed themselves interested in tlie 
success of the expedition ; particularly, as bicily was 
altered to Proserpine; it being fabled that her rape 
happened there, and that the island was bestowed 
upon her as a niijitial gift 

'The fleet, thus encouraged by tokens of the divine 


** Qr, as Diocl. Sic. (ib.. 66) more probably states, gave, that 
sarna, to one of those already equipped.* ^ 

** Corfti F., kuotrn in JHjpnier’s time as the residence of 
^PhflEiacians. 'Leucadia, a penir^sula in the neighbourhood^ was 
di^tingulijed by it*s celebr-ated promontory (of Leucate) 
♦the Lovi^g’Leap.'*’ ' 

THe bj ideg^joom made a present to the bride' ^on tla^ third 
lay after tho wading, when aceording tif> the modesty of those 
f; ancient times, first appeare#witliout which te^on 

"the prepint was called 





favour, speedily crosSsisd the sea ahd m^e the jjiplhst 
of Italy. But the news brought, thither frpm &cily 
much perplexed Timoleon, ahd dishearten^jd his 
forces. For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a set 
battle and taken great part of Syracuse, had by a 
line of circunivallation shut up the tyrant in the 
citadel and that part of the city which is called ' the 
Island,’ and besieged him there. At the same time 
he ordered the Carthaginians to take care, that 
Timoleon should not land in Sicily; hoping, when 
the Corinthians were driven od, witjiout farther 
opposition to share the island with his new allies. 
The Carthaginians accordingly despatched twenty of 
their galleys to llhegium^’, in which were e^basr 
sadors from Icetes to Timoleon charged with pro¬ 
posals, quite correspondent to the rest of his pro¬ 
ceedings ; for they were nothing but specious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his trea¬ 
cherous designs. They were to make an o0er, 
“ That Timoleon miglit, if he thought proper, go 
“ and assist Icetes with his counsel and share in his 
“ successes: but? that lie must send back his ships 
“ and trooplfe to Corinth, since the war was almost 
“ concluded, and the Carthaginians were d^^ter- 
“ mined to prevent their passage, and ready t|i..repeh. 

force with force.” 

The Corinthians then, as soon as they arrived at 
Khegium, meeting with this embassy and seeing the 
Carthaginians riding at anchor near them, were 
vexed at the insult; a general indignation was e^c- 


*4 Icetps, finding himself in want of provisions, withdrew from 
the siege of Syracuse toward his own country; upon which tWony- 
sius marched out, and attacked his rear. But Icetes fiacing about 
defeated him, killed three thousand of his men, and pursuing hhu 
into tile city* got possession of part of it. Our author observes a 
little-Mow that Syrucosp, being by Stroup walls, ^ ft 

wete gn assamblage of citie^i. (X^) The embu^^rs, it 
Jfrom 3 cvi. 66 — 68 ., were not on board the twenty j^e^s 

mendbUe^ belbw, but had previously been de6pa^:dlupd to 
tpm,' t^here Tiggpleon bad landed.* 

>5 Bod. Re^io in Calabria, on the straits of Btoslpa,* 

von. ir. , E ? 
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pressed against lceta:», and fear for the Sicilian.s^ 
whom they plainly saw lefl as a prize to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians tor 
having assisted him in establishing his tyrariny. And 
jt seemed impossible for them to get the betf cr, either 
pf the barbarians who were watciiing them w ith dou¬ 
ble their number of ships, or of the forces of Jeetes, 
which they had expected would iiave put themselves 
under their command. 

Timolcon upon this occasion, coming to an inter¬ 
view with the embassadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildly replied, “ lie would subm’l to 
their proposals (for what could he gain by opposing 
them ?) but he was desirous that they would gi\ c 
them in publicly before the people of Rhegium, 
** previously to his quitting that place, since it was 
** a Grecian city and a common friend to both 
parties. For that this tended to his security, and 
they themselves would stand more firmly to their 
** engagements about the Syracusans, if they took 
** that people for witnesses to them.’’ 

This overture he made only to amuse them, 
intending all the w hile to steal a passage, and the 
magistrates of Rhegium entered zealously into his 
schethe, as wishing to sec the affairs of Sicily in 
Corinthian Iiands, and dreading tlie neighbourhood 
of the barbarians. They summoned therefore an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should 
go about any other business. Being convened, they 
made long speeches, one of them taking up the 
argument where another had laid it down, with no 
’other view than to gain time for the ("orinthian 
galleys to get under sail; and the Carthaginians 
were easily detained in the assembly as having no 
Spspicion because Timoleon was present, and it was 
eilni^ected every moment that he would stand up and 
make his speech. But upon secret notice that tlm 
other gsdleys had put to sea and tliat his alone 

The Carthaginians believed, that the cU^aiture of those nine 
gtdleys for Coriath had been agreed upon between the oifiem of 
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was left behind 5 by the help of the Rhcgians wIjo 
pressed close to the Rostrum and concealed him 
among them, he slipped through the crowd, got down 
to the shore, a^'d hoisted sail with all speed.. 

He soon arrived with all his vessels at Taiiro- 
tnenium in Sicily, to which he had been invited 
some time before, and where he was now kindly 
received by Androiiiachus, tlie lord and master of 
that city. This Androiiiachus w’as father to Ti- 
majus, the historian ; and, being much the best of 
all the Sicilian princes of his time, both governed 
his own people agreeably to the laws and principles 
of justice, and had c\er avowed his hatred and 
enmity to tyrants. Upon this account, he readily 
allowed Timoleon to make his city a jilace of arms, 
and persuaded his people to co-operate strenuously 
with the Corinthians in rc'^toring libcrty’^ to the 
whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking 
up of the assembly seeing that Timoleon was gone, 
were irritated to iind themselves outwitted; and it 
afforded no sinairdiversion to the Kliegians, to hear 
Phoenicians complaining of any thing effected by 
guile They dcbpatched however one of their 
galleys with an embassador to Tauromcnimif, who 
represented the affair at large to Andromachus, 
insisting with much insolence and barbaric pride, 
that he should immediately turn the Corinthians out 
of his town ^ and at last showing him his hand with 
the palm upward, and then turning it down again, 
told him “ If he did not comply with that condition, 

both parties, and that the tenth was left behind to carry Timoleon 
to Icetes. 

Jiraus Punkdt * Pheenician fraud,* had passed into a proverb. 
(L.) Persia plusqmm Punicdf nihil writ nihil Mtidi, nullus dcum 
nietus, nwlumjuhjiirattduwt nulla religio (liiv. xx\. are some of 
(he strong features in the portrait drawn of AnnTba! by one of the 
ipost emiuent historians of Rome. And that this was not a recant 
part of their character, appears from Horn. (Od. xiv. 28S.) 

* ... „ kXSNv in«p, f 
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the CarthaginianH would overturn lii^ city, just as 
** be had turned liis hand/* Andromaenus onljr 
smiled*, and without making him any otiter answer 
stretched out his hand, drst with one side up and 
ihen the other, and bade him “ Begone directly, if 

he did not choose to have his ship turned upside 
” down ill the same maimer/* 

Icetes, hearing that Tiniolcon had made good his 
passage, was much alarmed, and sent fiji* a great 
number of the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracusans 
then began to despair oi' a deliverance; for they 
saw tlic Carthaginians masters of their liarbour 
Icetes possessed of the city, and the citadel in the 
hand of Dionysius: while Timoleon held only by a 
small border of the skirts ol‘ Sicily, the little town of’ 
Tauromeniuin, with a feeble hope and an incon¬ 
siderable force, having no more tlian a thousand men 
and provisions barely sulHcient lor their subsistence. 
Neither had the Sicilian states any confidence in him, 
plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated 
against all wiio pretended to lead armies to their 
succour, particularly on account 'of the perfidy of 
Callippus and Bharax. The one was an Athenian, 
aiH! yie other a Lacedaumonian ; and both came with 
professions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, 
and the demolition of tyrants: yet the Sicilians soon 
found, that the reign of former oppressors was com¬ 
paratively a golden age, and reckoned those fiir more 
happy who had died in servitude, than those who 
had acejuired such a freedom. Expecting therefore 
that thi« (jorinthian deliverer w'OiiId be no better 
than those before him, and that the deceitful hand 
of art would reach out to them the same bait of 
good hopes and ^ir promises to draw them into sub¬ 
jection to a new master, they all, except the people 
o^dranum„ suspected and declined the Corinthian 
Sffoposals. Adranum was a small city, consecrated 

** The Cartliaginlaus bad a hundred and fifty men of war, aiaty 
iboumd foot, and tlireo hundred ebariota. plod. Stc. Kvi, 67. 
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to the god Adramis \ who was held in the highest 
veneration throughout all iiicily. It*s inhabitants 
were at variance with each other; some calKng in 
Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others applying to 
l^iinoleon. Botli generals striving which should 
get there first, as fortune would liave it, arrived about 
the same time. But Icetes had five thousand men 
with him, and Timoleon at the most only twelve 
liundred drawn out of Tauroincniiim, which was 
forty-two miles and a half Iroin Adranuin. The 
first day he made but a sliort march, and pitched 
his tents in good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, 1 hough the road was very 
rugged, and toward evening was informed that 
Icetes had jlist reached the town, and was encamp* 
ing before it. At tlic same time his officers made 
the foremost division halt, to take some refreshment> 
that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
engagement. This however was against the opinion 
of Timoleon, who entreated them to advance as fast 
as possible, and »to attack the enemy before they 
were put in order; it being probable, now they wero 
just come oflTheir march, that they were employed 
in pitching their tents and preparing their supper. 
He had no sooner given this direction, than he took 
his buckler and placed himself at the head of them, 
as leading them on to undoubted victory. 

His men thus encouraged followed him most 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs 
from Adranuin. As soon as they came up, they 
fell upon the enemy, who were in great confusion 
and ready to fly at their first approach. For this 
reason not many more than three hundred were 
ki]]ed> but twice as many were made prisoners, and 
the camp was taken. 

This d^iiy, by bis insignia subsequently mendoned, must have 
hfEten Man. uia temple was guarded oy a nundr^ do^ (L.) Ha 
Is represented on an Athenian medal in Pelerin's JjaedatUiS des 
pmphs tt des vilks, iii. p. 97. The city itself it situaied below 
^tna, upon a river of the same name, which flows &om that 
mountain.* 
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Upon this, the people of Adranuto opened their 
gates ^0 Timoleon, and joined his party; declaring 
with terror and astonishment, that during the battle 
the sacred doors of the temple had opened of their 
bwn accord, the spear of their god had been seen to 
shake to the very point, and his face to run down 
with sweat. These things did not foreshow that 
victory only, but the future succcs>es, to which this 
dispute was a fortunate prelude. For several cities, 
by their embassadors, inunediately joined in alliance 
with Timoleon; and Mamercus”^ sovereign of 
Catana, a warlike and wealthy prince, entered into 
the confederacy. But (what was still more material) 
Dionysius himself, having renounced all hope and 
being unable to hold out much longer, despising 
Icctes who was so .shaniefully beaten, and admiring 
the bravery of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to 
him and the Corinthians both himself and the 
citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so supe¬ 
rior to his hopes, and sent Euclides and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers, into the citadel; as 
he did four hundred men besides, not all together 
nor openly (for that would have been impossible, 
because the enemy were upon their guard) but 
by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps then 
took possession of the citadel and the tyrant’s move¬ 
ables, with whatever he had provided for carrying 
on the war; namely, a great number of horses, ail 
kinds of engines, and a vast quantity of darts. 
They found also arms for seventy thousand men, 
which had been laid up of old, and two thousand 
soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered along 
with the stores to Timoleon. But the tyrant re¬ 
served his money to himself, and having embarked 
on board a ship sailed with a few ofliis iffiends, 
without being perceived by Icetesj and reached the 
camp ot Timoleon. 


*0 Marcus, says Diod. Sic. ib. 
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Then it was, that 'he firsit ap|)eated in the hutnBle 
figure of a private", man and as such was sent 
witli one ship and a very moderate sum of money 
to Corinth; he, who had been born in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten 
years and for twelve more, from the time that 
Dion took up arms against him, he was exercised 
continually in wars and troubles : insomuch, that 
the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were more than 
recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 
He saw his sons die in their youth, his daughters 
deflowered, and his sister, who was also his wife“, 
defiled by the brutal lusts of his enemies, and then 
(as w’e have related more particularly, in the Life 
of Dion) slaughtered with her children, and thrown 
into the sea. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece, who was not desirous to 
see and to discourse w’ith him. Some, hating the 
man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for the 
pleasure of insulting him in his present distress: 
others, whose sentiments with respect to him were 
somewhat changed, and who were touched ^th 
compassion for his fate, plainly traced the'S great 
influence of an invisible and divine power displayed 
in the affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art " produced in those times any thing so 

Dionysius was born to absolute pow’cr, whereas other 
tyrants (Dionysius the Elder, for instance) had raised thamsalves 
to it, and some IVoni a mean condition. 

»» Wot he began his reign OJ. ciii. 1.,^^.. C. S©8* Dion took 
up anrur against him OL. cv. 4., and ha i^elivered the citadel to 
iWofeon, and ^as sent to Corinth, 01. ctx. 1. (L.) See Diod. 
Sic. XV, 73., xvi. 9. It is said, that he there subsisted by teaching 
school, mwe eh imperio ifsarere »oX poterat: Ctc. Tpsc. QtHes^, hi. 
12., Bje. ix. 18., ad. Att. ix. d., and th||i hits extraor^inaiy 
, change'of. situation passed info a proved). To some insole^nt 
menaces of Pbihp of Maccdon the Spartans, whh their )uniaf 
Jaconisih, hinted a possible reverse of $)rtunet', IMonyi^ ^ 
Corihth.*e > 

Sophrosyne, the ^nghtev of hie father’s wife Aij^tamache.* 

** Plutardi adds * nor art}* implying that the 
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remarkable as tliat work of Oirttine, which exhibited 
the man; lately" the sovereign of Sicily, now holding 
Conversation in a victualler’s shop at Corinth, or 
Sitting whole days in a perfumer’s, or drinking the 
adulterated wine of taverns, or squabbling in the 
Streets with women who subsisted by their beauty; 
or dirceting female musicians in their singing, and 
disputing with them seriously about the harmony of 
certain airs, that were wsung in the theatre. 

Some were of o])ini(n}, rhat he fell into these un¬ 
worthy amusements, as being naturally idle, effemi¬ 
nate, and dissolute: but others thought it was a 
Stroke of ])olicy, and that he rendered himself despi¬ 
cable, in order to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians ; affecting that meanness and stupidity. 
Contrary to his nature. Jest thc} slionld imagine that 
the change of his cirenmstanees sat heavy upon him, 
and that ho aimed at re-establishing himself. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by 
which it should seem that he did not bear his mis¬ 
fortunes in an abject manner. "Wlien he arrived at 
Lcucas, which was a (’'orinlhian colony as well as 
Syracuse, he said, “ lie found himself in a situation 
like that of young men, who had been guilty of 
some misdemeanor. For as they still converse 
cheerfliliy witli their brothers, but are abashed at 
the tliought of coming before their fathers, so he 
** was ashamed of going to live in the mother city, 
** and could pass his days with the Leucadians much 
** more to his satisfaction.” Another time, when a 
certain stranger rudely derided him at Corinth for 
having in the midst of his power taken pleasure in 
the dkeourseB of philosophers, and at last asked him^ 
What he h^ gotten by the wisdom of Plato ** ?’* 
Do you think,” said he, that we have reaped 
no advantage from Plato, when we can thus boar 

diB&l largely in the misfortunes of princes, had no where repre- 
itented so Sgnal a eatastrophe. ^ 

** The diffibrent voyages made by this philosopher at Diony^n^ 
eatrenr^ iS^cuse, and their conseqneneeii are detailed at length 
in the Bilh 01 Dion.* 
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such A chatige of ibrtune V* AirJstoxemis tliq 
$ician, and some olbers, having ^jlnquii^edf « What 
"*« was the ground of his diapleasufe against Plato 
be answered, ‘‘ That absolute poWer abounded in* 
deed with evils j but that it had this great infeli- 
city above all the rest» that among the number of 
those, who call themselves the friends of an arbi- 
trary prince, there is not one who will speak his 
mind to him freely; and that by such he had been 
“ deprived of the fi iendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to 
make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe when he 
entered his apartment, as is usual w^hen persons ap¬ 
proach a tyrant ; and he, quickly returning thq jest, 
bade him Do the same when he went out, that he 
“ might not carry oft’ any of the moveables.” 

One day over their cups Philip of Macedon, with 
a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse about 
the odcs^* and tragedies, which Dionysius the Elder 
left l^ehind him, and pretended to doubt how he 

• 

-7 To show^that'they have no dagger concealed in their gar¬ 
ments.* 

Dionysius the Elder valued himself upon his poetry, tly>ugh 
he has been censured as the woriJt poet in the world. Phiic^enus 
himself, an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him fei tJlC 
favourable opinion which he had of liis own abilities, but was sen^ 
to the quaines for lus pi osumption. The next day however he was 
restored to I’avour, and Dionysius repeated to him some verfrfes with 
which he had taken extraordinary pains, expecting his apprqMeAion. 
But the poet, instead of giving it. looked round to the guai^di, and 
said to them very humorously, * Take me back to the (|varriea.* 
Notwithstanding all this, Dionysius disputed the prize of poetry at 
the Olympic games; but there he was hissed, and ftte rich pavBion 
which ne had sent thither was tom in pieces. He liad bet^ suo 
ce8%^4owever, at Athens; for he gained '.the priao/’ief poetry hyii 
gro^y-partial adjudication, at tlie celebrated feast of Baccbip.' 
Upon this oqc^ion he was in such raptures, that hejdrank toeacess, 
ahd debauch threw him into violent pains: to allaythepe, lie 
'asked^ibr a sepbribc; and>his pbysidla&8,gave« Him one thtt pro- 
doccNiA sleep, out of which he never awaked. (U.) An oriiole bod 
fbretold, that * he should die, whenever he pyeroame thfto who 
^were better than himself*,* this he had edwaya appj^ to jlip Ciur- 
'thag^hit^s, and had therefore never exerts agai]^ them Ab whok 
streoj^i. Sep^iod. xiv. 109., xv. Ik* ' 
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could find leisure for such works. To this Dionj shis 
smartly replied, ** They were written in the time 
^ which you, and I, and all other jolly fellows, spend 
over the bowl.” 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he 
had now been dead some time. But Diogenes of 
Sinope, when he first met him, addressed him as 
follows; “ How little dost thou deserve to live! ” 
To which Dionysius answered, “ It is kind in you 
** to sympathise with me in my misfortunes 1” “ Dost 
•• thou tliink then,” said Diogenes, “ tliat I have 
any pity for thee; and that J am not rather vexed 
that such a slave as thou art, and so fit to grow 
** old and die like thy father on a tyrant's uneasy 
** throne, should instead of that live with us here iii 
mirth and pleasure?” So that, when 1 compare 
with these words of the philosopher the expressions 
of PhiJistus, in which he bewails the flite of the 
daughters of Leptincs “ I'liat from the splendid 
enjoyments oi absolute power they were reduced 
to a humble station;” they appear to me the 
lamentations of a woman, who regrets hqr perfumes, 
her purple robes, and her golden trinKCls. This 
account of the sayings of Dionysius seems to me 
neither foreign from biograpliy, nor without it’s 
utility to such readers as are not in a hurry, or 
absorbed in other concerns. 

If the ill-fortune of Dionysius was surprising, the 
success of Timoleon was not less wonderful. For 
wdthin fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he had 
made himself master of the citadel of Syracuse, and 
despatciied Dionysius to Peloponnesus. The Conn* 
thians, encouraged by these advantages, sent him 


^ Leptifies, mentionjed below, wss tyrant of Apollonia, a city 
of Sicily near cape Pachynus. Pbilistus wrote the Hiatory of 
Egypt ii^ tiKKclve, of Sicily m eleven, and of the reim of Djonyiius 
tn five books* Of these the last is accounted the best by Cicero, 
who from his having made Thucydides his model in composition 
/De Orat, n. Ifi.), calls him pene pustilw Thucudidesj (£p, ad.* 
Fratr. u. is.) Sec also Voss, do Hist. Gt. i 6. 
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hundred horse. These advanc:^,^<)n thek: way as 
far as Thiirium : but finding it iinpractinableto gain 
a passage thence, because the sea was beset with a 
numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there and watch their opportunity. They 
employed their time, however, in a veiy nobfe 
undertaking. For the Thurians, marching out of 


their city to war against the Bruttians, left it in 


charge with these Corinthian strangers, who de* 
fended it witli as much honour and integrity as 
if it had been their own. 


In the mean time Icctes carried on the siege of 
the citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up so 
closely, that no provisions could be introduced into 
it for the Corintluan garrison. He provided also 
two strangers to assassinate Timoleon, and sent 
them privately to Adranum. That general, who 
never kept any regular guards about him, lived 
then among the Adranites without any sort of 
precaution or suspicion, on account of his confi¬ 
dence in ^leir god. The assassins, happening to 
hear that he was going to offer sacrifice, went 
into the temple with their poniards under their 
clothes, and mixing with those who stood round the 
altar got nearer to him by little and little. They 
were just going to givc^ each other the sighal to 
begin, when somebody strikes one of them on the 
head with his sword, and lays him at his feet. 
Neither he who struck the blow, nor the companion 
of the dead man kept his station : the former, with 
his sword in his hand, fled to the tpp of a high 
rock ; and the latter laid hqld On the altar, impiqr- 
ing Timoleon to spare his life, on condition t^at he 
discovered the whole matter. Accordingly^ pardon 
rwas promised Irim; and he confessed that he, end 
tlie(®erson who lay dead, were sent on purpi^ to 
kill him. , ' 


• While he was making this .confes^bn, tile other 
man w^as brought . down from the rock, and loudly 
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E fdtestod tliat lie wa» ^<uiUy of no injustice, for be 
Bcl oirfy*t»kcu riiyhteoiis vengeance on tlie wretch 
who bad nnirthcrecl his fatlier in the city of Leon* 
iimn And for the truth of this ho appealed to 
several then present, who all attested the same, and 
could not blit admire the wonderi'ul nianageincnt of 
ioitunc, which nio\ ing one thing by another, bring* 
log together the most distant incirlents, and com¬ 
bining those that have no manner of relation but 
rather the greatest diss-ihiilai ity, makes such use of 
them that the close of one piocess is always the 
beginning of another, TIic Corinthians rewarded 
the man with a present of ten miiifc, because his 
htind had co-operated with the giumlian genius of 
Timoleon, and he had reserved the long-meditated 
satisfaction for his private wrongs to the lime, when 
fortune availed herself of it to save the general. This 
happy escape had effects beyond the present, for it, 
inspired the Corinthians with high expectations of 
Timoleon, when they beheld the Sicilians now reve¬ 
rence and guard him as one w hose person was sacred, 
and who was come as the minister of tjie gods to 
avenge and deliver them. 

"When Icete« had failed in this attempt, and saw 
many of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he 
blamed himself for making use of the Carthaginians 
in small numbers only, and availing himself of their 
assistance as it were by stealth and as if he were 
asliamed of it, when they had such immense forces 
at hand. He sent therefore for Mago, their com- 
manderdn-chief, and his whole fleet; who in terrible 
pomp took possession of the harbour with a hundred 
and flfty ships, and landerl an army of sixty thou¬ 
sand men, wnich encamped in the city of Syracuse; 
insomuch that every one imagined the inundatioa 
of barbarians, apnounced and expected of old, was 
now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars, 

Hisfrtty am scaredy aSbrd a stronger tnstaace of an interferbg 
Fmtidsneo. Hutarch*t upob ev«nt ate axeeilent, 

U g 
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wlilch they had waged in that island* the Carlha«>'^ 
ginians had never before been able to take Syra# 
cuse; but Icetes then receiving tliem^ and deUvenng 
up the city to them, the whole became a camp of 
barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found 
themselves in very dangerous and difficult circum¬ 
stances ; for beside that they were in want of pro¬ 
visions, because the port was guarded and blocked 
up, they were employed in sharp and continual dis¬ 
putes about the walls, which were attacked with all 
kinds of machines and batteries, and for the defence 
of which they were obliged to divide themselves. 
Timoleon however found means to relieve them, by 
sending a supply oi corn from Catana in small fish¬ 
ing-boats and little skiffs, which watched the oppor¬ 
tunity of making tlieir way through the enemy’s 
fleet, when it happ<‘ncd to lie separated by a storm* 
!^fago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than they re¬ 
solved to render ihoniselvcs masters of (jatana, rrotn 
which provisions had been furnished to the besieged ; 
and accordingly^ taking with them the best of their 
troops, they sailed from Syracuse. Leo the Corin¬ 
thian, who commanded in the citadel, having ob¬ 
served from the top of it that those of the enemy 
who stayed behind abated their vigilance, and kept 
but an indifferent gnarrl, suddenly fell upon them as 
they were dispersed j and killing some, and putting 
the rest to flight, gained the quarter called AcUra- 
dina, which was much the strongest and had spfc- 
ed the least from the enemy; for Syracuse is an as¬ 
semblage, as it were, of towns®*. Finding abund¬ 
ance of provisions and money there, he did not give 


5* There were four; the Islo, or the cita<jie!, which w«e between 
th^ two ports; the Achradina ,»% a tittle distance from the former; 
Tycbe, so called from the temple of Fortvine; sSid Neupotisi# o* * the 
new city.* Ht*e Liv. xkv. Died. Sic.xiii.7. To thesf^, some 
eminent authors (and Plutarch is of the number, thou||;b Ciceio 
• adv. Verr. do Sigi? enuworates only four) add a fifth, which they 
call Epipolae. Thus Strabo says, n* r* 
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ii|^Hhe acquisition, nor return into the citadel; btrt 
stood upon his defence in the Acliradina, having for¬ 
tified it quite round, and joined it hy new works to 
the citadel. Magoand Icetes were now near Catana, 
when a horseman, despatched ti'om Syracuse, brought 
them tidings that the Acliradina was taken j which 
struck them with such surprise, that they returned 
in great haste, having neither taken the place which 
they went against, nor kept that which tliey had 
before. 

Prudence and valour have, perhaps, as much right 
as fortune to lay claim to these successes; but the 
event, which next ensued, is wholly to be ascribed 
to the favour of fortune. The corps of Corinthians 
that wereatTImrhnn, dreading the Caithaginiaii fieel, 
which under the command of Hanno watched their 
motions, and finding at the same time that the sea 
for many days was stormy and tempestuous, deter¬ 
mined to inarch through the country of the Brut- 
tians; and partly by persuasion, partly by force, they 
made good their passage thiough the territories of 
the barbarians, and came down to Bhegium, the sea 
fitill continuing rough as before. 

The ('’arthaginian admiral, not expecting that the 
Corinthians would \eutuie out, tliought it was in 
Vain to sit still; and luu ing persuaded himself that 
he had invented one of the finest and ablest strata¬ 
gems in the world, ordered the mariners to crown 
themselves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys 
with Grecian and Phamician bucklers and thus 
equipped sailed to Syracuse. When he came near 
the citadel, he hailed it with loud huz^s and ex¬ 
pressions of joy; declaring that he w as just come 

A* As ilt seems absurd to make mention Iieie of * PhomLeian 
bucklers,* siioce tlicy could afford no token that the Greeks were 
beaten; M. DaderiCODjectures that the word should not be 

taken tbr a patronymic, u^r \^*rittcn with a capital but with a simple 
ip, and then it may sij^nify * glistering with purple:* so Plutarch, a 
little below, takaji nance of «ririAe« But it must be ac¬ 

knowledged, that the before the ipmxtra stands in the way of thatf 
correction.' 
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ft«om beating $he Conntliiab succoars, wbom b© bad' 
met at $ea, as they Were attempting a passage. By 
these means he hoped t© strike terror into the be- ‘ 
alleged. While he was acting this trifling part, the 
Corinthians reached Rhegium ; and as the coast was 
clear, and the wind unexpectedly falling promised 
smooth water and a safe voyage, they immediately 
went aboard such barks and fishing-boats as they 
could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much 
safety and in such a dead calm, that they even drew 
^ the horses by the reins, swimming by the side of the 
vessels. 

When they were all landed, and had joined Timo- 
leon* he soon took Messana®'*; and thence marched 
in good order to Syracuse, depending more upon 
his good fortune than his forces, for he had not with 
him above four thousand men. On the first intelli¬ 
gence of his approach, jMago was greatly perplexed 
and alarmed, and his suspicions were increased-by 
the following circumstance: the marshes about Sy¬ 
racusewhich receive a large quantity of fresh 
water from the springs, and from the lakes and rivers 
which discharge themselves there into the sea, have 
such abundance of eels, that there is always plenty 
for those who choose t(j fish for them. With this 
sport the common soldiers of both sides amused 
themselves promiscuously at their vacant hours, and 
upon any cessation of arms. As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private animo¬ 
sity against each other, they fought boldly when they 
met in battle, and in times of truce mixed together 
and conversed with the . utmost familiarity. While 
they were engaged at one of t|^ese rimes in their 
common diversion of fishing, they fell into discourse^ 
and expressed their admiration of tlie convenience of 
the sCa, and the rituarion of the adjacent places. 
Upon 'Which, one of the Corinthian slbldiers t&a ad- 

'> ii'j i 

m the ancient Sicilian pronundaficni, hod4 Measina. 
* Tliere is one morass called Lysimtdia (Thucy^vik 
another called Syraco. From this liit the erty took it*ft name. 
Thes^ aiorasses if nder ttie air of Syracuse very unwholesome. 
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drtssed tliose who served under Icetes: And can 
you, who are Greeku'^j readily consent to reduce 
thi»,city, so spacious in itselft and blest with so 
** many advantages, into the power of the barbarians, 
and to bring the Carthaginians, the most deceitful 
** and bloody of them all, into our neighbourhood; 
“ when you ought to wish, that between them and 
“ Greece there were many Sicilies ? f)r can you 
think that they have brought an armed force from 
“ the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean, 
** and braved the liazaids of war, merely to erect a 
principality for Icetes; uho, if he had had the 
prudence which becomes a general, would never 
have driven out the founders, to call into his 
‘‘ country the worst of it’s enemies, when he might 
** have obtained of the C^'orinthians and I'imolcon 
“ every proper degree of' honour and power 

The soldiers in Icctcs* pay, repeating these dis¬ 
courses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had 
long sought a pretence to be gone, reason to suspect 
that he was betrayed. Accordingly, though Iccles 
enti’cated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to tlic enemy, he weighed anchor 
and sailed back lo Africa, shameliilly and unaccoimt- 
. ably suffering Sicily lo slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timoicoii drew up his army in order 
of battle before tlio place; but when he and his 
Corinthians were lold that ^^lago was fled, and saw 
*tho harbour empty, they could not Ibrbear laughing 
at Ills cowardice: and by way of mockery caiiaed 
proclamation to be made about the city, promising 
reward to any one that could give intbrmation 
whither the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide 
itself- Icetes however had still the spirit stand a 
farther shock, and would not let go his hold; but 
"vigorpusly defended those quarters of the city which 
he occupied, which appeared almost impreg¬ 
nable. Timoleon therefore divided his forces into 
^rce parla, anti himself with one of them made hi| 


Greek mercenarka in the army of that prUvee.* 
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attack by the river Anapus, where he was likefy to 
loeet with the warmest reception; commanding the 
second, under Isias the Corinthian, to begin their 
operations from the Achradina j while iMnarchus 
and Demaretus, who brought the last re-inforcement 
from Corinth, were ordered to attempt the Eplpolae i 
so that, several impressions bein^j made at the same 
time and on every side, the soldiers of Tcetes were 
overpowered and put to flight. That the city then 
was thus- taken by assault and suddenly reduced, 
upon tlie flight of the enemy, we may justly impute 
to the bravery of the troops and the ability of their 
general; but tliat not one Corinlhiau was either 
killed or wounded, the Fortune of Timoleon claims 
entirely to Iiersell", maintaining as it were a dispute 
with his valour, whether tlio-^c who read his story- 
ought more to admire the luck or the merit of his 
actions. The fame of this achievement not only 
quickly overspread Sicily and Italy, but in a few 
days resounded through Greece: so that the city of 
(^orinth, which was in some donbt whether or notit’s 
fleet had ariivecfin Sicily, was informed by the same 
messengers*that it’sforccshadmadcgood their passage 
and were victorious. So well did their affairs prosper, 
and so much lustre did fortune add to the gallantry of 
their exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not pro¬ 
ceed like Dion, or spare the place for it’s beautv 
and magnificence; but guarding against the suspi¬ 
cions, which first slandered and then destroyed that 
illustrious man, ordered the public crier to give 
notice “ That all the Syracusans, who were w illing 
“ to have a hand in tlie work, should come with 

proper instruments to destroy the bulwarks op 
“ tyranny®®.” Upon this they all came, conaider. 

3^ How strong a parallel to this procedure Is«iurnished by Paris, 
in the detnoUtion ot the Bastilo, A 1). 17^^;. 

ylh ! si sk omnin ! 

But Louis XVI. was no Dionysius, nor v/cre his destroyers T# 
ftioleons.* 

VOL. IT, S 
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Ing'tliat proelaination and that day as the surest 
coitthic^ndcment of their liberty; and not only de¬ 
molished the citadel, but levelled with the ground 
both thc«palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. 
Having soon cleared the place, he erected upon it 
a common-hall for the seat of judicature, at once to 
gratify the citizens, and to show tliat a popular 
government should be raised upon Ihe ruins of ty¬ 
ranny. 

llie city, thus taken, was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in 
the wars and intestine broils, and many more had 
fled from the rage of the Ivrants. Xav, so little fre- 
quented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it 
produced rank grass enough for the horses to pasture 
upon, and for the grooms to ropo^c llicmselvcs by 
their sides. The other cities, except a very few, 
were entire deserts iull of deer and wild boars, and 
such as had leisure for it often hunted them in the 
suburbs and about the walls: while none of those, 
who had possessed themselves of castles and strong¬ 
holds, could be persuaded to quit them, or return 
to the city; regarding the tribunals and other scats 
of government, with hatred and horror, as so mauv 
nurseries of tyrants. Timolcon and the Syracusans 
therefore thought proper to write to the Corinthians, 
to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syracuse, because the land must otherwise lie un¬ 
cultivated, and because they expected a more for¬ 
midable war from Africa; having been infl)rmed 
that Mago had killed iiimsclf, and that the Caitha- 
ginians, provoked at his misconduct in the expedi¬ 
tion, had crucified his body, and were collecting im¬ 
mense forces for the invasion of Sicily in the ensuing 
BUtnmer. 

Tliese letters of Timolcon*s being deKver£d, the 
Syracusan embassadors attended at the same time, 
gttd entreated tlie Corinthians to take their city 
Wilder their protection, and to become founders of it 
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anew. They did not however hastily Seize the prof¬ 
fered advantage, or ajjpropriate the city to them¬ 
selves ; but first sent to the sacred gamea^and the 
other great assemblies of Greece, and caused procla¬ 
mation to be made by their lieralds; “ *That the 
“ Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in 
“ Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Sy- 
“ racusans and other Sicilians to people that city, 
“ where they should enjoy their liberties and privi- 
“ leges, and have the lands divided by just and 
“ C(|ual lots among them.” They then despatched 
envoys into Asia and the islands, in which they were 
told the chief part of the fugitives had dispersed 
themselves, to exhort them all to come to Corinth} 
where they shonid be provided with vessels, com¬ 
manders, and a convoy at the expense of the Co¬ 
rinthians, to conduct them safe to Syracuse. Their 
intentions thus published, the Corinthians enjoyed 
the most deserved and distinguished glory of having * 
delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, preserved it 
from the barbarians, and restored the citizens to 
their couny-y. * But the persons who met upon this 
occasion at Corinth, not being sufficient in number, 
desired that they might take others along with them 
from Corinth and the rest of Greece, as new colo¬ 
nists ; and having thus completed their number to 
ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse, hh’e this 
time, great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had 
flocked in to Timolpon; who, finding them (as 
Athanis reports) amount to sixty tliousand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but sold the houses 
for a thousand talents. By this contrivance he both 
left it in the power of the ancient inhabitants to I'e- 
deem their own, and took occasion also to raise a 
stock for the community; who had been so popr in 
all respects, and so little able to furbish the supplies 
for the war, that they had sold the very statues, after 
having fbnned a judicial process, and lodged accusa- 
•tions against them as if they had been so many cuir 

s 2 
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prita^ Upon this occasion we arc told they spared 
one statue, when all the rest were connemnecl j 
iiamely\iiat of Gclon one of their ancient kings, in 
honour of the man, and for the sake of the victory®^ 
which he had gained over the Caithaginians at 
Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with 
such a number of inhabitants wlio thronged to it 
from all quarters, Tiinoleon was desirous to bestow 
the blessing of liberty upon the other cities aKo, and 
once for all to extirpate despotism out of Sicily. For 
this purpose, marching into the territoric's of the 
petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to (|uit the inte¬ 
rests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, 
and to live among the Lconfincs as a private per¬ 
son. Leptines also, prince ol* Aj)oIloiiia and several 
other little towns, finding himself in danger of being 
taken, surrendered and had his lilb granted him, but 
was sent to Corinth: for Timolcon looked upon it 
as glorious, that the tyrants of‘Sieily should be forced 
to live as miserable exiles in the cihj, which had ori¬ 
ginally colonised that island, and should bg seen by 
the Greeks in such an abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the 
civil government, and to establish the most import¬ 
ant and necessary laws’^*’, along with Ccplialus and 
J>marchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth. In the 
maan while, willing that the mercenaries should reap 
some advantage from the enemy’s country, and h6 
kept from inaction, he sent Dinarchiis and Dcma- 

lie had defeated Ilamilenr who landed in Sicily, with throe 
jili^ndred thousand nit'p, Ol. Ixxv. 2. (Diud. 8ic. xi 20.) 

S* Among other wise inbtitutiou'', ho appointed a chief ins^jistrate 
to be chosen yearly, whom the Syracuhans csdlod tlie Aniphtpolui of 
JU|itter Olympias; thtib giving him a kind of sacred character. Of 
theao, tbe was ^ommcncf. Hence arose the custotn, among 
Ibe %racu^an6, of computing their yoors by the respective govern¬ 
ments of tliese magistrates, which continued in the time of Died. 
'Sic. (xVi, 12.) that i$, in tlie reign of Augustus, above thiKic Itun- 
diNMl years after the dfice was first intix)duccd. 
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ret us into the Carthaginian provinofe 5 'who drew 
«!V 4 lral cities from the Punic interest, and not*only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised money 
from the \)hindcr for carrying on the war,. While 
tiiesc matters were transacting, the Carthaginians ar¬ 
rived atLiI}b(Ruin with seventy thousand land-forces, 

• two hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels 
carrying machines of war, chariots, vast quantities of 
provisions, and all other stores ; as if they were now 
determined not to carry on the war by piecemeal, 
but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. For 
their force was sufficient to cnect this, even if the 
Sicilians had not been disunited and harassed by 
mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians there¬ 
fore found that tlicir Sicilian territories were laid 
waste, tlu‘y marclicd under the command of Asdru- 
bal and llamilcar in great fury against tlie Co¬ 
rinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to 
Syracuse, the inhabitants were struck with such ter* 
ror by that prodigious armament, that scarcely three 
thousand qjiit or ten times that number took up arms, 
and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries 
were in number four thousand, and of them about a 
thousand gave way to' their fears when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out; “ That Ti- 
moleon must be mad or in his dotage, to advance 
“ against an army of seventy thousand men with 
only hye thousand foot and a tliousandffiorse, and 
“ to lead his handful of men too eight days* march 
“ from Syracuse; by which means there could be 
neither refuge for those who fled, nor burial for 
** those who fell in battle.** 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these 
cowards had discovered themselves before the en¬ 
gagement; and, having encouraged the rest, led 
them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus**, where 

39 A Sicilian river; the name of which Boebart derives firom a 

* word signiiying * smallage, ,or parslcjr,' a heib produced abund¬ 
antly in it’s ne^hbourhood; for the sane reason, too, a small city 
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he told the Carthaginians were drawn together. 
But as ho* was ascending a hill, at the top of which 
the eneihy’s camp and all their vast forces would be 
in sight, he met some mules loaded with parsley. 
This his men regarded as a bad omen, because with 
parsley we usually crown sepulchres; whence the 
proverb, with respect to one who is dangerously ill, 
** He has need of nothing but parsley.” lo deliver 
them from this superstition, and to remove their 
despondency, Timoleon ordored the troops to halt; 
and making a speech suitable to the occasion, ob¬ 
served among other things, “ That crowns were 
brought to them before the victory, and offered 
themselves of their own acconl.” For the Corin¬ 
thians, having from all antiquity considered a wreath 
of parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at 
the Isthmian games: in Timoleori’s time it w^as still 
in use at tliose games, as it is now at the Nemean, 
and the pine-branch has but lately taken it’s place. 
Having thus addressed his army, the general took 
a chaplet of parsley, and crowned, himself with it 
first, after which his officers and the common sol¬ 
diers did the same. At that instant the soothsayers 
observing two eagles fiying toward them, one of 
which bore a serpent with his talons, while the other 
advanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed 
them out to the army, who all betook themselves to 
pr^er and invocation of the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the 
montli Thargelion brought on tlie solstice. The 

at it*s mouth was called by tlie GreekSi Selioontium, and a rivulet 
near it Selinus. At the head of the above-mentioned infamous 
band of deserters wan Thrasjus, a principal accomplice fifteen years 
before in the sacrile^ous expedition of ttie Phocensians against the 
temple of Delphi. Such is the heroism of infidelity 1* 

Here we see tHe uncertainty of the Grecian months. The 
ilrrhers upon that subject, Dion. Halic. e. g. (Rqm. Ant. U), take 
Thargelion to be * April.* And yet here we are told, that the end 
of month was near the solstice. Hence it is, that Dadcr ven- ^ 
ttbres in this place to translate it < June,* the solstice certamly being 
in that month. 
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river then sending up a thick mist, the field at 
first covered with it, so that nothing in thq enemy's 
camp was discernible: only an inarticulate and con- 
fiihcd noise which reache<l the summit of the hill, 
showed that a great army lay at some distarfcc. But 
when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their shields to take breath, the sun had raised 
the vapours higher; so that the fog, being collected 
uptm the bummits, covered them alone, while the 
places below were all visible. 'J'he river Crimesus 
appeared clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing 
it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and 
formidably provided for the combat; behind which 
tliere marched ten thousand men with white buck* 
lers, 'J[''hcsc they conjectured to be Carthaginians, 
from the brightness of their armour, and the slow¬ 
ness and good order in which they moved. Then 
tbllowx'd the troops of other nations, advancing in 
a confused and tumultuous manner. 

Tiinoleon, observing that the river put it in his 
power to engage with what number of the enemy he 
pleased, bade his men take notice how the main 
l)ody was dividcil by the stream, part having already 
passed and part preparing to pass it; and ordered 
Demaretus with the davalry to attack the Car- 
. thaginians, and throw them into confusion, be¬ 
fore they had time to range themselves in order of 
battle. lie himself then, descending into the plain 
with the infantry, formed the wings out of other 
Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers with them ; 
but the natives of Syracuse and the most warlike of 
the mercenaries he placed about himself in the cen¬ 
tre, and waited a while to observe the success of the 
horse* When he saw that they could not come lip 
to grapple with the Carthaginians, on account of the 
chariots that ran to and fro before Iheir army, and 
that they were obliged oflen to whem about to avoid 
the danger of having their ranks broken,' and then 
•to rally again and return frequently to the charge; 
he took his buckler, and called to the foot to follow 
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hitriSADd bfe of’good courage, with an accent that 
seemed more than human, so much was it above his 
usual jJftch; whether it were exalted by his ardour 
and entliusiasm, or whether (as many were of opi¬ 
nion) it was assisted by the voice of some god. Ilis 
trdops answering him with a loud shout, and press¬ 
ing him to lead them on williout delay, he sent or. 
ders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of clia- 
Hots, and to take the enemy in flank; while he 
himself thickening his lirst lanks, so as to join 
buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet to 
sound, bore down upon the Carthaginians. The 
first shock they sustained with great spirit; for being 
fortified with breast-plates oi iron and helmets of 
brass, and covering themselves with laige shields, 
they could easily repel the spears and ja^ plins. But 
when the business came to a decision by the sword, 
where art is not less requisite than strength, all on a 
sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from the 
mountains, mingled with long trails of lightning; 
^ftcr which the black clouds, descending from the 
tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in a storm 
of rain, wind, and liail. This tempest was on the 
backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the sleety 
show’fcrs and tlic fire continually sti earning from the 
clouds. 

These things extremely incommoded the enemy, 
particularly such of them as w'ere not veterans. The 
chief inconvenience seems to have been the roanng 
of the thunder, and the clattering of the rain and 
hail upon their arms, which prevented them from 
healing the orders of their officers. Besides, the 
Carthaginians not being light but heavy-armed, as 1 
stated above, the dirt was troublesome to them: 
and as the bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
Water, they were very unwieldly in the combat, so 
that the Greeks coula overturn them with case; and 
V^hen they were down, it was impossible for them, 
^Cn^umbered as the;^ were with arms, to get up again 
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out of the mire. For the river Ciinlesus sw<^lei|| 
partly with the rains, and partly haring it*s course 
stopped by the vast numbers that were crossing it, 
had overflowed it’s banka. The adjacent field like¬ 
wise, having many cavities and low places in it, was 
filled with M atcr which settled there ; and the Car* 
thaginians, falling into them, could not disengage 
themselves without extreme difficulty. In short, the 
storm continued to beat upon them M'ith great vio¬ 
lence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces four 
hundred men who comjmsed their first ranks, their 
whole body was put to flight. ' Vast numbers were 
overtaken in the field, and ]>nt to the sword ; many 
rushed into the river, and jostling with those that 
were vet crossing it, w'crc carried down and drown¬ 
ed. The larger })art, who endeavoured to gain the 
hills, were stopped by the light-armed soldiers and 
slain. Among the ten thousand that were killed, it 
is said, there were three thousand natives of Car¬ 
thago ; a heavy loss to that city: as none of it’$ 
citizens were sujicrior to these cither in birth, in for¬ 
tune, or in gharcteter. Neither have we any account, 
that so many Carthaginians ever fell before in one 
battle; for generally making use of Lybians, Spa- 
iiiai’ds, and Numidians in their wars, if they sus- 
- tained a defeat, it was chiefly at the expense of the 
blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality 
of the slain. Those who stripped the dead set no 
value upon brass or iron, such was the abundance 
of silver and gold: for they passed the river, and 
made themselves masters of the camp and baggage. 
Many of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the 
soldiers, but five thousand were delivered in upon 
the public account, and two hundred chariots also 
were taken. The tent of 'rimolcen afforded tlie 
most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were 
piled all kinds of spoils, among which a thousand 
'preast-plates of exquisite workmanship and ten thou- 


41 ^,500, sSys DM Sic. jRyi. 80** 
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||in<| bucklers were exposed to view. As tliere was but 
a small number to collect the plunder of such a mul¬ 
titude, and they found such immense riches, it was 
the third day after the battle before they could erect 
the trophy. AVith the first news of the victory, Ti- 
moleon sent to Corinth the most splendid of the 
arms which he bad taken; desirous that the world 
might admire and emulate his native city, when 
they saw the fairest temples adorned—not with 
Grecian spoiN, nor with the unpleasing monuments 
of kindred blood and domestic ruin—but with the 
spoils of barbiirians, which bore this honourable in¬ 
scription, declaring the justice as well as the valour 
of the conquerors j I’liat tlie people of Corinth 
“ and Timoleoii their general, having delivered the 
“ Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian 

yoke* made this olfering, as a grateful acknow- 
“ ledgement to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
W&stc the C'arthaginian province, and returned to 
Syracuse. By an edict there publislicd he banished 
from Sicil}'' the thousand hired soltircrs, who had de¬ 
serted him before the battle, and obliged them to 
quit Syracuse before sun-set. These wretches passed 
over into Italy, where they were treacherously slain 
by the Bnittkius. Such was the vengeance, which 
heaven took of their perfidy. 

Nevertheless Mamercus prince of Catana, and 
Jeetes, either moved with envy at the success of 
Timoleon or dreading him ^ an implacable enemy, 
thought no faith was to be kept with tyrants, 
entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send over a new army and general, 
if they wished npt wholly to lose Sicily. Upon which, 
Gisco came with a fleet of seventy smps, and a body 
of'Gi-eeks whopi he had taken into pay. The Car¬ 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but 
now they considlered them as the bravest and most 
invincible of men* 

U|}on this occasion, the inhabitant® of Messene 
rising with one consent slew four hundred of the 
9 
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foreign soldiers, whom Timolcon had ^ent to t^ir 
assistance; and within the dependencies of Carthage 
the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus tho'Leu- 
cadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called 
Hierm^"*. Hence tlic good fortune of Timoleon be¬ 
came still more illustrious; for these were some of 
the men who, with Philodemus of Pliocis and Ono- 
niarchiis, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakcus with them in the sacri¬ 
lege Slmnned as execrable upon this account, 
they wandered about Peloponnesus, when Timoleon 
being in great w'unt of men took them into pay. 
When they came into Sicily, they were victorious 
in all the battles where lie commanded in person: 
blit after the great struggles of the w'ar were over, 
being sent upon service where succours were re¬ 
quired, they were totally ciitofti not all at once, but 


Wc do not find that there was any place in Sicily called 
* Ilicra*:' in all probability, thcroforcs it should be ‘Hietro;* for 
Steph. (de lirb.) meutions a castle in Sicily of that name. (Lubiii., 
who thinks it is hofL'^Lato in the vale of Mazura, 30 niUes S. of 
Palermo.) * 

"•s The Sacred War, which lasted from Ol. cv. 4. to 01* cviii. 1., 
commenced upon this occasion. The Amphictyuns having con¬ 
demned the people of PliOcis in a hea\y fine, for plundering the 
country of C'yrrha which wa^ dedicated to Apollo, and that people 
being unable to pay it, tlieir whole country was adjudged forteit to 
the god. Upon which Philomelus (not * Plnloden^us’) called the 
peo^ together, and advised tluMii to seize the^ treasures in the 
temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire fbreos to defend them¬ 
selves. Thisbfiught on a war of six ^cars; in the course of which, 
most of the sacrilegious persons miserably perished. (L.) See 
Diod. Sic. xvi. 2(5, 27, 60. Philomelus himself fell headlong down 
a precijiice; Onomarchus, his successor in the dtfenmand, was as¬ 
sassinated by his own soldiers, and exposed ou a cross; and 
Phayllus, his brother, died of a sudden consumption. Even the 
w'ives, W'ho had profanely worn the ornaments of the temple, shared 
in the miseries of their husbands. The most sfherilegious Grecian 
chtelis, Ajax, OSleus, 8fc. exi>iated their crimesjby proportionably% 
heavy innictions. The sacred plate of the Jewish temple was on 
tlie table of Belshazzar, when the Invisible Hand traced bis destiny 
upon the waU. Thus l^th fabulous and Hcrcd history exclaim, 

Disaie jmtitmm moniti, et non temuere Bkm* 
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byJittle and little. In this, avenging justice seems 
to nave been willing to use the prosperity of Timo- 
Icoii rtS an apology tor it’s delay; taking care, as it 
did, that no harm might happen to the good fVom 
the punishment of the wicked: insomuch, that the 
favour of the gods toward that gicat man was not 
less discerned and admired iii his very losses, than 
ill his most brilliant successes. 

Upon any of these paltry adiantages, the tyrants 
took occasion to ridicule the Syracusans, at which 
they were highly incensed. Mamercus for instance, 
who valued himself on hi; poems and tragedies, 
talked in a pompous manner of the victory, which 
he had gained over tlic mercenaries; and ordered 
the* following insolent insciiption to be put upon the 
shields, which he dedicated to the gods: 

These bucklers pui pU d, ivory-gold-cnibost, 

1 he day to our plain little Inicklers lost. 

Subsequently, vthen 'I'imolcon was laying siege to 
Ualauria, Icetcs took the opportunity of making an 
inroad into the territories of Syracuse, where he met 
with considerable booty; and having caused great 
havock and mischief, he inarched back by Ca- 
iaiiria itself, in contempt of Timoleon and the 
slender force which he had with him. Timoleon 
suflered him to pass, and then followed him with 
his cavalry and light-armed foot. When Icctes 
saw that he was pursued, he crossed the Damyrias‘% 
and waited in a posture to receive the ctciny on the 
other side. What emboldened him to do tnis, was 
the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness of 
both the banks. Hut a strange dispute of jealousy 
and jionour, which arose among Timoleon*s officers, 
a while delayed the combat j not one of them con¬ 
senting to go ofler another, but each wishing to be 

** 'fbey were shields, ^yrkich had been taken oat ef the tetnj^Ie at 
Delphi. 

Or the Lamyrifts, the difference between the Greek A and A 
being so slight, as to render such a mistake not improhtdile.* 
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foremost in the attack i so that fiieir fording was 
likely to be very tumultuons and disorderly by tneir 
jostling one another, and pressing forward fo/ pre¬ 
cedency. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them 
to decide the matter by lot» and that each o’f tlteni 
for this purpose should give him liis ring. These he 
shook in the skirt of his robe j and the first which 
came up happening to have a tro[)liy for the seal, the 
young officers received it with joy, and crying out 
that they would not wait for any other lot, made 
their way as fust as possible through the river, and 
fell upon the enemy; who unable to sustain the 
shock soon fled, throwing awa} their arms, and leav¬ 
ing a thousand of their men dead upon the spot- 
A tew days after this, Timoleon marched into the 


territory of* the Lcontincs, where he took Icctes 
alive; and his son Eupolemus, and Enthymus his 
general of the horse, were brought to him bound by 
the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally pu¬ 
nished, as tyrants and traitors to their country: 
neither did Jiiitliyimis find mercy, though remark¬ 
ably brave and Ifold in action, because he was ac* 
cased of a severe sarcasm against the Corinthians, 
lie had said (it seems) in a speech which he made 
to the Leontincs, upon the Corinthians taking the 
-iield “ That it was no formidable matter, if the 


“ Corinthian dames were gone out to take the air.” 
Thus the generality of men arc more apt to resent a 
contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any irgury better than disgrace. Every hostile 
deed is pnputed to the necessity of war, but satiri¬ 
cal expressions arc considered as the overflowings of 
hatred or malignity. 


^ A verse io the Hedea of Euiipidos (216 ), quite altered in it’s 
meaning by the different punctuation. JMedca |l)ci e sa) 

Mfl tI fM/AgiurS’, X. T. A, 

IbsUad of tvliicb, Euthymus pronounced it thus: 
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Timoloon wias returned, the wives and 
daughtei^S of Icctes were brought by the Hyracusans 
to a public trial, condemned, and executed. This , 
seems to have been the most exceptionable part of 
Timoleon's conduct: for, if he had interposed, the 
women would not have suiFered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and to have given them n[) to 
the resentment of a people anxious to make some sa* 
tisfaction to the wanes of Dion, who had expelled 
Dionysius. For Ircles was tlic man who, as we have 
I'clated in the Life oi’ Dioll‘‘^ threw Arete the wife 
of Dion, his sister Ari^tomaclie, and his son (yet a 
child) alive into the sea. 

Timoleon then marched to (katana against Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle upon 
the banks of the Abolus^*’; and defeated and put 
him to flight, wdth the loss of above two thousand 
men, no small part of which consisted of the Punic 
succours sent by Gisco. Upon this, the Carthagi¬ 
nians desired him to grant tlicin peace, wliicli lie did 
on the following conditions: “ That they should 
hold only the lands within the I)ycus,'“’; that they 
should permit all who desired it, to remove out of 
‘‘ their province with their families and goods, and 
to settle at Syracuse; and that they should re- 
“ nounce all alliance witli the tyrants,” MamercuSi 
reduced by this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, 


From tliib paspaf^e, and another before, it beems as if the I.ife 
of 0ion had been written before this. And yel at the conclusion 
of the Life of Dion Plutarch expresses hiuisolfi as if this had been 
written first: For there he tuontions some circumstances, * of which 
(he adds) 1 have made more particular mention in tlieLifeofTimo- 
Icon.’ In one of them therefore, if not in both, thhilt references 
must have been made by the transcribers, according to the differout 
order in which the Lives wore placed. 

Plolomy and others call this river Alabus, Alabis, or Alahon. 
It is near Hybla, between Catena and Syracuse, i^ee £>iod. Siq. iv. 
58., and Steph. de Urb. 

Plutarch probably took the name of this river, as he found it 
in 0iod. Bic. xvi. ; but other historians call it the Halycus. 
The Carthaginians, indeed, might possibly give it the oriental 
aspirate Ac, which signifies only the particle * the.* 
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with an intent to bring the Lucanian^ agains Ti^o- 
leon and the Syracusans. . But the crews talking 
about with the galleys, and returning to Sicify, de¬ 
livered up Catana to Timolcon ; wliich ^ obliged 
Mamcrciis to take refuge at Messina with* Hippo, 
the ijrincc of that city. Timoleon coming upon them 
and investing the place both by sea and land, llip{)0 
got on board a ship, and attempted to make his 
escape, but was taken by tlie Messenians themselves, 
who exposed him in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle 
in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, first 
scourged him and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamerens surrcndcre<l himself to 
Timoleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, on 
condition that Timoleon hinisclfshonld not be his 
accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and brought 
before the people, lie attempted to pronounce a 
speech, which he had comjioscd Jong before for 
such an occasion; but as he was received with cla¬ 
mour, and Saw that tlie assembly w’cre determined to 
show him ng favour, Jie threw olf his upper garment, 
ran through the theatre, and dashed his head vio¬ 
lently against one of the steps, with a design to kill 
himself: failing however in liis attempt, he was 
Maken up alive, and suffered the piuiislimcnt of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner <lid Timoleon extirpate tyranny 
from among the Sicilians, and put a period to their 
wars, lie found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with it’s misfortunes, so that it’s 
very inhabitants could scarcely endure it; and yet 
he so civilised it again, and rendered ‘it so desirable, 
that strangers came to settle in the country, from 
which it’s own people had lately fled; the large 
cities of Agrigentum and Gcla, which after the 
Athenian war had been sacked and left desolate by 
tlie Carthaginians, w'ere now repeopled; the former 
by Megelius and Pheristus from Elea, and the latter 
by Oorgus from the ivsie of Ceos, who also collected 
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and brought aloii^ with him aonie of the old citissens. 
Timoleon not onfy assured them of hi.i protection, 
and of peaceful days to settle in after the tempests 
of such a war; but cordially entered into their 
necessities, and supplied them with every thing, so 
that he was even beloved by them, as if he had been 
their founder. Nay, to such a degree did he enjoy 
the affections of the Sicilians in general, that no war 
seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, 
no p^i^cal regulation made in a proper manner, 
e^l^iPTit was revised and retouched by lum : he was 
the mastcrdniilder, who put the last hand to the 
work, and bestowed upon it a happy elegance and 
perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a 
number of illustrious men, whose acliievcnients were 
highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Agc- 
silaus, Pelopidas, and Epaininoiulas, with the last of 
whom Timoleon principidly vied in the course of 
glory; yet we may discern in their actions a certain 
labour and effort, which dimipishes their lustre, and 
some of them ha\ e aflbrded room for censure, and 
been followed wdth repentance; ••whereas there is 
not a single action of Timoleon (if we except the 
extremities, resorted to in tlio ease of his brother^ 
to which we may not, w'ith Timmus, apply that 
passage of Sophocles; 

What Love, whftt Venus, by their soft control 

Bound the lair parts in this harmonious whole? 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus and the por¬ 
traits of Dionysius(both of tliem Colophonians) 

Antimaebus ^ns an epic poet of Colophon, a city in loniq, 
who flourislied in the dd^ti of Socrates and Plato, lie %vrote a 
poem called *the Thcbaid.* Quintilian (x. 1.) says, he pos^esacd a 
great decree of force and solidity, togetlior with a considerable ele¬ 
vation of stUe, and^iad the second place assigned him by the gram¬ 
marians, after floincr; hut he failed in the passions, in the dispo- 
nition of his fable, and in the cai e and elegance of manner, though 
he was second, he was f u from coming near the fir^ti 
‘ 5* DtonysfUi wns a poi trait-painter, and therefore called Anthrd- 
pi^gmjphut* (i^u. II. >ii Kxxv. 10.) 
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with ftll the nerves and strength, which one finds 
in them, appear to be too much Ibrccd and laboured; 
•whereas tno paintings of Nicomachus*’* ^cl the 
verses of Homer beside their other excellences and 
graces, seem to have been struck off with freedom 
and readiness : so if wo compare the exploits of 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite 
pains and difficulty, to those of Timoleon, which 
glorious as they were had in them a great deal of 
case, when we deeply and justly conskler the case, 
we shall conclude the latter not to have been tho 
work of fortune indeed, but the cfiects of fiirtunata 
virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes 
to Fortune. For in writing to his friends at Corinth, 
or addressing the Syracusans, he often said that he 
was highly indebted tolhut goddess, when she was 
resolved to save Sicily, for having done it under his 
name. In his hodsc he built a chapel and ofiered 
sacrifices to Chance and dedicated the house itself 

** * Nicomacl)us,f as Pliny informs u«, * painted witii a swift, 
as well as masterly hand; and his pieces sold tor td much as a town 
was worth.* Ncc fntt alius in arte vclocior ,—* Tahida singulue 
oppidorum x'miibaut o^ibus.' Arlstratus the tyrant of Sicyon, 
having agreed with hun for a 'piece of work which scemou to 
, require a considerable time, Nicoinachns did not appear till within 
a tow days of that, on which he had agreed to finish it. Upon 
this, the tyrant talked of punishing him; hut in those few days he 
con^eted the thing most admirablv, and entirely to his satisfaction. 
wSdrely, as has been observed’before me, a’great excellence i 

sibi quivis 

Speret idem, sudet muUumJritsiraque laboret, 

Aubus idem, (Ilor. A. P. 240.) 

VVell has Quintilian wound up hig panegyric on Homer with * Vit 
masni sit mri virtvtes ejus non amtdationC) quod fioH non potest, s&l 

g&.* (x. I.> 

s* 'Whetrtne ancients aiscribed any event tq Fortune, they did 
not mean to deny the operation of the Hei^ in it, but only to 
exclude all human contrivance and power. And, In events ascribed 
Co Cliance, they might possibly mean to exclude tlie agency of all 
rational beings, whether human ordivino. (L.) 'tlie delivetanee of 
•StcUy Was ftie work of Fortune, according to Timoleon (or father 
Plutarch); it*s deliverance by his hand, of Chapct* Forlune led 
VOfi. IT. T 
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to IJm'tunc; for the Syracusans liad given him one 
of tnk best houses in the city, as a reward of his 
servicdli; and provided him, besides, a very elegant' 
and agreeable retreat in the country. In the country 
it was, that he spent most of his time v/ith his wire 
and children, whom he had sent fbr from Corinth: 
for. lie never returned home, took no part in the 
troubles of Greece, nor exposed himself to jniblic 
envy (the rock, upon which great generals commonly 
split, in their insatiable pursuits of honour and power) 
but remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings which 
he had introduced 5 and of which the greatest was, 
to see so many cities and so many thousands of peo»- 
ple made happy through his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simo¬ 
nides, every republic must have some imj)iident 
slanderer, just as every lark must have a crest ui)on 
it’s head, so it was at Syracuse; fbr I'iraoleou was 
attacked by two demagogues, Laphysiius and l)ema»- 
netus. The first of these having demanded of him 
sureties, that he would answer to an indictment 
which was to be brought against ftim, ^tlic people 
began to rise, declaring they would not suffer him 
to proceed. But Tiinoleon stilled the tumult, by 
representing “ That he had voluntarily undergone 
“ so many labours and dangers, on purpose that. 
“ every Syracusan might have recourse, when he 
pleased, to the laws.” And, wlien Demrenetus 
in full assembly alleged many articles against'his 
behaviour in command, he vouchsafed him no 
answer; but only said, “ He could not sufficiently 
express his gratitude to the gods fbr granting his 
“ request, in having permitted him to see all the 
Syracusans enjoy the liberty of saying ^whatever 
they thought fit.’* ^ 

« 

th« roan, whose father had hcen murthered twenty years before, t« 
the some temple with die mmtherer—at the very ^nienC, as Chance 
vroUld have it, that the assassin was meditating a new crime in Uie* 
tuitrtlier of Tirooleom* 
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Having then confessedijr performed greater things 
than any Grecian of hk time, and being th 4 i only 
man who had realised those glorious achiemnents* 
to which the orators of Greece were constantly 
exhorting their countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, Fortune happily placed him at a dis¬ 
tance from the calamities in which the mother-country 
was involved, and kept his hands unstained with it’s 
blood. He made his courage and conduct appear 
in his dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, 
as well as his justice and moderation wherever the 
Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very few 
of his trophies cost his fellow-citizens a tear or put 
any of them in mourning ; and yet, in less then 
eight years, he delivered Sicily from it’s intestine 
miseries and distempers, and restored it to the native 
inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well 
advanced in years, his eyes began to fail him, and 
the defect increased so fast that he entirely lost his 
sight. Not that he had done any thing to occasion 
it, nor was»it impuhible to the caprice of Fortune ; 
but it seems to have been owing to a famUy-wcakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the 
course of time. For several of his relations arc said 
to have lost their sight in the same manner, having 
had it gradually impaired by years. But Athanis 
informs us, notwithstanding, that during the war 
with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay before 
MylliP, a wliite speck appeared on his eye, which 
was a plain indication that blindness was coming on. 
This did not hinder him, howemer, from continuing 

This was the proud boast of Pericles on his death-bed, but It 
must be conhned to his domestic administration; as it could never 
l>e predicated with justice, in an unlimited seftse, of the author of 
the Pelc^onnesian war.* 

Plutarch here hints at on opinion, which was very prevalent 
amohg; the Pa^ns, that If any person was signally favoured with 
*«ucc4^^ some misfortune would inevitably happen to counterbalance 
it. This they imputed U> the envy of a malignant dseman. 

T 2 
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the and prosecuting the war lintil he got 

the tywaitfi into his power. But when he was 
tumnd to Syracuse, he immediately laid down the 
command, and excused himself to the people from 
an^ ^rthcr sci vice, as lie had brought their aiiUirs 
to a happy conclusion. 

That he bore his misfortune without repining, is 
not to be wondered at; but it was really admirable 
to observe the honour and respect, which the Syra*- 
ciisans paid him when blind, 'i'hey not only visited 
him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers 
who spent seme time among them to his house in 
the town, or to that in the country, that they too 
might have tlus pleasure of seeing the delh erer of 
Syracuse. And it was their joy and pride, that he 
chose to spend his days with them, and despised 
the splendid reception which Greece was prepared 
to give him, on account of his eminent successes. 
Among the many votes passed, and things contrived 
ibr hk honour, one of the most stiiking \vas tlicir 
decree; “That, whenever they should be at war 

with a foreign nation, they would eraplpy a Corin- 
“ tbian general/’ Their method of proceeding also, 
in their assemblies, had the same object. For they 
decided sinaller matters by themselves, but consulted 
him in the more important eases. Ujion these occa¬ 
sions, he was conveyed in a litter through the market¬ 
place to the theatre ; and when lie was carried in, 
the people saluted him with one \ oice, as he sat. 
Ho returned the civility, and having paused a while 
to allow time for their acclamations, took cognisance 
of the aMiir, and delivered his opinion. The assem¬ 
bly gave their sanction to it, and then his servants 
carrmd tliC litter back through the theatre; and 
the pfOpW having accompanied him with loud 
applauses* despdtehed the rest of tlie public business 
by thcmaelves. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old 
agis of Timolec^ cherished; as that of a ootnmoit 
father! and at holt bo died of a slight illness, co^ope;* 
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rating with length pf j^cars Some time h^ng 
grantea to the Syracusans to prepare for his^iti»rali. 
and ibr fiic neighbouring inhabitants and Strangers 
to assemble, the whole w^as conducted, with the 
utmost magnificence. The bier sumptuously adorn¬ 
ed was carried by young men, selected by the 
p'coplc, over the ground where the palace and 
castle o(‘ the tyrants had stood priot to their 
demolition. It was followed by many thousands 
of men and wroinen, in procession not unlike that of 
a public festival, crowmed W’ith garlands and clothed 
in white. The lamentations and tears, mingled 
with the praises of the deceased, showed that the 
honour now^ paid him was not a matter of course, 
or mere compliance with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At 
last the bier being placed upon the funeral pile, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of all their 
heralds, was directed to make proclamation as 
follows: “ The people of Syiacnsc inter Timoleon 
the Corintliiaii, the son of‘ Timodemus, at the 
CKpensC of two hundred mium; they honour him 
“ moreover with annual games for ever, to be celc- 
brated with performances in music, horse-racing, 

“ and WTCstliiig; as the man who destroyed tyrants, 
subdued barbarians, repeopled great cities which 
“ lay desolate, and rcstorccl to the Sicilians their 
‘‘ laws.” 

The body was interred and a monument erected 
for him in the market-place, which they afterward 
surrounded with porticoes and otlier buildings suit¬ 
able to tlie purpasc, and then made it a place of 
exercise for their vonth, under the name of Timo- 
Iconteum. And they themselves continued to make 
use of* the form of government and the laws^® 

He died 01. cx. B. C. 3SY., after having governed Sicily 
eightytttft. (Died. Sic. xvi IX)!.)*' 

Of their laws, which had originally beoa ftramed by Diodes, 
he left soiac—ttioso, in particular, relative to wills und contract*— 
uiidtcrcd i but such of their civil regulations, m had been changed 
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established by Ixim, which insured their happiness 
for a course of years 

or iubrerted by the tyrants, he corrected or restored. In thie 
departuienty he availed hiinsclf of the lUHustsiice of Ccphalos. 
(iJiod. Sic. xvi. 82.)* 

w This pr^perity was interrupted, about thirty years afterward, 
by the ^uelties of Agathoclcs, who made himself tyrant of Sysa- 
cuse. (Id.xix.7.,&c,) ^ ^ 
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SUMMARY. 

PhtlarcPs moh'vies in tmlipg ihe Livfi> ttf illasiriom men. Koblv 
ejlraeiioH o/’Panlia Jl’UniUm. JJn btrili,^firsf offices, and ex¬ 
ploits, Ills marriages; war in Liguria, and tastefor ihe sciences. 
War with Perseus, ling o/'Macedon. Origin if the Homan war 
with that eonnti Paulus jEmUius is clccUd consul a second time, 
and appoiuied to' the managetneni of the Macedonian war. He 
iarasigues ihcpeople, and sets offi. Perseus* avarice; and JHniL 
has* Judicious conduct. Jhjfeicnt opinions about springs and 
fountains. SF.milias enters Maerdon by mount Olympus, Height 
<fthat hiountatn. Scipio crosses it. Pi rseiis^ consternation s and 
ihe prudent measures of J'.miiius. Iwhpsc of the moon. Plan <f 
the battle, Perseus retreats. Vigorous resistance of the Macedo¬ 
nian phalanx ; zvhich, however, is at last broken, JHmiUiis gains 
€i complete victory: is alarmed for his son. Perseus fies, and 
carries tiffiliis treasures to Samothrace, Xmilius iu two days takes 
possession of the tvliole of Mucedon. Despatch with which ihe in- 
teMtgence is conveyed to Rome, Other instances if the speedy cir- 
enlation of news. Perseus is taken, and kindly treated by jEmi- 
lius. His abject behaviour, Mmiliwf speech to his stddiers upon 
the vicissitudes of human ajfkirs. He travels in Greece, and in- 
iroduces there many Judicious regtdations,* His great satifaction 
in that country. He passes into Epirus ; and returns to Italy.. 
Hcrx'ius Galba endeavours to deprive Mm of the honour if a tri¬ 
umph. ScrvilittS addresses the peojde in Im favour, A triumph 
is decreed to Mm, Jt*s extraordinary magnificence, Perseus is led 
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up in itf mih hit children, Mmilius* personal splendour* He 
hiesS^ tujo sons; but supports his mi^ortune mth great mag^ 
mmh^. Death of Perseus^ and fate of his children,. Taxes 
abolished at Rome, Difference of Mmilms* conduct from that qf 
his son Scipio, He is elected censor: dies. Honours paid him. 
He liaves behind him very inconsiderable property. 


When i first applied myseli' to flic writing of 
tbe^e Lives, it was tor tlic sake of others: but I 
pursue, and persevere in, that study for iny own; 
availing myself of history, as of a mirror^, from 
which I learn to adjust and regulate mv coudiicl. 
For it is like living and conversing with these illus¬ 
trious men, when I invite as it were and receive 
them, one after another, under my roof when 1 
consider 

How great and wonderful they were 5^ 

* 

and select fiom their actions the most memorable 
and glorious: 

• Tills Life IS by the modem editors of Ainyot, and by M. Ili» - 
card, judiciously made to precede that of Tiinokon as tiic prefu(*c 
clearly indicates it ought to be; in opposition to most of the edi¬ 
tors of Plutarch, who seem to have thouglit, without sufficient 
foundation, that the Greek should uhrays go before his Uouuin 
jiafnlleh* 

* t3o Terence, 

Drni^ue 

/nspicerCf ianquam in speculum, in vitas omvum 

JubeOf atque ex aliis sumere cremphm sibi* ( Adeipb. iii. t.) 

And Liry, 

Hoe iUud est prrempu^ incogmtione rerum salubre ac frtigifenem, 
oinntr h Exempli documenta in illustri posifa monumento intucri: 
ind$ iWf, tuSepse ireip,, quod imiUrc capiae s indrjbedum ineeptUffa'<* 
dmtdtUifDtbd’diUs, (Pfseft)* 

3 iartf fi), dru ..-— Horn. IK itKiv* 629.# where tho phrase 

18 to Priam’s admiration of Achilles. These idluaions at ‘ 

onp0 prove tfae fedncsi of l’lutardli*s mind, and set off his com-< 
posidons.* ^ 
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Wlutt greater bliss! What medicine, of our manner^ 

More pgu'erfully correctn’a! 

Dcmocritup has a position in Iiis pliilosophy \ nU 
terly false indeed and leading to endless supeaWtions, 
that there are phantasms or images continually float¬ 
ing in the air, some propitious and some unlucky; and 
advises us to pray, tliat such may strike upon our 
senses as are agreeable to and perfective of our na¬ 
ture, and not such as have a tendency to vice and 
error. 3 'or my part, instead of this, I fill my miiwl 
iftdth the sublime images of the best and greatest 
men, by attention to history and biography ; and if 
I contract any blemish, any ill custom or ungenerou* 
feeling from otlicr company in which I am unavoid^' 
ably engaged, I correct and expel them, by calmly 
and di*«passioiiately turning my thoughts io these 
excellent exam])lcs. l^'or llie same purpose, I now 
put into }oiir^ hands the Life of Timolcon the Co* 
rinthian and that of-dilmilius Paulus, men celebrated 
not only for thciy pursuits, but lor their virtues; in- 
isoiiiiich that they iiave left room to doubt, whether 
their great achievements were not more owing to 
their good fortune, than to their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the ilimilian family was 
*one of the most ancient among tlie Uonian uobilitv: 
and it is asserted that the founder of it, who also 


Democrittif. litld llmt visible objects produced their image in 
the ambient air, which Image proihuxil u second, and the second a 
third still less than the fbrmer, and so on tii) the last produced it’s 
counterpart in the eye. This he supposed to bb the process of the 
act of vision, and called iftt* #«*>»» »u9FT«/«-iu, But he went on 
to what is inhnitcly more absurd. He maintained tliat tboUght wait 
fonned, accordingly as those images struck upon the hunpination: 
that of these there were some good, and some evil; that ;he good 
produced virtuous thoughts in us, and the egil the contrary. (L.) 
rlutarch, however, Itus made a fine use of this whimsical theory. 
Lucretius has amplified the notion of images fsmttiaeinj jo the 
beginning of his fourth book, ver. 34>., &c. for an account of Be. 
tnocritus, see Btog. Laert. ix. 34.* 

i Vis. thoH 2 of >Scssius Seneeb. iiec not. (3.) at the begiODisff 
of tlie Life of Theseus.* 
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leil il? his summe, was Mamercus ® the son of Pytha- 
gorsR^the philosopher % wiio for the peculiar charms 
and gfaceiiiiness of his elocution was called 
lias ** 5 such at least is the opinion of those, who say 
that Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family, who distinguished them¬ 
selves ^ found their attachment to virtue geneially 
blessed with success. And notwithstanding the ill 
fortune of Lucius Paulus at Cannaj, he displayed 
upon that occasion both his prudence and his valour. 
Fur when he could not dissuade liis collegue from 
agbtwg, he joined him in the combat, though much 
against his will, but did not partake with him in his 
flight: on the contrary, when lie w'ho had plunged 
them into danger deserted the field, Paulus stood his 
ground, and fell bravely amidst the enemy with his 
swwd in his hand 

This Paulus luid a daughter named Emilia, who 
vras married to Scipio the Great, and a son called 
Paulus, wliose history I am now writing. 

At the time, in which he mad^ his appearance 
in the w’oiid, Koine abounded with men celebrated 
for their virtues and other excellent accomplish¬ 
ments^'; and even among these A^miliiis made a 
distinguished figure, without having pursued the 
same studies, or set out in the same track, with the 
young nobility of that age. For he did not exercise 
himself in pleading causes, neither could he stoop to 
salute, and solicit, and caress the people, which was 
the method adopted by most of the candidates for 

^ See the Life of Numa, Vol. I. 

7 He 16 culied Pythagoras the philosopher, to distinguish him 
troni Pythagoras the wrestler. 

8 From the Greek 

9 Fropi Ladus .^nuHus, who was consul A. IT, C. 27(k wd over¬ 
came the Vulsci, to |i<ucius Paulus, who was father to Paulus ASnii- 
lius and tell nt Cannie, A. U. C* S38., tliere were many of those 
j^inilii renowned for their victories and triumptHk 

the Life of Fubius Maximus, p. 89. 

** In that period we find the Sempronii, the Albini, the yabii 
Matiitmi, the Marcdl^ Scipiones, tlie Fulvii, the SulpitU, the 
llethigi, the MetclJi, &c. &c,J I 
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populiarity. Not that he had been denied talents 
from nature to acquit himself well in either of ^ese 
respects, but he reckoned the honour that flow^from 
bravery, justice, and probity, preferable to, both; 
and in these virtues he soon surpassed all the young 
men of his time. 

The first of'tlic high offices of state, for which he 
was a candidate, was that of iKdile; and he carried 
it against twelve competitors, who (we are told) 
were all subsequently consuls. And when he was 
appointed one of the priests called Augurs, whom 
the Romans employ in the inspection and care of 
divination by the flight of birds and by prodigies in 
the air, he studied so attentively the usages of his 
country, and acquainted himself so perrcctly with 
the ancient ceremonies of religion, that what before 
was only considered as an honour, and courted on 
account of the authority annexed to it'% appeared 
in his hands to be one of the principal arts. Thus he 
contirmed the definition, which is given by some 
philosophers, “ That religion is the science of wor- 

shipping tile gods He did every thing witli 
skill and application; he laid aside all other con* 
cerns while he attended to this, and made not the 
least omission or innovation ; but disputed W'ith his 
fcollegiies about the minutest article, and insisted 
that though the Deity might be deemed merciful, 
and willing to overlook some neglect, yet it was 
dangerous for the state to connive at and pass by 
such things. For no man ever began his attempts 
against government with an enormous crime and 
relaxing in the smallest matters breaks down the 
fences of the greatest. 

” Under pretence that the auspices were favourable <«; other¬ 
wise, the Augurs had it in their power to proifote or obstruct any 
]»ablic afHur wliatevcr. (('ic. de l«egg. ii. JIS2.) Of tliis college most 
of the patrician youth, who wished to take a part in statengiffidrs, 
were amuitted members. ** 

• See Plato*s l!)utl))'phron.* 

** Thus nemo repente^/uit turpissimuSf in Plutarnh^s opiniaa (it 
appears), was its true of political, as of moral turpitude.* 
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’ exact i» requiring, and ob- 

tne Military discipline df his country. Hd 
^ )^tudy to be popular in command, nor en* 
dfivour like the generality to make one commission 
1^^ fbundation for another, by humouring and in* 
duljfitig the soldiery *•*: but, as a piicst instructs the 
initiated with care in the sacred ceremonies, so he 
explained to those who wore under him the rules 
and customs of war; and being inexorable, at the 
same time, to those who (ransgiessed them, he rc-esta* 
blished his country in it*s former gloiy. ^Vith him in- 
'deed the beating of an enemy was n matter of'much 
less account, than the bringing of his countrymen 
to strict discipline; the first seeming to be the uc- 
ccssaiy consequence of the latfci. 

Doling the W'ar, in which the Romans were en¬ 
gaged with Anfiochus the Great*® in the cast, and 
in whicli their most experienced officeis were em¬ 
ployed, another broke out in the west. There was 
a general revolt in Spain and thither A^milius 
was sent, not w ith six lictors only l*ke other praetors, 
but with twice the number, which seemed to raise 
his dignity to an equality with the consular. He 
beat the baibarians in tvio pitched battles *% and 
killed thiity thousand of them; which success ap¬ 
pears to have been owing to hi^ generalship in choos* 
iHglljbj gOUnd, and attacking the enemy while they 
WOfe <j^»ing a river j for, by these means, his ar my 
gaitMd an easy victory. He made himself master 
hundred and fifty cities, which voluntarily 


*§ wMl^Dtnan Boldiers were at the same time citizens, who had 
votculPl all the great civil nod military employments. 

lae war «ith Autiochus the Great, king of {Syria, began about 
pit C* 5^9., twenty-four year», alter the battle of Cannae. The 
empldyed in it, and after him the two Sci|Uos; 
tha mar whom mts content to serve as lieutenant under his 
(ItVi xtltvii. 1.) 

* baVkig «haken off tlie Ilomaa yoke daring the 

wars^fthyb^n reoevered by Seipio Nasico. 

'ib«l7.) speaks only of one successful battle^ lit which 
ibreed die entrenchments the Spauiards, kUlcd 
JjlpiS^i ^osand of tliem, obd made tliree nuudred prisoners. 
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opened their gates to him: and baving^fB||ldij«pd 
peace throughout the provlnce» ai}d seetim at« 
tcgiancc, he returned to Rome not a drachma 
than he went out. He never indeed was ’desird^ 
to enrich himself, but lived in a generous manner 
upon his own estate; which however was so far from 
being large, that after his death it was hardly stt0i- 
cient to answer his wife’s dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papi^ 
rius Miiso, a man of consular dignity. After nO 
had lived witli her a long time iii wcdloch, he di* 
vorced her, though she had brought him very fino 
children; for she was mother to the illustrioiis Sci-* 
pio, and to Fabius Maximus. The reason of this 
separation history docs not record; but with respept 
to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Homan, who put away his wife, gave of his own 
case seems to have been a just one. When his 
friends remonstrated, and asked him, Was she not 
** chaste? Was she not fair? Was she not fruitful?** 
He held out his shoe, and said, “ Is it not handsome? 

Is it not ncNvf Yet none knows where it pinches, 
“ but he that wears it,** It is certain, that men usu¬ 
ally repudiate their wives for great and visible faults > 
yet sometimes also a pce\ishncss of temper or in-» 
•congruity of manners, small and frequent distastea 
though not diseenicil by the world, produce the 
most incurable aversions in a married life 

M, Ricanl, with some ot]ieir«, think? it not iinprobttblo that 
the author of thi', ohsetvution wais Pauliis ^Ihnilius inmsdf. Tl»o 
\cr^ ingenious Dr. liobertMm mentions this irequency of (bvot^Cb, 
as one of the ncces*«ary ri\;sonB for introducing the Cbristiatt reli¬ 
gion at that precise period of time, w lion it was publi^he4 to the 
world* * Divorces on very slight pretences were pennittotf both 
by the Greek and Roman legislators. And, though the purv mmi- 
ners of tlioso republics restrained for some time the oficrtitioit of 
such a pernicious instltnuou, tlumgh?*thp virAie of jwfvate 
seldom abused the indulgence that the legislator allowed UietW; fpi 
po sooner bad the establishment of arbitrary power and tha pro¬ 
gress of luxury vitiated the taste of men, than the igW wim ICOgard 
to divorces was found to be among the worst corruptions that pre¬ 
vailed in that abandoned age. The facility of separstioos rendered 
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thus separnted from Papiria, married a 
seciEmd wttb, by whom he had also two sons. These 
lie Drought up in his own house; the sons of Papiria 
biding adopted into the greatest and most noble fa¬ 
milies in Home, the elder by the Fabius Maximus 
who was five times consul, and the younger by his 
coiibin-german the son of Scipio Africanus, who gave 
him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters was 
married to the son of Cato, and the other to AUliiis 
Tubero a man of superior integrity, and who of all 
the Homans knew best how to bear poverty. There 
were not fewer than sixteen of the ^lian family and 
name, who had only a small house and one farm 
among tliem’^^; and in this house they all lived, with 
their wives and many children. llcre dwelt the 
daughter of A^milius, who had been twice consul, 
and had triumphed twice ; not ashamed of her hus¬ 
band’s poverty, but admiring that virtue which kept 
him poor. Very different is the behaviour of bro¬ 
thers, and otlier near relations in these days; who, 
if their possessions be not separated by large tracts 
of laud, rivers, and fortresses, arfe perpetually at 


married persons careless of practising or obtaiju’ng those virtues, 
which render doiuestiu life eahy and delightful. The education of 
their children, as the parents were not mutually endeared or inse¬ 
parably connected, was generally disregarded; each parent consi¬ 
dering it but a partial care, which might with equal justice devolve 
on the other. Marriage, instead of restraining, added to the vio¬ 
lence of irregular desire, and under a legal title became the vilest 
and moat shameless prostitution. From all these causes the mar- 
riugc-state fell into disreputation and contempt, and it became ne¬ 
cessary to force men by penal laws into a society, where they ex¬ 
pected no secure or lasting happiness. Among the Homans domestic 
corruption grew of a sudden to on incredible height. And per¬ 
haps, in the history of mankind, we ivui find no parallel to the un¬ 
disguised infpurity and licentieusness of that age. It was In good 
4ime Hterefbre, &c. Ac.* 

Who took the game of Q. Fabius iErailianus, and was father 
to the celebrated orator Q. Fabius. His brother likewise, the ce¬ 
lebrated A^icanus Minor, or the second, who destroyed Carthage 
A* U. C. 60S*, took the name of Ai^roilianus.*' 

** See Vttl. Max. 1^.4.) who adds, minus muHtos tullores dmde* 
rant, ptum dominos habehaL* 
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variance about them. So much instruction does 
history suggest to the consideration of those, .who 
arc willing to profit by it I • 

When was created consul**, he w’ent 

upon an expedition against the Ligurians,* whose 
country lies at tlie foot of tlie Alps, and who are 
also, by some called * Ligustines;* a bold and mar¬ 
tial people, who by their vicinity to the Romans had 
learned from them the art of war. For they dwelt 
in the extremities of Italy, bordering upon that part 
of the Alps which is washed by the Tuscan sea, just 
opposite to Africa, and were mixed with the Gauls 
and Spaniards who inhabited the coast. At that 
time they had likewise some strength at sea, and 
their corsairs plundered and destroyed the mercliant- 
ships as far as the pillars of Hercules. Tlicy had an 
army of l()rtv thousand men to receive ^inilins, w^ho 
came but with eight thousand at the most, lie en¬ 
gaged them however, though five times his number, 
entirely routed them, and having shut them up within 
their walled towns, offered them reasonable and mo¬ 
derate terms. For the Romans did not choose ut¬ 
terly to ctit off the people of Taguria, whom they 
considcired as a bulwark against the Gauls, a people 
always. hovering over Italy. The Ligurians, con¬ 
fiding in -^imiiins, delivered up their ships and their 
towms. He only rased the f()rtifications, and then 
re-delivered to them tlic cities: but he carried off 
their shipping, not leaving llicm a vessel bigger than 
those W’ith three banks of oars; and he set at liberty 
a number of ])risonei s, as well Romans as strangers, 
whom they had captured both at sea and land".^ 

Such were the memorable actions of his first con¬ 
sulship. After which, he often expressed his desire 
of being appointed again to the same high ofSce, 
and even stood candidate ^r it; but^ meeting with 

** It wfts in the year follqmng, that he went against the 
rf ans. (Ltv. xl. * 25 .) 

iEmilius’ conduct u{>on this occasion, as it appears from 
Lir. xl. 25—28., deserved an ampler detail.*^ 
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0 lie solicited it no more. Instead of tliat, 

he,j|^plic(3i himself to the discharge of Jiis function as 
au^’, and to the education of his sons; not in such 
arts alqne as had been taught in Koine, ami those 
which he hud himself ac(|uircd, but also in the po¬ 
liter arts of Gj'cccc. For this purpose he not only 
kept masters who could teach them grammar, logic^ 
and rhetoric, but sculpture also and painting; toge¬ 
ther with such as were skilled in breaking and tiaining 
horses and dogs, and wore to instruct them in riding 
and hunting. When no public ntliiirs prevented 
him# he iiiiusell' al\\a\s attended their studies and 
exercises. In short, lie was the most indulgent pa¬ 
rent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then en¬ 
gaged in a war with Perseus'*^, king of Macedon; 
and to the incapacity or the cowardice of their ge¬ 
nerals they imputed it, that the advantage was ou 
the encm}*s side. For they, wdio had fiu’ccd An- 
tiochus the (xreat to (juit the rest of Asia”*', driven 
him beyond mount Taurus, confined him to Syria, 
and made him deem himself happy in purchasing 
his peace with fifteen thonsaiid talents**^; who had 
lately vaiUjuiJied king Philip in Thessaly and de¬ 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke; in 
short, who liJid subdued Amiibal, a chieftain supe¬ 
rior to ad kings both in valour and power—thouglit 
it an intoleiablc tiling to be obliged to contend for 
a long time with Perseus upon equal terras, as if they 

*♦ This second Macedonian ^var 'yi’itli Perseus began A. U. C. 

m, n.c, 171. 

Those goneriils were P. Licinius Cra‘?.s«R, after him A. Hostf- 
Itus Mancinus, and then Q. Murtius Philippah, who dragged the 
war heavily ou during the three years of their cunsulahip. 

Seventeen 3'earh before. 

hivy gays twelve thousand, which were to be paid in twelve 
years, by instalmuufs of a tliousand talent^ a year, (xxxviii. 38 .) 

This service was pcrfornicd by T. Q. rfnnuntus, who defeated 
JPhilipin Tliesaaly, killed eight thousand of his men upon the spot, 
took five diousaiid pH^ners, and after his victory eajAsed prOic;)a- 
aiatioit to be made liy a herald at the Uthmum gaptes iduit Greece 
was tree. Sec hb Ipfe* ' 
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were competently matched by one, who only brought 
into the field the poor remains of his father’s routed 
forces. Here, however, the Romans were deceiv¬ 
ed ; for they k’.cw not that Philip, after his defeat, 
liad raised a much more numerous and better disci¬ 
plined army, than he had before. This it may not 
be amiss to explain in a few words, from the very 
beginning. Autigonus'^, the most powerful among 
the generals and successors of Alexander, having 
gained lor iiinisclf and his descendents the title of king, 
had a sou named Demetrius, who was father to Antigo- 
niis surnamed (xonatas. Gonatas had a son named 
Demetrius, who after a short reign left a young son 
called Philip. The Macedonian nobility, dreading the 
confusion often consequent upon a minority, set up 
Antigonns, cousin ** to the deceased king, and gave 
him his widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At first 
they made him only regent and general, but afterward 
findingthat he was a moderate and public-spirited man, 
they declared him king. He it was that had the name 


*9 This Antigqipus filled Eumencs, and took Babylon from Sa* 
leucus; and when liis sun Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy’s 
fleet at Cyprus, firet (of all Alexander’s successors) presumedrto 
near a diadem, and assumed tlie title of king. 

Philip, of the race of the Temenidfe 

' Antigonus I. Demetrius 
m. Stratonice 

Demetrius I. (Poliotcetes) 
m. 1. PhiU 

Antigonus 11. (Gonatas) 


Demetrius 11. 

Pliuip 


Alcyoneus {natural child) 
Antigonus 111. (DoSon) 


Pers^eus, last king of Macedon Demetsius 

r. 11 i.in . . . ■ M" 1 . . 

Philip Alexander a daughter, who all died at Rome. 

See the Lim of Demetrius, Vol. V* not. (69.) 
rather Q^how. 

VOL. n. U 
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of Doson®®, because he was always promising, but 
performed what he promised. After him, 
Philipt mounted the throne, and though yet but a 
youth soon showed himself equal to the greatest of 
kings ; so that it was believed, he would restore the 
crown of Macedon to it’s ancient dignity, ai'd be 
the only man capable of stopping the ])rogress ol’the 
Roman power, which was now extending itself over 
the whole w-orld. Being beaten liowever atScotiisa*'' 
by Titus Flamiuius, bis courage for the presen^ 
sunk and, engaging to receive such terms as the 
Romans should impose, he was glad to come off 
with a moderate fine. But, recollecting liimselt 
afterward, he could not brook the dishonour. To 
reign by the courtesy of the Romans appeared to 
him more suitable to a slave, who minds nothing 
but his pleasures, than to a man who has any dignity 
of sentiment; and be therefore turned his thoughts 
to war, but made his preparations with the utmost 
privacy and caution. For suffering the towns that 
were near the great roads and by the sea to run to 
decay, and to become half desolate, in order that 
he might be held in contempt by the enemy, he col¬ 
lected an immense force in the higher provinces; 
and filling the inland places, the cities and castles, 
with arms, money, and men fit for serv^pe, without 
making any parade of w ar, he Iiad his troops (like 
so many wrestlers, trained and exercised in secret) 
always in readiness for it. For he had in his arsemd 
arms for thirty thousand men, in his garrisons eight 
millions of* measures of wheat, and money in his 
coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten thou¬ 
sand mercenaries for ten years, to defend his cour- 
tiy. But he had not the satisfaction of carryin|f these 
designs into execution; for lie died of grief and a 
broken heart, upon discovering that he had unjustly 


Boson signifies * will-give.* 

For »u account; of this engageroent, see the Life of Fbmiiuuf* 
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put Demetrius his more worthy son to death®*, in 
consequence of an accusation preferred by hispther 
son Perseus. • 

Perseus, who survived liiiHa inherited with the 
crown his fatnePs hostility to Rome; but*he was 
not equal to such a burthen, on account of the lit¬ 
tleness of hiscaj)acity and the meanness of his man¬ 
ners; avarice hein^ the principal of the many 
jiassions, w'hich reigned in his distempered heart. 
It is even said, that he was not Philip’s son ; but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as soon as he 
was born, from his mother (a scmj)stress of Argos, 
named Gnathmuia®®) and imposed him upon her 
liusbiuul as her own. And the chief reason of his 
compassing the death of Demetrius seemed to have 
been his fear that the royal house, having a lawful 
heir, might prove him to be supposititious. But 
though he was of such an abject and ungenerous 
disposition, yet elated with tlie j)rosperous situation 
of his affairs, he engaged in war with the Romans, 
and long maintained the conflict; repulsing several 
of their fleets altid armies commanded by men of 
consular dignity, and even beating some of them. 
Publius Licinius, who first invaded Maccdon, he 
defeated ill an engagement of cavalry®*, killed 

• it 

3* Thii^ story is finely enibellislied in Dr. Young’s tragedy of * the 
Brothersfor a great part of which, however, that author was 
indebted (it appears) to a French traged)^, called ‘Persceet De¬ 
metrius.** 

33 Or Gnathacnium (see the Life of Aratus, near the conclusion, 
Yol VI.) a termination uot unusual in the names of ancient cour¬ 
tesans. See also the Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I.* 

3 * Livy has given us a description of this action, at the end of his 
forty-second book. Perseus otTered peace to those, whom he had 
beaten, upon as easy conditions as if he himself had been over¬ 
thrown, but the Romans refused it: they made it a rule. Indeed, 
never to make peace when defeated. (1^.) Jta tunc wos^erat, in 
tidversis vuiiuni seemdiejortuneegenre, moderah animos in secundis, 
(ib;62») Ih fie Jirent jamais la pair ywe 'oainqueurs, says Montesq. 
Grand, et Dicad. &c. The rule proved a wise one for that pebple, 
but can never be universally adopted. Et ^ k«i ii Mnupatt, 
iaya Polybius very judiciously upon the eccasion, m m 

V 2 
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tWQ thousand five hundred of his best men, and took 
six ljundred prisoners, lie surprised the Homan 
fleet which lay at anchor off Orcuni®’, look twenty 
of their store-sliips, simk the rest that w'cre loaded 
with wheat, and made himself master besides of four 
galleys, which had each five benches of oars. iiy 
another sticceshful battle likewise he drove back ihe 
consul Hostilius, who was attcni})ting to enter his 
kingdom by Elimia; and when the same general 
was stcalinij in by the way nf^rhcssaly, he presented 
himself before him, but the Roman did not choose 
to stand the encounter. And as if tliis war alone 
did not sufliciently employ him, or the Romans 
singly w’crc not an enemy respectable enough, he 
went upon ail expedition against the Dardanians, in 
which he cut in pieces ten thousand of them, and 
carried oft’ much booty. At the same time, he pri¬ 
vately solicited the Gauls who dwell near the Da¬ 
nube, and arc called Rastarnae. These were a war¬ 
like people, and strong in cavalry. He tried the 
Illyrians also, hoping to bring them to join him by 
means of Gentius their king; and it was reported 
.that the barbarians had taken his nione}^ under pro¬ 
mise of making an inioad into Italy by the lower 
.Gaul, along the co^st of tlie Adriatic"*®. 

When this intelligence was brought tojliome, the 
people thought proper to lay aside all regard to in¬ 
terest and solicitation in tlie choice of’ their generals, 
and to call to the command aperson of understanding, 
fit for the direction of great afiairs. Such was Paulus 
AEmilius, a man advanced in years indeed (for he 

InEubom. 

See Polybius, a contemporary author, who relates what passed 
in the embassy sent by l^ersi ua.^ 1 le practtt.(‘d likewise with Eumenes 

of l>itiiynia, and caused reprchentations to be made to Aa- 
, t^chus king ot‘ iiyiAa, that Uic Kumnns were equally enemies to aU 
hut, Euiqenes domandmg hili'en hundred talents, a stop 
^wsa put to the nogociation. The very treating, howes^, wiui 
'jPerseus occasioned an inveterate hatred between the Romans and 
tlijpjf old lVicn4 Emaiouob; but that hatred was of up service to> 
Pevseus. 
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was about threescore) but still in his full strength, 
aiul surrounded with young sons and sons-in-iaw, 
and a number of other considerable relatiohs and 
fiicnds, who all persuaded him to listen to.the peo¬ 
ple calling him to the consuKhip. At first he re¬ 
ceived the oflei of the citizens very coldly, tliongh 
they went so liir as to court and even to entreat him, 
for he was now no longer ambitious of that honour: 
but as they daily attended at his gate, and loudly 
summoned him to make his appearance in the Forum, 
he was at length prevailed u])on. When he put 
himself among the candidates, he looked less like a 
man who sued for the consulship, than as one who 
brought success along with him : and, when at 
the request of the citizens he went down into the 
Campus Martins, they all leceivcd him with so en¬ 
tire a confidence and such a cordial regard, that 
upon tlieir ci eating him consul the second lime, they 
would not suffer the lots to be cast for tho pro¬ 
vinces*’*’ as usual, but immediately voted him the 
direction of the w'ar in Maccdon. It is said that 
after the people had appointed him commandcr-in- 
chief against Perseus, and conducted him home in 
a very splendid manner, he found his daughter 
Tertia, wiio was yet but a child, in tears. Upon 
this he tobk her in his arms, and asked her, “ Why 

she wept V* The girl embracing and kissing him, 
said 5 “ Don’t you know then, lather, that Perseus 
** is dead?” meaning a little dog of that name, which 
she had brought up. To which Ailmilius rcpiied‘, 
“ *Tis a lucky incident, child ; 1 accept the omen.*^ 
This particular is related by Cicero, in his Treatise 
on Divination 

It was the custom for those, who were appointed 
to the consulship, to make their acknowledgement^tp 
the people in a speech from the Rostrum: J^milius, 
having assembled the citizens upon this occasion, 

See xliv. 22.* 

3* Livy snys the contrary. (xUv. 17 ) 1.46.* 
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told them, “ That he had applied for his former 
“ consnlsliip, because he wanted a command; but 
“ in this they had applied to him, because they 
** wanted a commander: and therefore, at present, 
he did not hold himself obliged to them. If llicy 
could have the war better directed by another, 
he would readily quit the employment; but if 
they placed their confidence in him, he expected 
that they would not interfere with his orders, or 
propagate idle reports, but provide in silence what 
was necessary for the war: for, if they wished to 
** command their commanders, their expeditions 
“ would be more ridiculous than ever'*®.** It is not 
easy to express how much reverence this speoch 
procured him from the citizens, and what higli ex¬ 
pectations it produced of the event. They rejoiced, 
that they had passed by the smooth-tongued candi¬ 
dates, and made choice of a general, who had so 
much freedom of speech and such dignity of man¬ 
ner. Thus the Homans submitted like servants to 
reason and virtue, in order that thej^ might one day 
rule and become the masters of the world. 

That Paulus ^<]milius, when he went upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage 
and journey, and arrived with speed and safety in 
the camp, I impute to his good fortune; but when 
I consider how the war was conducted, and observe 
that the greatness of his courage, the excellence 
of his counsels, the attachment of his friends, his 
presence of mind and dexterity of expedients in 
times of danger all contributed to his success, I 
cannot place his glorious and distinguished actions 
to any account but his own. The avarice of Perseus, 

See this harangae somewhat differently reported in Livy. 
The three preeediog fears had supplied the Romans with too much 
occa^on for finding fault with their generals; and it had now nearly 
grown into a habit with them, ifimilius, however, does not wholly 
renounce their jurisdiction * Non sum ist qui non exiitimem admo^ 
nendoii duces esse ; imoifd qui de sud tmtus senientid omnta gerat^ 
osqserkumjudicQ magis qudm sapimtemi* &c. (xlv. 
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Mideed, may possibly be considered as a fortunate 
circumstance for iftmilius; since it blasted and 
ruined the iinnienso preparations and elevated hopes* 
oftlic Macedt)nians, by a mean regard to money. 
For the Bastarna* had come at his request, with a 
body often thousand horseeach of which had a 
Ibdt-soldicr his side, and they all fought for hire: 
they were men wlio knew not how to till the ground, 
to feed cattle, or to navigate ships; but their sole 
profession and employment was to fight, and to con¬ 
quer. When these pitched their tents in Medica^* 
and mingled with tlie king’s forces, who beheld them 
tall in their persons, ready beyond expression at 
their exercises, lof'ty and full of menaces against the 
enemy, the Macedonians were inspired with fresh 
courage, and a confident o])inion that the Homans 
would not be able to stand against them, but be 
terrified both by their looks and by their strange 
and frightiul motions. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded of him 
a thousand pieces of gold for every officer; but 
the thouglits of parting with such a sum almost 
turned his brain, and in the narrowness of his heart 
lie refused it, and broke oft* the alliance: as if he 
bad not been the enemy of the Homans, but their 


Livy (xliv. 26.) has well described this horseman and his 
foot-soldler. lie says, * There came ten thousand horse, and as 
many foot who kept pace with the horse, and wlien any of the cavalry 
were unhorsed they mounted, and went into the ranks.* 

The Vehtes, a kind of light>armed troops first instituted, on the 
suggestion of the eenturion Q. Kavius, during the siege of Capua 
in the second Punic war (Liv. xxvi, d.), were of the same de- 
seription.* 

As soon as Perseus had intelligence of the approach of the 
Bastamse, he sent Antigonus to congratulate Clonuicus their king. 
Clondicus made answer, that the Gauls dtuld no, march a step 
farther without thoncy; which Perseus, iu his avarice and ill-policy, 
refused to advance. 

** A disti’ict of Thrace, situated between the rhrera Strymon apd 
Kessus or Nestus.* 

See Livy xUv. 26.* 
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steward, who was to give an exact account of his 
whole cxpences to those, against whom he was 
actings At the same time*^^ the examj)lc of the 
enemy pointed out to him better things; lor, beside 
their otirer preparations, they had a hundred thou¬ 
sand men collected and ready lor their use: and 
still he having to oppose so considerable a force, 
and an armament maintained at such an extraor¬ 
dinary expense, counted his gold and scaled his 
bags, fearing as much to touch them as if they had 
belonged to another. Yet he was not descended 
from a Lydian or Plifenician merchant, but allied ” 
to Alexander and Philip, whose maxim it was to 
procure empire by money, and not money by cm- 
piie, and who pursuing that maxim conquered the 
world. For it was a common saying, “ That it 
‘‘ was not Philip, but Philip’s gold, which took 
the cities of Greece.” As for Alexander, when 
he went upon the Indian expedition, and saw the 
Macedonians dragging aller them a heavy and un¬ 
wieldy load of Persian wealth, he first set fire to 
the royal carriages, and then persuaded ,the rest to 
do the same to theirs, that they might move Ibrward 
to the war light and unencumbered ; wdiereas Per¬ 
seus, though he and his children and his kingdom 
overflowed wfith wealth, would not purchase his 

44 We agree with the etlitor of the old English translation, that 
the original hero is extremely corrupted, and very difficult to be 
restored; and that it seems improbable, the Romans should have an 
army of a hundred thousand men in Macedon, Sec Livy xliv. 21, 
But the improbability lessens, if wc consider that Paulas JEmiliua 
applied upon this occasion to the allies, especially the Achecans, 
for what forces they could spare; and if we include those, which 
acted on board the Roman fleet ^milius indeed, just before the 
battle, expresses his apprehensions from the enemy’s superiority 
of numbers; and it is true, that he had none to depend upon but the 
Roitiaos, who were cofinparatively few. In his Grecian allies he 
could not place much confidence, because it wdt their interest, 
that the kingdom of Macedon should stand; and in fhet, when that 
&}], tribunals were set up in Greece, and it’s remaining 

shadow of liberty was 

4* A| he pretended at least.* 
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preservation bj the expenditure of a smallpart of it; 
but was earned a wealthy captive to Rome, and 
showed that people, what immense sums lie had 
saved and Jaid up for their use. 

Nay, lie not only deceived and sent away the 
Gauls, but also imjmsed upon Gentius king of the 
Illyrians, whom he had persuaded to join him in the 
war by a subsidy of three hundred talents. He 
even went so far, as to order the money to be 
counted before tliat prince’s envoys, and suffered 
them to put their seal upon it. CJcntiiis, thinking 
his demands com]>lied with, in violation of the laws 
of honour and justice, seized and imprisoned the 
Roman embassadors who were then at his court. 
Perseus now concluded that ihcrc was no need of 
money to draw his ally into the war, since he had 
unavoidably plunged himself into it by an open in¬ 
stance of violence, and an inexcusable act of Iiostility: 
and therefore he defrauded the unhappy man of the 
three hundred talents, and without the least conceru 
beheld him, his ^wife, and his children shortly after¬ 
ward dragged from his kingdom (as out of their nest) 
by the praetor Lucius Anicius, wlio was scut against 
him at the head of an army^®. 

» iEinilius, advancing against such an adversary as 
• Perseus, despised indeed the man, yet could not but 
admire his preparations and his strength. For he 
had four thousand horse, and nearly forty thousand 
foot who composed the Phalanx: and being en¬ 
camped by the sea-side at the foot of mount Olym¬ 
pus, in a place perfectly inaccessible and strength¬ 
ened on every part with fortifications of woo<l, he 
lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that he 
sliould wear out the consul by protracting the time, 

I 

See Livy xliv. 30, 31. The expedition only lasted tliirty di^, 
and the news of the event reached Rome, before intelligence of the 
undertaking had transpired. From this Gentius the herit Gentian 
•liad it’a name, as he first discovered it*s useful bitterness, Piin. H. N. 
xxvii. 17. For the clear understanding of this whole passage, the 
reader should consult Lhy, xliv. 17«, and Polyb. Legat. 77. 
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and exhausting his treasures. But j^milius, always 
vigilant and attentive, Veighed every expedient and 
method of attack : and perceiving that the soldiers 
through .want of di'.cipline in time past were impa¬ 
tient of delay, and ready to dictate to their general 
things impossible to be executed, he reproved them 
with the utmost severity j ordering them not to inter¬ 
meddle or attend to any thing but their owm persons 
and their arms, that they might be in readiness to 
use their swoids as became Romans, wdien their 
commander should give them an opportunity. He 
ordered also the sentinels to keep watch without 
their pikesthat they might guard the better against 
sleep, when they were sensible that they had nothing 
to defend themselves with against the enemy, who 
might attack them in the night. 

But his men comjdaincd the most of want of water; 
for only a little, and that but indifferent, flow’ed or 
rather came diop by drop fiom some springs near 
the sea. In ihis extremity iKmiliiis, seeing before 
him mount Olympus very high an^d covered with 
trees, conjectured from their verdure that tlicrc must 
be springs in it, which would discharge themselves 
at the bottom, and therefore caused several pits and 
wells to be dug at the foot of it *. These were soon 
filled with clear water, which ran into them with* 
the greater force and rapidity, because it had been 
previously confined. 

Some how'cver deny, that there arc any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in the places 
fi-om which it flows, neither will they allow the dis¬ 
charge to be owing to the opening of a vein; but 
assert, that the water is formed instantaneously from 

bivy, who gives us his harangue upon the occasion (xliv. 34.), 
says, * wi^out their| shieldsthe reason of which was, that the 
Roman shields being long, they might rest tlieir beads upon them 
and sleep standing. iEinlliutr, however, made one order in (hvour 
of the soldiers upon guard; for he directed them to be relieved at 
noonii whereas before tliey used to be upon duty the whole day. 

* 9ee, for a similar Instance of successful sagacity, the Life of 
Poi|||«iyIV, 165.* 
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the condensation of vapours, and that b} the cold¬ 
ness and pressure of the earth a moist vapour is 
rendered fluid. For as the breasts of women af e not, 
like vessels, stored with milk always ready .to flow, 
blit prepare and change the nutriment M’liich is in 
them into milk; so the cold and springy places of 
the ground have not a quantity of water hid within 
tliem, which as from reservoirs perpetually full can 
.sullicc to supply large streams and rivers ; but, by 
compressing and condensing the vapours and the 
air, convert them into water. And such places 
being opened afford fliat element freely, just as the 
bi’casts of women supply milk li'oin tlieir being sucked, 
by compressing and litjuclying the vapour; whereas 
the cailh, which r’cmains irlle and uiidug, cannot pro¬ 
duce any water, because it wants that motion which 
alone is the tine cause of if. 

But those, who teach this doctrine, give occasion 
to the sceptical to observe that b} parity of reason 
there is no blood in animals, but tha^ the wound 
produces it by, a change in the flesh and spiiits, 
which that impression renders fluid. It is likcwise^ 
refuted by those who, digging deep in the earth to 
undermine some fbrtiflcatiori or to search for metals, 
meet with deep rivers, not collected by little and 
'little (which would be the case, if they were pro¬ 
duced at the instant the earth was opened) but 
rushing upon them at once in great abundance* 
And it often happens, upon the breaking of a huge 
rock, that a quantity of water buddenly gushes out"**, 
and as suddenly ceases. So much upon this sub¬ 
ject (of springs). 

Ailinilius Sat still for some days, and it is said that 
there never were two large armies so near each 

A singular illustratioii of this, it is said, l)ccurred a fear years 
ago to some workmen, who were digging a well fur earl S{>enrar 
at Wimbledon in Surrey. Upon piercing the last stratum of stone, 
the water gushed out with great vehemence, and instantly ro<tc 
'Several feet. See this topic more amply discussed by Sen Quscst. 
Nat., and in the EncyOlop. Methodique, Art. GSographie PhjjfKtque 
by M. Demarest, from wliom M« Ricard abstracts a long note upon 
the subject.* 
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other, which remained so quiet. But exploring and 
weighing every ihing, he got infornuition that 
there was only one way left unguarded, which lay 
through Perrhasbia by Pythium and Petra; and 
conceiving stronger hope from the defenceless con¬ 
dition of the place, than fear from iPs rugged and 
difficult appearance, he ordered the matter to be 
discussed in council. 

Scipio surnamed Kasira, aon-in-Iaw of Scipio 
Africanus, who was subsequently a leading man in 
the senate, was- the first that offered to head the 
troops in taking this circuit to come at the enemy. 
And after him Fabiiis Maximus, the eldest son of 
j®milius, though he was yet but a youth, expressed 
his readiness to join in the enterprise. Aimilius, 
delighted with this circumstance, gave them a de¬ 
tachment ; not so large indeed as I'nlybiiis records, 
but to the amount mentioned by Nasica in a short 
letter, in which he describes this action to a certain 
king^. Jiypy had three thousand Italians, who 
were not Romans, and five thousand men besides, 
who coinposerl the K‘ft wing. 'Jo these* Nasica added 
a hundred and twenty horse, and two hundred 
TIjraciaiis and (Vetans inleriuixed, who were of 
the troops of f larpalus. 

^'ith this (ictaehment he began to march toward 
the sea, and encamped at Hcraclcum as if he in¬ 
tended to sail round and fall upon the enemy’s camp 

From two merobants of Perrlutbia, a province of Thessaly, as 
Livy (xliv, informs us; who however adds, that it was not 
‘ left unguarded/ Pythium, or Pjtbomn, was a city of^ Mucedgn: 
and Petra, a fortress in the same country.*^ 

Neither the account of Polybius, nor the letter of Nasica, are 
now extant.* 

The consul gave out that they were to go on board the fleet, 
which under the command of Octavius the praitor had been ordered 
to lie ofl* the* coast, ibr the ostensible pur))ose of ravaging the mari¬ 
time parts of Maceddn, but in reality to draw Perseus from bii 
camp. (Liv. xliv. 3^) (L.) 

^ This Heracleum, a name belonging to upward of forty cttif« Inf 
diflbrent parts of the ancient world, was situated m Lyncestis a 
iwovince of Macedon, not 0ut flrom the W« coast of the bay of 
Therraa.* 
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behind; but, when his soldiers had supped and night 
came on, he explained to the officers his real design, 
and directed them to follow a diflcrent route. Pur¬ 
suing this without loss of time, he arrived at PyChium, 
where he opdered his men to take some rest. At 
this place Olympus is ten furlongs and ninety-six 
feet in height, as it is signified in the inscription 
made by Xenagoras the son of Eumelus, the man 
who measured it. The geometers indeed affirm, 
that there is no mountain in the world more than 
ten furlongs high, nor any sea more than that in 
depth; yet it appears, that Xenagoras took tlie 
height not in a careless maniit'r, but regularly and 
with proper instruments. 

Tiiere Nasica passed the night. Perseus, on his 
side, seeing A^milius lie quiet in his camp, had not 
the least thought of the danger which threatened 
him; but a Cretan deserter, who had slipped from 
Scipio by the way, came and informed him of the 
circuit which the Homans were taking in order to 
surprise him. This intelligence threw jiim into great 
confusion, but kc did not remove his camp; he only 
despat cheef ten thousand foreign mercenaries and 
two thousand Macedonians under Milo, and gave 
them orders to possess themselves of the heights 


s* A numerical insicription of '•K in which fho only notable 
want of precision coiibists in a jiUMhlc of hexameterb and penta¬ 
meters, is given in tlie original, and pi 'jeiv.-'d in some trausLitions, 
but judiciously omitted hy T.anglun’ne. l^Iutarch in adding, front 
the geometers, that there is no mountain in the woHd more than 
ten furlongs high, is inacciirato. For a libt of tlic loftiest sec a 
paper, accompanied by an ingcmioiis plate, In the Monthly Maga* 
aine 1798, XI. 107. M. ttic.ird spetificb, among others, the Puy de 
Dome, Le Plomb de Ciuital, and le Puy do Sainoy du Mont d'Oif 
in the Pyrenees, de Pnet and Mont Blanc in the Alps the Pika 
of Teneriffe, and Chinibor<i 90 (the highest in the norld) in the 
Andes or Cordilleras in S. America. And as to the depth 
of tlie sea, it is determined by La Place from what he deno- 
minatos, * the o&cilin|;ions of the second class,’ ^ which depend 
chiefty on the rotation of the rnrih, and arc the principal cause of 
the dinerence of the two tides in the same day, to average about 
ft)ur leagues 1* 
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with all possible expedition. Polybius states, that 
the Romans f.'ll upon them while they were adeep, 
but Niihica informs us, thc're was a sharp and dan- 
geroiH eondiot lor the heights; that he himself 
killed a/riiiacian mercenary, who engaged him, by 
pie:cing him through the breast with his sj)car; 
and that the enemy being routed, and Milo ])ul to 
a shameful flight without liis arms and in his under¬ 
garment only, he pursued them without any sort of 
hazard, and led his party down into the plain. 
Perseus terrified at this disaster, and disappointed 
in In'? liopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was 
under a Tioeessity stopping before Pydna, and 
risking a battle, unless he had chosen to split his 
army into garrisons for his towms and there ex¬ 
pect the enemy ; wlio, when once entered into his 
country, could not be driven out without much 
slaughter and bloodshed- 

liis fiiciids rcprcscirted to him, that his army 
was still superior in numbcis; and that they would 
fight w'ith the utmost resolution in defence of their 
wives and children, and in sight of ihcir king, wdio 
WRvS a partner in their danger. Kneouraged by this 
rcprcteiitation, he fixed his camp there; prepared 
for battle, viewed the country, and assigned to each 
officer his post, as intending to meet the Romans 
when they came off their march. The field where 
he encamped w'as fit for the phalanx, which rc- 
quiretj plain and even gronnd to act in : near it was 
a chain of little liills, proper for the light-armed 
troops to retreat to, and from which they might 
wheel round and renew the attack; and through 
the middle ran the rivers yEson and Leucus, which 
though not very deep, because it was now the latter 

mc»iC jiuliciops friends advised him to garrison his strongest 
cit|effam|h his best troops, and to protract the war; experience hav¬ 
ing that the Macedonians wore better able to defend cities, 

UtaiiHhe Kotnons were to take them: but this< opinion the king 
fi^ected, from the cowardly idea, that perhaps we UmUf whiffE 
he those for his residence, might l>e the first besieged.. 
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end of summer, were likely to give the Romans 
some trouble. 

iErailiiis, liaving joined Nasica, marclicd in good 
order against the enemy. But when he saw the 
disposition and inimbcr of their ibrccs,* he was 
astonished, and stood still <o consider what was pro¬ 
per to be done. Upon this tlic young officers eager 
tor the engagement, and particularly Nasica fiiished 
with his success at mount Olympus, pressed up to 
him, and entreated him to lead tliem ibrw ard with¬ 
out delay. ^d::)niilius only smiled, and said; “ My 
“ li’iend, if I were of your age, J should certainly do 
so : but the many victories which 1 have gained, 
‘‘ liavc made me observe the errors of tlie vaii- 
“ quished, and forbid me to give battle immediately 
“ after a march, lo an army well drawn up and 
every way prepared 

He then ordered the foremost ranks, who were 
in sight of the enemy, to present a front, as if they 
were ready to engage, and the I’ear in the mean time 
to mark out a camp and throw iij) intrenclunents; 
after which he »iade the battalions wheel off by de¬ 
grees, beginning with those next the soldiers at work, 
so that their disposition was insensibly changed, and 
his whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supped and were thinking of 
nothing but going to rest, on a sudden tlie moon, 
which was then at full and very high, began to be 
darkened, and, after changing into various colours, 
was at last totally eclipsed The Romans, accord¬ 
s'* See Nasica's speech, and ^Trollius’ two Tcplies (one give* 
immeiliutcly, and one the next d't\) as well a» other pai Uculars of 
the action, in lav. xliv. 36—38.* 

Livy intbrrtjs us, that Sulpitius Oallus one of the Romait 
tribunes foretold this eclipse; first to the consul, and then with 
his leave to the army: and thur» that tcjroia which eelbses were 
wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and tlie 
soldiers more and more dispoacd to confide in officers of so niach 
wisdom general knowledge. Itciriatiis iti 'ditibui (Jtolh tapusniiit 
profli divina vlderi. (ib.) 
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ing to their custom, made a great noise hy striking 
upon vessels of brass, and held up lighted taggots 
and torciics in the air, in order to recall her light; 
but th& Macedonians did no such thing : horror and 
astonishment seized their whole camp, ainff] a whisper 
passed among the multitude, that this appearance 
portended the fall of the king. As for Aimilius, he 
was not entirely uuacquainted with this matter ; he 
had heard of the ecliptic inequalities, which bring 
the moon at certain periods into the sliadovv of the 
6arth, and darken her till she has passed that quarter 
pf obscurity, and receives liglit from the sun again. 
Nevertheless, as he was wont to ascribe most events 
to the Deity, and was a religious observer of sacri¬ 
fices and of the art of divination, he oilered up to 
the moon eleven heifers, as soon as he saw her regain 
her forn^er lustre. At break of day also he sacrificed 
oxen to Hercules, to the number of twenty, without 
any auspicious sign; but in the twenty-first tbc de¬ 
sired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to 
his troops, provided they stood upon tbc defensive 
At the same time he vowed a Iiecatoiiib and solemn 
games in honour of that god, and then dommanded 
the officers to marshal the army in order of battle: 
waiting however till the sun should decline, and get 
round to the west, lest if they came to action in the 
morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers, he 
sat down tlie mean while in his tent, which was open 
to tbc field and to the enemy’s camp. 

Some say, tliat toward ex ening he availed himself 

w Here we see JEmilius availed hinjself of augury, to bring hi» 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was most 
pnseWnt. He was sensible of their impetuosity, but ho was sent>iblel 
at the same time that coolness and calm valour were more nrecs- 
sary to be exerted against the Macedonian phalanx, which was not 
inferior in courage and disqipUi^' to Ihc Homans; and> therefore 
he told riietUy tiiat hie gods enjoined tliom to astand upon the 
defeorive, if they desired to be victorious. Another reason why 
iBmUms deferred the fight as Plutarch states, because thin 
morning svm was Ml in * the eyes of his soldiors.* 
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*of an artifice, to make the enemy bcf^in the fight. 
It seems he turned a horse loose without a bridle, 
and sent out some Homans to catch him, wjjo were 
attacked \yhile they v\ere pursuing him, and so the 
engagement began. Others say that the Thracians, 
commanded bj’ one Alexander, attacked a Homan 
convoy: that seven hundred Ligurians making up to 
it’s assistance, a sharp ^kirmi^h ensued j and that, 
larger reinforcements being sent to both parties, at 
last the main bodies came into action. Aimilius 
like a wise pilot, foreseeing by the agitation of both 
armies the violence of the impending storm, came 
out of his tent, passed through the ranks, and en¬ 
couraged his men. In the mean time Nasica, who 
had rode up to the place where the skirmish began, 
saw tlie whole of the cucni) *s army ad\ ancing to 
the cliargc. 

First of* all marched the "J'hracians, whose very 
aspect struck the beholders w ith terror. Xlmy were 
men of a prodigious size; their shields were white 
and glistering; their vests were black, their legs 
npicd with gregves; and as they moved, their long 
pikes hcav^^-sliod with iron shook on their right 
shoulders. Xext came the mercenaries, variously 
armed, according to the manner of their respective 
countries: with these were mixed the rieonians. In 
' the third place advanced the battalions of JVlaccdon, 
the flower of it’s youth aud the bravest of* it’s sons : 
their new jiurplc \csts and gilded arms making a 
most splendid appearance. As these took their 
post, the Chalcaspides moved out of the camp; the 
fields gleamed with the polished steel and the brazen 
shields which they bore, and the mountains re-echoed 
to their cheers. In this order they marched forward, 
and that with so much boldness and speed, that the 
first of their slain fell only two ilirlongs from the 
Roman 

*’ The li^ht-armed. It is to be regretted that this imperfect 
statement ot the Macedonian order of battic cannot he eorrectesf 

VOl.. H. X ■' 
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As soon as the attack began, AiJmilius j|(Nance(l 
to the first ranks, and found that the foremost of the 
Macedonians had struck the heads of their pikes 
into the shields of the Romans, so that it was im¬ 
possible for his men to reach their adversaries with 
their swords. And when he saw the rest of the 
Macedonians take their bucklers from their shoulders, 
join them close together, and with one motion pre¬ 
sent their pikes against his legions, the strength of 
such a rampart and tlie formidable aj)pcarancc of 
such a front struck him with terror and amazement. 
He never indce<l beheld a more dreadful spectacle, 
and he iri'tjucntly afterward mentioned the ini})rcs- 
sion which it made upon him. He took care how¬ 
ever to sliow a plcasaiit and cheerful countenance 
to his men. and even rode about without cither hel¬ 
met or breast-plate. But the king of Macedon (as 
Polybius informs us) as soon as the engagement com¬ 
menced, gave way to his fears, and withdrew into 
the town Mndcr])retcncc of sacrificing to Ilerciiles; 
a deity who accepts not the timid offerings ol'cowards, 
nor favours any unjust vows. Anct surely it is un¬ 
just, tliat the mail who never shoots should bear 
away the prize; that he, who deserts his post, should 
conquer; that he, who is despicably indolent, should 
be indulged with success; or that a bad man should 
be happy. But the god attended to the prayers of 
/Emilius ; for ho solicited military strength am} vic¬ 
tory with his sword in his hand, and fought while he 
implored the divine aid. Yet one Posidonius who 


either from Polybius, whose account of it i^ lost; or from I-ivy, 
whose xUvth book, where it is still uninutilated, differs'widely from 
Wutaroh. (See ib. 4<1 

Pydoa (says Livy ib. 4-2.) a city in Pieria, a Macedonian 
nrovint^ near the h|od of the luy of Therms. The Pella, to which 
he subi^ueBtiy Hed, was a uttle farther to N,, and chiefly 
distinlrtrislted aa the birth-place of Alexipider thereat,* 

This could not be Posidonius of A{)ansea, who wrote a con¬ 
tinuation of Polybius* history; fur he went to Rome during the 
CQflsulship of Marcellus, a hundred and eighteen years after this 
b^tle. autarch, indeed, seems to bare udeen either ftMr a 
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says lie lived in those times and was present at thajt 
action, in the History of Pereeus (which he wrote 
in several books) affirms, that it was not out of 
cowardice, nor under pretence of offering sacrifice 
that he quitted the field, but because the day before 
the fight he had received a hurt on his leg from the 
kick of a horse; that when the battle came on, 
though very much indisposed and dissuaded by his 
friends, he commanded one of his horses to be 
brouglit, mounted liim, and charged without a 
breast-plate at the head of the phalanx j and that 
amidst the showxr of missive weapons of all kinds, 
he was struck with a javelin of iron j not indeed w ith 
the point, but with iPs shaft glancing in such a man¬ 
ner upon his left side as not only to rend his clothes, 
but to give him a bruise in the flesh, the mark of 
w'hich remained a long time. This is what Posi¬ 
donius alleges in Perseus’ defence. 

The Homans, who engaged the phalanx, being 
unable to break it, Saliiis a Pelignian officer snatch¬ 
ed the ensign of his company, and threw it among 
the enemy. Upon which, the Pelignians rushing 
forward to recover it (for the Italians look upon it 
as a great crime and disgrace to abandon their stand¬ 
ard) a dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides 
ensued. The Romans attempted to cut the pikes 
of the Macedonians asunder with their swords, to 
beat (hem back with their shields, or to put them 
by with their hands: but the Macedonians, holding 
them steady with both hands, pierced their adver¬ 
saries through their armour, as neither shield nor 
corslet was proof against the pike®°. The Pelig¬ 
nians and Marrucinians*’^, who without any sort of 

counterfeit, or for a writer of no account, when he calls him * one 
Posidonius, who says he lived in those times.* % 

This shows tl^ advantage, which the pike has over the broad¬ 
sword ; and the bayonet Is still better, because it gives the soldier 
the free use of his musket, without l^ing encumbered with an ad¬ 
ditional weapon, and when fixed to the musket supplies the place of 
a pike* 

Of these Italum nations the first, who lived in the xtsig^hhoniv 

X 2 
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di^icretion or rather A\ith a brutal fury bad exposed 
themselves to wounds, and run upon certain deatlr, 
were Ihrowii down headlong. The first line thin 
cut in pieces, those who were behind were forced to 
give way, and though tlic}' did not flv, yet they re¬ 
treated toward mount Olocrus. Jkmilius seeing 
this, as Posidonius relates, rent his clothes. He was 
reduced almost to despair, to find that ])art of his 
men had retired, and that the rest declined the com¬ 
bat with a phalanx which, account of the pikes 
defending it on all sides like a I'ampart, appeared 
impenetrable and invincible. But the unevenness 
of the ground and the large extent of the front not 
permitting theii- bucklers to be joined through the 
whole, he observed several interstices and openings 
in the Macedonian line (as it happens in large armies, 
according to the iliflerent efforts of the combatants) 
in one part pressing forward, and in another forced 
to give back. Por this reason he divided his troops, 
with all posMblc expedition, into platoons, which he 
ordered to throw themselves into the void spaces of 
the enemy’s front and so not teP engage with the 
w^holc at once, but to make manv impressions at the 
same time in different parts. I'hcse orders being 
given by -Emilius to the officers, and by the officers 
to the soldiers, they immediately made their way be¬ 
tween the pikes, wherever there was an opening; 
W'hich was no sooner done, than some took th« ene¬ 
my in dank, where they were quite exposed, while 
others b)’’ a circuit attacked them in the rear j thus 
was the phalanx soon broken, and it’s strength which 
depended upon one united effort was no more. When 
they came to fight man with man and party with 


hood of the Mar^, were originally descended from the Sabines, 
f Ov. Fiuit.iii. 95.) The latter inhabited a district situated on the 
Adriatic/^ 

^ This gained the Rdmans the victoiy. * In medio secunda le^h 
yimmMa dissipaxit ^halan^em s neque ulta ^denfior musa vkiorteep 
/jfudm piod mtdta passim preelia erant, quee Jluctmntem tur^runt 
dem disjecerunt phsdangem,* &c. (bir. xliv. 41>)* 
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|iarty, the 'Macedonians bad only short swords to 
strike the longf shields of the lloiiFian& that reached 
from head to foot, and slight bucklers to oppose to 
the Eomat! sv’ords, which from their weiglit and the 
ibree with wlu-cli they were managed pierced through 
all their armour to the bodies; so that fliev main- 
tabled their ground wdth difficulty, and in the end 
were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the most strenuous 
eftbrts wore made oil both skies; and here Marcus 
the son of Cato and son-in-Jaw of jEiuilius, after 
surprising acts of valour unfortunately lost his sword. 
As he was a youth who had received all the advan¬ 
tages of education, and who owed to so illustrious a 
tathcr extraordinary instances of virtue, he was per¬ 
suaded that he had better die, than leave such a 
spoil in the hands of his enemies. IJc tlicrcforc flew 
through the ranks, and wherever he happened to see 
any of his friends or acquaintance, told them his mis- 
Ibrtune and implored their assistance. A number 
of brave young qicn were thus collected, who Ibllovv- 
iug their leader with ecjual ardour quickly tra^ersed 
tlieir own army, and fell upon the Macedonians. 
Af'ter a sharp conflict and rlreadfiil carnage, the ene¬ 
my w'as driven b.irk, and the ground being left va- 
‘cant, the Roman'* sought for the sword, which with 
much difficulty wms tliund under a lusip of arms and 
dead bodies. 'i'rans]M)rtcd with this success, they 
charged those who remained unbroken, with stilj 
greater eagerne'^s and sliouts of triumph. The three 
tliousafid Macedonians, who were all select men, 
kept tlioir station and maintained the flght, but at 
last WTre entirely cut off. The rest fled; and ter¬ 
rible, indeed, was the slaughter. The Add and the 
sides of the hills were covered with the dead, and 
the river Leucus, which tlie Homans crossc<I tlie 
day after the battle, was evai then mixed with blood. 
For it is said, that about twenty-five thousand were 
killed on the Macedonian side: whereas the Ko- 
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mans, according to Posicloniiis, lost but one hundred; 
an*cl, according to Nasica, only fourscore®^. 

This‘ great battle was soon decided, for it began 
at the ninth hour®% and victory declared herself be¬ 
fore the tenth, 'j'hc remainder of the day was em¬ 
ployed in tlie pursuit, which was continued for the 
space of a hundred and twenty furlongs, so that it 
was not far in the night when they returned. The 
servants went with torches to meet their masters, 
and conducted them with shouts of joy to their 
tents, which they had illuminated and adorned with 
crowns of ivy and laurel 

But the general himself was overwhelmed with 
grief For of his two sons then serving under him, 
the youngest, whom he most loved, and who of all 
the brothers was most happily formed for virtue, 
w’as not to be found. As he was naturally brave and 
ambitious of honour, and withal very young he 
concluded that his inexperience had engaged him 
too fir in the hottest of the battle, and that he was 
certainly killed. The whole army .sympathised in 
his suspense and distress; and lea\ihg their supper, 
rail with torches, some to the gencraPs tent, and 
some out of the trenches to seek him among the first 
of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned in the 
camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
persons calling out, ‘ Scipio.’ For so admirably had 
nature tempered him, that he was very early marked 
out by the world, as one beyond the rest of the 

^3 Utterly impossible! if the circumstances of the fight are con¬ 
sidered : but fivy’a account is dreadfully mutilated, 

** i. e. three in the afternoon. 

The laurel was sacred to polio, and the ivy to Bacchus, 
Baoehus, who is sometimes supposed to be the same with Hercules, 
was a w^tor, and we read or his expedition into Indio. But the 
Itoman custom, of adorning the tents of the victors with ivy, might 
arise from a more simple cause; Csssar says, tliat in Pompey’s eSmp 
he found the tent of j^entolua and some others covered with ivy: 
sure had they made themselves of the victory, X. efiam 
iabemacula protecta ederd. (B. C. iii, 96.) 

.), W He was dt that time m his seventeenth yoar. 
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youth likbly to excel in the arts both oi‘ war and of 
civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almost gi*’cn up, 
when he returned from the pursuit with t\\ o or three 
friends, covci ed with the fresh blood of the foe, like 
a spirited young hound carried too far by the charms 
of the chace. This is that Scipio, who subsequently 
destroyed Carlhage and Numantia, and was incom- 
j)arably the firgt, both in virtue and pow’cr, of the 
Jlomans of his time. Thus Fortune did not choose 
at present to make Tlilmilius pay for the favour which 
she showed him, but deferred it to another opportu¬ 
nity ; and, tlicrcforc, he enjoyed this victory with 
unqualified satisfaction. 

As for l^crseus, he fled from Pydua to Pella with 
his cavalry, which had suffered no loss. When the 
foot overtook them, they reproached them as cowards 
and traitors, pulled them off their horses, and wound¬ 
ed several of them; so that the king, dreading the 
consequences of the tumult, turned his horse out of 
the common road, and lest he sliould be known, 
wrapped u[) lus purple robe and placed it before 
him ; he also took off his diadem, and carried it in 
his hand; and, that he might converse the more 
conveniently with his friends, alighted from Iiis horse 
and led him. But they all slunk away from him by 
degrees; one under pretence of tying liis shoe, an¬ 
other of watering his horse, and a third of being him¬ 
self thirsty: not that they \vcre so much afraid of 
the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus; who, exas¬ 
perated with his misfortunes, sought to lay the blame 
of his miscarriage upon any body father than him¬ 
self. He entered Pella in’*the ni^t, where he killed 
with his poignard Euctus and Eiidmus two of his 
treasurers; who when they waited^ upon him, found 
fault with some of his proceedings and provok¬ 
ed him by an unseasonable liberty of admonition. 
Upon which, every body forsook him, but Evander 
the Cretan, Arcliedamus the AStolian, and Neon the 
Boeotian; neither did any of his soldiers ^llow him 
9 
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c^fccpt the Cretans, wlia were attached not to his 
person but to his money, as bees are to the honby- 
coinb. *For he carried raucli treasure along with 
liiin, and sufFcrcd them to take out of it cups and 
bowls, and other vessels of gold and sUver^%tothc 
value of fifty talents. But when he came to Amphi- 
polis and tlicucc to Ale])sus % Iiis fears a little alat- 
ing, he sunk again into his old and inborn distemper 
of avarice ; lamented to his friends, that he had in¬ 
advertently given up to the Cretans some of the gold 
plate of Alexander the Great; and aj)plied to those 
who had it, and even entreated them with tears to 
return it to liim for the value in money. Those, who 
knew him w’cll, easily discovered that he was •• play¬ 
ing the Cretan with the Cretansbut such as 
were prevailed upon to give up the plate, lost all, 
for he never paid the money. Thus he gol thirty 
talents from his friends, wliich were soon afrorward 
to come into the hands of his enemies, and with these 
he sailed to Samotlirace, where he took refuge at 
the altar of Castor and Pollux 

The Macedonians have always had^ the. character 
of being lovers of their kings ; but now, as if the 

He was afraid to give it tliom, Jebt the ^laccdonians out of 
spite should sei^e all the rest. See Livy, ib iB. 

One MS. has it * Galepsub,* probably upon tho authority of 
Livy, ib. 

*'* It an ancient proverb, * The Cretans are always liars.* 
St. Paul ('Fit. i. P2.) has quoted it from Callinmch. (L.) Hymn. 

Jov. 8., or Lpiinenides ol' Cnossus. As a proverb, indeed it 
would naturally be in many mouths. (See a learticd note by Wol- 
iius in loc.) In the jpresent instance, oy h.iving professed for Per- 
scui* person an attachment, uhii hpiey only felt for his money, they 
fully justiHc'tl the natmiiHl ch.ira<‘ter. This phrase is again quoted 
jn a subsequent part of the work * 

life c^ned with Inm two thou<!aiul talents. 

'U’hoft Perseus uCis, at Amphipolis, being afraid that the in- 
h^itants would dcti<Ler him up to the iioinuns, he came out with 
PiUUp, the only child he had with him, and having mounted the 
tribunal began to speak; but his teal's flowed >o fast, that after seve¬ 
ral trials he found it jiupraeticabic to proceed. Upon which, ho re¬ 
quested Lvjiidct to t^uppl} Ins pl.ici ; but the people who hated 
hunrccukcd to hear k»m, f'j ing out, ♦ 13e gone, be gone; we ais> 
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chief bulwark of ihcir constitution wetc broken ‘ 
ilown' and all were fallen with it, they submitted to 
Emilias, and in two days he was master of the 
whole of Maccdon. This seems to give some coun¬ 
tenance to those, who impute these events to For¬ 
tune. A prodigy, which happened at Amphipolis, 
testified also the favour of the gods. The consul was 
offering sacrifice there, and the sacred ceremonies 
were begun, when a Hash of lightning fell upon the 
altar, and at once consumed and consecrated the 
victim. But the share wliich fame had in this affair 
exceeds both that prodigy, and what is recorded like¬ 
wise of his good fortune. For on the fourth day 
after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, as the people 
were at the equestrian games in Jlojnc, a report was 
^uddc^Iy spread in the first scats of the theatre'’’, 
that A^miliiis had gained a great battle over Perseus, 
and overturned the kingdom of Macedon. The in¬ 
telligence was made jmblic in a moment, the inulti- 
tiidc c*laj)pc(l their hands and uttered loud acclama¬ 
tions, and it passed current that day in tlie city. 
Afterward, wherf it appeared that it had no good 
foundation, the story dropped for the present and 
died away j but, wlieii within a few days it was con¬ 
firmed beyond dispute they could not bat feel 
Mirprisc at the report which had been it’s harbinger, 
and the fiction which had turned to truth. 

In like manner it is said, that an account of the 

resolveil not to fvpotso oiirsolves, our wives, and our cliildtcn for 
your sukes. Fly therffore, and leave us* to make tlie best terms we 
can wall tlu' conquerors.” Kvunder had been the principal actor in 
tbc ussussination of Fuincno.s, und was hub^equuntiy despatched in 
Saujothrace by order ol' l*ers(‘us, tv ho wjis airaid that he would 
othei'wihc accubC him as ihc author of that murther. 

7* Val. Max. (I. viii. 1.) informs us, that it was raised by one 
P. VaUuius, who quoted two young meu on w^iite horses (Castor 
and Pollux, of course) as his authority.'*^ 

It w\ui coufirrned by the arrival of Q I'abius Maximus the son 
of -?Emilius, L. Lcntulus, and Q. Motellus, who had been seftt ex¬ 
press by JEnulms, and reached the twentieth day after the 

aictiou. Liv. xlv. 1.) 
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battle of the Italians near the river Sagra was cai- 
ried into Peloponnesus on the same day, upon which 
it wa^ fought; and of tlic defeat of the Persians at 
My calc, with equal cxj)edition, to PJata?a?: and 
that very soon after the victory which the Itomans 
gained over the Tarquins, and tlie people of Latiuin 
wlu> fought under their banners, two young men of 
iincommon size and beauty, wlio were conjectured 
to be Castor and Pollux, arrived at Home from the 
army with the news of it' ^ The first man they met, 
by the fbuntain in the market-place, as tliey were 
refreshing their liorses which tbanied with sw^cat, 
expressed his surprise at their account of the vic¬ 
tory : upon which they arc said to have smiled, and 
to have stroked his beard; untl that, immediately 
changing from black to yellow, conciliated credit 
to his report, and procured him the surname of 
i3Snobarbusor ‘ Yellow-beard.' 

All these stories are confirmed by that, which 
happened in our own times. For, when Lucius 
Antonius rebelled against Domitiaii,^ llome was much 
alarmed and expected a bloody War in (lermany; 
but on a sudden and of their own proper motion the 
people raised a report, and spread it over the city, 
that Antonius was vanquished and slain, that his 
army was cut in pieces, and that not a single man 

A 

In Magna Gro^cta, not far from lihegium. Sec Cic. de KaU 
Deor. ii. 2., Justin, xx. 3., &c.* 

See tlie Life of Corioianus, p. 177.* 

His name was Lucius Domttiu<), and from him descended the 
<}tnperor Ncrc. Suetonius, in his Life of that emperor, relates tlie 
aSme story, which is preserved likewise by Livy (xlv, 1.) and Dion. 
Halic. (vi.) Castor and Pollux were considered as very friendly to 
the Renans. This prsp-netural coramunicatiln of intelligence 
Girottus seems to impute to dmmons or genii: for, wlten God makes 
the nroph^t £zekiel4>chold the king of Babylon laying siege to Je- 
tiMUuem, he observes, * Fitcile Deo fiat res^ qiue tarn lon^e gvre- 
iutntuu ^ ipmm tempus prophets ostenderCf ctlm id etmm dee* 
leonss, Jho sineniet jkceHntf sicut ComeUo sacerdoti in tnnetis 
ostensaJUH iota seriei Phar^iei teste Zdtano et 

4to, Apolknio ver^ Tyanma erodes DomiUemU* (inloc.)* 
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had escaped Such a currency had the rumour, 
and such was the credit given to it, that many of 
the magistrates offered sacrifices upon the ocefasion. 
But when the author of it was sought for, they were 
referred from one to another, all their inejuiries were 
eluded, and at last the story, absorbed in the im¬ 
mense crowd (as in a vast ocean) appearing to have 
no solid foundation, completely vanished. But, aa 
Domitian was marching his forces to chastise the re¬ 
bels, messengers and letters met him upon the road, 
which brought an account of the victory. They then 
found that it was won on the same day, upon which 
the report had been propagated, though the field 
of battle was more than twenty thousand furlongs 
from Rome. This is a fact, with which no one 
can be unacquainted. 

But, to return to the story of Perseus: Cnaeus 
Octavius, who was joined in command with .dSmi- 
lius, came with his fleet to Samothrace; where, out 
of reverence to the godsbe permitted Perseus to 
enjoy the protecJ;ion of the asylum, but watched the 
coasts and aguarded against his escape. Perseus 


77 The report was, perhaps, orjginaJly founded on the circum¬ 
stance recorded by Suet. (Pomit. vi.), who states that, on the very 
tlay of the battle, * Slaiuam Donutiani Roma insignU aquUa d>- 
cirupleaa pnmis cla7tgorci Icctis&hms edidit* • 

The revolt in <]|uestion took place in Upper Germany, A. D. 92.* 

78 The gods ot Samothracc were dreaded by all nations. The 
pagans carried their prejudices so £ir in favour of those pretended 
deities, that they were struck with awe upon the bare mention of 
their names. Of all the oaths, which were in use among the an¬ 
cients, that by those names was deemed the mpst sacred and in¬ 
violable. Such indeed as were found not to have observed it were 
regarded as the cimpe of mankind, and persons devoted to destruc¬ 
tion. Biod. Sic. fv.) informs us, that these gods wei^ alwayis 
present, and never failed to assist those wh^ were initiated and 
called upon them in any sudden and unexpected danger and that 
none eyer duly performed their ceremonies, without being amply 
rewarded for their piety. No wonder, then, if the places or tefuge 
in this island were higlily revered. Beside the temple of Caatov 
and Pollux, to which rerseus had fled, there was also a wood 
esteemed such, where those who were admitted to tbo holy sites of 
the Cabiri used to meet^ 
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however found means privately to engage one Oran* 
de.s, a Cretan, to take Iiiin and his treasure into his 
vessel'and carry them off. He like a true Cretan 
took on board the treasure, and advised Perseus to 
come in the night with his wife and children and ne¬ 
cessary attendants, to the port called Demetrium ; 
but, before this, he had set sail. Miserable was the 
condition of Perseus, compelled as he was to escape 
tlirough a narrow window, and to let himself down 
by the wall with his wife and children, who Iiad 
little experienced such scrambling fatigue ; but still 
more pitiable were his groans ^vhen, as he wandered 
by the shore, he was informed that Clraiidcs had been 
seen a good way off* at sea. By this time it was day, 
and destitute of all other hope he fled back to the 
wall He was not indeed undiscovered, but he 
reached the place of refuge, with his wife, bofoic 
tlie Koipans could take measures to prevent it. Ills 
chiklicn he put into the hands of Ion, who had been 
his minion, but w^as now his betrayer, for he deli¬ 
vered them up to the Homans; and thus, by the 
strongest necessity with which nature can be bound, 
obliged him to yield himself, as beasts do when 
their young are taken, to those who had his offspring 
in their power. 

He had the highest confidence in Nasica, and for 
him he inquired 7 but as he was not there, he l>e- 
wailed his fate, and sensible of the necessity of his 
situation, surrendered himself to Octavius. It then 
appeared more plainly than ever, that he laboured 
under a more despicable disease than avarice itself, 
1 mean the f^ar of death; and this deprived him 
even of pity, the only consolation of^which fortune 
docs not rob the distressed. For when lie desired 
to be ^opductedUto -dimiiius the consul rose from 

w Livy says, he hid himself in an obscure corner of the temple of 
Castor and l^ollux (xlv. 6.) * 

Then at Amphipolis. Octavios, as soon as he bad the king in 
Ilia power, put him on board the admirah galley, and having em* 
lliftirked also all hit treasure tvhich was Idt, immediately aoighed 
^ ' It 
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his *seat, and accompanied by bis friends went to re¬ 
ceive him with tears in his eyes, as a great man un¬ 
happily fallen through the displeasure of the gods. 
But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner; he bowed 
down with hi} face to the earth, and embraced his 
knees : his expressions indeed were so mean, and 
his entreaties so abject, that -^Emilius could not en¬ 
dure them; but, regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignation, “ Why dost thou, wretched man \** 
said he, ‘‘ ac(piit fortune of what might seem her 
principal crime by a behaviour, which makes it 
appear that thou deservest her frowns; and that 
“ thou art not only now, but hast been long, im- 
worthy the protection of that goddess ? Why dost 
“ thou tarnish my laurels, aud detract from my 
“ achievements, by showing thyself a mean adver- 
sarv and unfit to cope with a Roman ? Courage 
*' in the unfortunate is highly revered, even by an 
“ enemy; and cowardice, though it meets with 
success, is ever held by the Romans in con-f 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raised him 
up, gave him his hand, and delivered him into the 

anil stood for Anipliipolis. An express was despatched thence to 
acquaint iEcnUius n ith what had happened, who sent Tuherit his 
kon-iu»}aw und sevend other persons of distinction to meet Perseus. 
He likewise ordered sacrificus to be oUbrcM, und made the same 
rejoicings as if a neiv \ictor 3 ' had been obcuiiicd. The whole cunip 
ran out to see the royal prisoner, who covered with a mourning- 
tfloke, walked alone to the tent of TBmiltus. 

This both Livy, ib., and \ al. Max. (v. i. 8.) deny, for the 
credit of their hero .'l^nihus, who (they say) sustained liiin, when 
in the act of throwing himself prostrate.'* 

See I^ivy’s account of this interview, artd Aimilius* moral 
harangue upon t|^ occasion (xlv. 8.) That historian docs not with 
Plutarch stoically denominate Perseus* fall but leaves it 

dubious, by his '* etrore humanOf sen casu, sen Heccssitnte* whether 
we are to rank Aunilius among the Academa^s, tlie Kpicureans, <»r 
the tbllowrers of Zeno, Livy’s detail of the consul’s Sj^cech, hi# 
addressing his captive in Greek, and Perseus’ obstinate silence and 
tears, is the most circumstantial, natuxal, and aj^propriale. ,llts 
subsequent harangue to his followers, however, is given by that 
writer much more briefly.'* 
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custody of Tubero. Then taking his sons, his #ons- 
in4aw» and the principal officers, particularly such 
as were the youngest, back witlr him into his tent, 
he sat* a long time silent to the astonishment of tlic 
whole company. At last, he began to speak of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and of human affairs : “ Is it 
“ fit then (said he) that a mortal should be elated 
“ by prosperity, and plume himself upon the over- 
turning of a city, or a kingdom ? ^lihould we not 
rather attend to the instructions of fortune, who 
by such visible marks of* her instability, and of 
the weakness of human power, teaches every one 
“ that goel* to wav to expect from her nothing solid 
“ and pei^anent? What time for confidence can 
** there be to man, when in the very instant of vic- 
tory he must necessarily dread the power of for- 
" tune 5 and the very joy of success must be mingled 
“ with anxiety, in him tlmt reflects upon the course 
“ cyf unsparing fate, which humbles to-day one man, 
“ and to-morrow another? When one short hour 
“ has been sufficient to overthrow the house of 
Alexander, who arrived at such a, pitch ol* glory, 
“ <^!ld extended his empire over great "part of the 
“ world; when you see princes, lately at the head 
“ of immense armies, receive their provisions for 
the day from the hands of their enemies; shall 
“ you dare to flatter yourselves, that fortune has * 
“ firmly settled your prosperity, or that it is proof 
‘‘ against the attacks of time? Shall you not rather, 
“ my young friends, quit this elation of heart and 
the vain raptures of victory, and humble your- 
“ selves in the thought of what may happen here- 
** after, in the strong expectation that the gods will 
** send some misfortune to counterbalance the pre- 
** sent success?” iEmilius, we are told, having 
said a great ded to this purpose, dismissed the 
young men seasonably chastised by this grave dis¬ 
course, and restrainea* in their natural inclination 
:to arrogance. 

When this was done, he distributed his army in 
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t^ilaftcrs, while he went to take a view of 
This progress was attended both with honour to 
himself, and advantage to the GilOeks'; ^r he re¬ 
dressed the people’s grievances, reformed then* civil 
government, and gave them gratuities, to some wheat 
and to others oil, out of the royal stores; in which 
such vast (jiiantitics are said to have been found, 
that the number of those who asked and received 
was too small to exhaust the whole. Finding a great 
square pedestal of white marble at Delplii, designed 
for a golden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own 
to be put upon it ; observing it was but just, that 
the conquered should give place to the conqueror. 
At Olympia, wc are told, he uttered the celebratwl 
saying, “This Jupiter of Phidias'*^ is the very Ju- 
“ pitcr of Homer.” 

iJ})on the arrival of the ten commissioners ®® from 

*3 Having proviovisly despatched his son Q. Maximus oh Jtis re¬ 
turn Iroin lioine, and L. Pusthiunius to reduce some places which 
still held^ out, and left the command of his forces to C. SuJuitius 
Hnllus. (Liv. ib. HI.)* 

'J'lih uas not qu^e so consistent with Iiis humiliating discourse 
upon tlie vicihsitudfs of fortune. 

This colossal statue, the great ornament of tlie magnificent 
temple consecrated to Jupiter Olympius (see Pausan. v. 11.), was 
of ivoiy; and, as Livy states (xlv.’28.), awed even 7?’'milius by it*s 
uiajesty, as if he had been in the very presence of the Deity. What 
d compliment then does this expression convey to the poet (II. i. 
528—580.), as well as to the sculptor; and how well does it justify 
the assertion, that llonicr alone ‘ saw and portrayed the forms of 
the gods !* But if his nod in Homer produce siu,h terrible cftects, 
how much mori> dreadful is his glance, as described by Habakkuk, 
iii. 6. &c. and how infinitely superior is the prophet to the'poet! 

*<5 The«ieten legates were all men of consular dignity, who came 
to assist A^.milius in settling a new form .if government. 

For their names and instructions, see Liv. xlv. 17, 18. Among 
the latter should particularly be noted the regulations relative to 
the letting to farm of the public mines and the royal demesnes, 
which was wholly suppressed : * nam mqm ^blicano exereeri 
posse ; ef, ubi publicmuis ca/, ibi aid jus pttbmmfn vanu-^if aui fiber- 
tatem sociis nttllam esse* Similar objection have been made to the 
old French system of farmers-general, Jlhd to our now-neoeasaty 
excise.* Jr 

The Macedonians were not tnttch efiarmed with the promise of 
Itbmty, because they could not well comprehend what that hberty 
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Borne foT settling the affairs of IVIacedon, lye de¬ 
clared the lands and cities of the Macedonians free, 
and ordered that they should be governed l)y their 
own laws; only reserving a tribute to the Homans 
of a hundred talents, which was not half of what 
their kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and specta¬ 
cles, offered sacrifices to the gods, and made great 
entertainments; for all which he found an abundant 
supply in the royal treasures. Ami he showed so 
aecuralc a discermuent in the ordering, placing, 
and saluting of his guests, and in distinguislung what 
degree of civility was due to every nian*s rank and 
quality, that the Greeks were amazed at his know¬ 
ledge of matters of mere politeness, and that amidst 
liis heroic actions even trifles did not escape his at¬ 
tention, but were conducted with the utmost deco- 
Ttim. That which afforded him the highest satis¬ 
faction was that, notwithstanding the magnificence 
and variety of his preparations, he himself gave the 
greatest pleasure to those whom he entertained. 
And to such as expressed their admiration of his ma¬ 
nagement upon these occasions he observed, “ That 
it required the same genius to draw up an army, 
and to order an entertainment^^, so that the one 
might be most formidable to the enemy, and the 
“ other most agreeable to the company.” 

Among his other good (pialilies, his disintercsted- 
nc'^s and magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem 
of the world. For he would not so much as look 
upon the immense quantify of silver and gold col- 

was, especially as coupled with a tribute of a hundred talents! They 
s;aw evident contradictions in the decree; which, though it spoke 
of leaving them under their own laws, imposed many new ones, 
aad threatened niq|& What most disturbed them was u division of 
their kingdom, by^roich their national union was dissolved. 

y See Liv. xlv, 32., from whom it appears that the admiration 
cbiefW attached to the pntd^iia tndandts speoiacuUs^ adquee rudes 
Ufm JxQmani erant),* 

To tliese; two Particulars, of drawing up an army and ordering an 
.Ittitertaioineitf, lleory die I Vth of France added—-making love. 
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Iccted out of the royal palaces, <)ut delivered it to 
the qua?stors to be carried into th# public treasury, 
lie rcscr\’ed {)nly the books of the king’s lilmfry tor 
his sons, who were men of letters; and in distri¬ 
buting rewards to those, who had distinguished 
themselves in the ])attle, he gave a silver cup of five 
pounds M’ciglit to his son-in-law ^dllliub ^rubero. This 
is that Tubero who, as wc have alrcadj’ mentioned, 
w'as one of the sixteen relations that lived together, 
and were all supported by one small farm : and this 
piece of plate, acquired by \ii tue and honour, is said 
to have been the first that was in the family of the 
j'EIiaiis, neither they nor their wives having previ¬ 
ously used any vessels of silver or gold. 

Afler he had made every proper regulation 
taken his leave of the (Ireeks, and cxhoited the 
IMacedoiiiaiis to remember the liberty which tjie 
Homans had bestowed upon them % and to preserve 
it by good laws and general harmony, he marched 
into Kpirus. The senate had made a decree, that 
the soldiers who had fought under iiijn against I’or- 
scLis should JiavC the spoils of the cities of Kpirus. 
In order therefore that they might full uj)on tlicm 
une\pcct(*(l!y, he seal for ten of the principal inha¬ 
bitants of each city, and fixed a day fbr them to 
bring in whatever silver and gold could f)c found in 
their houses and temples. With each of these he 


At the clpse of these proceedings, Audronieiw the j^^tolian 
and N^uon the Uteotian, hecau^ie they had always been frieiuU to 
Perseus, and liad not c\ en now deserted him, were condemned 
$Hid lost their heads. So unjust, amidst all the specious appearances 
ot‘ justice, were the conquerors! 

This boasted favour of the Homans to the people of IVTacedon 
was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being now di¬ 
vided into four districts, it was declared unlawful for any person to 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, or to deal in land with any one, 
w'ho was nut an inhabitant of his own district. They were prohi¬ 
bited fVom importing salt, or selling ship>limber to the barbarian 
nations. All tlie nobility, and their chlluren exceeding the age of 
fifleou, were commanded irpniediately to transport themselves into 
Italy: and the supreme pow er iu Macedon was vested in certain 
Itoman senators. 

VOL. il. ' Y 
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sctit a centurion and a guard of soldiers, under pro 
tcnce of searchhig fur and receiving the precious 
iiietalj and as Cot'fihii purpose only. But when the 
day came, they rtidierl upon all tlic inhabitants, and 
began to seize and plunder them. Thin in one hour 
an IniiKlrcd and fifty thousand persons were made 
slaves, nd seventy cities sacked. Yet, trom this 
general ruin and desolation, each soldier had no 
inoie lhan eleven diaclunas to his share. So that all 
men sliuddiMcd at tlie winding up of the war, when 
th(*y rellecteil upon the horror of such a complete 
destruction, lor the sake of such a petty dividend of 
advantage! 

rlOmiliiH having executed this commission, so con¬ 
trary to his mildness and humanity, went down to 
Oricum®’, where he embarked his Ibrces and passed 
over into Italy, lie sailed nj) the Tiber in the king’s 
galley, which had Mxteen ranks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with arms taken from the enemy and 
witli cloth of seaiiet and purple ; and the banks of 
the river being covered with multitudes, who came 
to see the ship a> it advanced slewly against the 
btream, the llonraiis in some measure anticipated his 
triumph. 

But tlio soldiers, who looked with longing eyes 
on the wc^th of Perseus, when they Ibuml their ex¬ 
pectations di^apnointod, indulged a secret resent¬ 
ment and were ifl-allceted to il^niilius. In public, 
lu)\vever, lliey a‘Ni<;ne(l another cause. They alleged 
that he had been soveio and imperious in command, 
and therefore they did not meet his wishes Ibr a fri- 
innpli. ISorvius Galba, who had served under him 
as a tribune, and who bore him a personal enmity, 
observing this pulled off the mask, and declared that 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having spread 
several caliimniT'i against him among the soldiery, 
and sharpened the resentment which they had al¬ 
ready conceived, Galba requested another day of 


9 ° A sea-port towa in Macodon.’^ 
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the tribunes of the people; becwe the retnainitii^ 
tour hours of the one then passing, lie said, were 
insufficient for the intended impcacnmeiit. ]>if as 
the tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he had 
any thing to say, he began a long harangue full of 
injiirioiis and false allegations, and spun it out to the 
end of the day. Wlicui it was daik, the tribunes 
dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, now iiioic 
indolent than ever, thronged about (ialha; and, 
animating each other, before it was liglU took tlnur 
stand again in the CapitoJ, where llie tribunes had 
ordered the assembly to be held. 

As soon as da) appeared, it was put to the vote, 
and the fir^t tribe gave it against the triiiinph ‘•'h 
When this was communicated to the rest of the as- 
sembly and the senate, the commonalty e\jjresscd 
deep concern at tlie injury done to A^miiius, but 
their words had no cfiect. 'I'he principal bcnators, 
liowever, insisted that it was an iiisiulerablc al- 
lemjit; and encouraged each other to repress tlic 
bold and licentious spirit of the soldicis, wdio would 
ill time sUcl^ at no instance of injustice and vio¬ 
lence if something were not done to prevent tlieir 
depi icing Paiilus ^limiliiis of the honours of his vic¬ 
tory. They jiushed therefore through the crowd, 
and coining up in a body demanded tliat the tri¬ 
bunes sliouid put a stop to llie suffrages, until they 
had delivered wdu’.t they had to say to the pcojiie. 
The poll being accordingly sto})j)ed and silence ob¬ 
tained, Marcus hcr\ilins a man of consular dignity, 
who had killed three and twenty enemies in single 
combat, stood up and spoke as follows: 1 aiu 
“ now sensible, more than ever, how illnstrious a 
general Paiilus Aimilius is, when with an army 
“ so mutinous and disorderly he has performed such 

9* Ami yet a triumph was deoreetl, without any hesitation, to liis 
inferior ofHcers Anicius anti Octavius, Fot IhU incouMstency Livy 
assigns hut too valid a reason: * ItUactet inDidM media sitnff adsummcf 
fernie tmdit* ( xl v. 55.) * 

9* 'flifs was sadly verified in the times of the Homan empprt^f, 

¥ » 
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‘‘ great and honmirabic achievements: but I am 
“ biirpiiscd at t|c inconsistency of the iloman peo- 
pie*, if after rejoicing in triumphs over the Illyrians 
“ and Ligurians''*', they envy themselves the plca- 
‘‘ sure of seeing the king of Maccdon brought alive, 
“ and all the glory ol‘ Alexander and Philip lecl 
captive by the Roman arms. For is it not most 
“ extraordinary that you, who upon a slight rnniour 
“ of the \ictory brought hither some time ago 
“ offered SdCxifiees, and made your recjiicsts to the 
‘‘ gods, tli.ii jou might soon sec that aerount veri- 
" iiul; now when the consul is returned with a real 
\ictoiT, should rob those gods of their due honour 
and yourselves of the satisfaction, as if you \verc 
“ afraid to behold the greatness of the concpicst, or 
“ were willing to spare the king? though, in fact, 
‘‘ it would be much better to refuse the triumph 
** out of mercy to him, than envy to your general. 
Put to such an excess is your malignity arrived, 
that a man wHio never received a wxnind, a man 
made sleek by ease and luxury and latteiied in 
the shade, dares discourse about the conduct of 
‘‘ the w'ar and the jight to a triiiin})h, to you who 
at the e\})enbc of so mueli blood have learned 
“ how to judge of the valour or misbehaviour of 
^ your commanders 

At the same time baring his breast, he showed an 
incredible number of scars upon it, and then turning 
his back, uncovered some ])arls wliicli it is reckoned 
indecent to expose; and addressing himself to 

of A/-MW, (the common reading in the 

tireok), we slioiild undoubtedly, with the alteration of one 

letter, read A.-yw**, * J^igunans.* For the Ligurians had been 
conqueiod by Aviiulius. 

Coinjiaio r*i\y, \lv, ;J7—3§. The exposure, mentioned bc- 
iou, winch It noald ahuost seem IMutarch considered as intentional 
(in orders [wrhaps, to sliow lluit he had received no wounds, frmn 
the enemy at least, d polite} ion) that writer represents ito accidental; 

• adapt'rttsfmii £«if veinffda erant^ tumor innuimm proximis i/w/wi 
movitt* &c< 39. This passage lias been mistaken by some of the 
umotators on Plutarch.* 
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Galba said, “■ "d'hou laiiglicst at this, but I glory 
“ in these marks before my lelloY citizens: ibr I 
“ got them by being on horseback, day and liight, 
“ 111 tlieir service. Hut go on to collect liie votes ; 
“ 1 \^ill attend the vholc business, and mark those 

cowardly and ungrateful men, who had raflicr 
“ have their own inclinations indulged in war, than 
*• be properly commanded.’* This speech, we are 
fold, so humbled the soldiery, and eftcefed such an 
alteiation in tliem, that the triumph was voted to 
jEmilins by every tribe. 

ft is said to have been conducted after the follow¬ 
ing manner: In every theatre (or, as they call it, 
(Circus) where cquestiian games used to be held, in 
the Forum and other parts of the city, which weie 
convenient for seeing the procession, the people 
erected scaflblds, and on tlie day of tlic tiiumph 
were all dicsscd in white. The temples were set 
o})en, adorned with garlands and smoking with 
iiicensc. Main lictors and other otficers compelled 
tlic disorderly crowd to make way, and ojiencd a 
clear passa<^e. U'lie triumph took up tlircc da}s. 
On the first, W’liicli was scarcely siiflieient for the 
show, were exhibited the images, paintings, and 
colossal statues taken frbni the enemy, ami now 
carried in two hundred and fiftv chariots. On the 
next, the rielicst and most beautiful ol the Mace¬ 
donian arms were brought up in an immense number 
of w’aggons. Tlicsc glittered with new-furbished 
brass and polislied steel, and though they were piled 
with great art and judgement, }ct seemed to be 
throw’n together promiscuously; helmets being placed 
upon shields, breast-plates upon greaves, Cretan 
targets, Thracian bucklers, and cjiii\ers of arrows 
huddled among the horsq^* bits, wilh the points of 
naked swords and long pikes appearing through ou 
every side. All these arms were tied togcUicr with 
such a proper liberty, that room was left Tor them to 
clatter as they were clrawn along; and the clank of 
them was so harsh and terrible, that they w^ero nut 
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Seen without dread, though among the spoils of the 
conquered. Afjjpr the carriages loaded with arms 
walk(?d tlircC thousand men, who carried the silver 
money in .seven hundred and fifty vessel.s, each of 
which contained three talents and was borne by thin* 
men. Others brought bowls, lioiiis, goblets, and 
cups, idl of silver, disposed in siicli order as would 
make the best slmw, and valuable not only for their 
size but the depth of the basso relievo. On the 
third day, early in the morning, fii .t advanced the 
trumpets, not with &ueli airs as arc used in a pro¬ 
cession of solemn entry, but with such as the Romans 
sound, when they animate their troops to the charge* 
The^e were followed by a hundred and twenty 
oxen, tlu‘ir horns gildetl and set off with ribbons and 
garlands. The young men, who led these victims, 
were girded with belts of curious w'orkinan.ship ; and 
after them came the boys, who carried the gold and 
silver vessels for the sacrifice. Next went the ])er- 
sons that bore the gold coin®' in vcs«els holding 
tliree talents each, like those wliich contained the 
silver, and w'hich wtic to the number.of seventy- 
seven. 'Ihefi followcd flic bearer.s of'the consecrated 
bowT*", often talents’ weight, which oivniilius had 

m 

According to Plutarch*'? account, there were talents of 
silv^tr, and V.*l of gold com. According to Valerius Antias, it 
.uiioiii.lcd to '•> nu wiiat inoic; but Livy thinks his computation too 
sn.al', aiid Vvlltiu.*. Paterculus makes it almost twice as much. The 
account v,J *li I atereulus fives of it is probably ri^ht, since the 
money IK w biou'ibt fiom .'Vlacedon set the Homans liee from all 
taxes for lUiJ jears. .^t•e below, p. tiV/2. 

This bowl uei}?bed six hundred pounds, for the talent weighed 
sixty: it wafe consoeruled (o Jupiter. 

On the subject of the Therieleau cups, mentioned below, there is 
much recondite learning in Bentley’s Dissertation upon the Epistles 
of Phalaris, III. pp. 70—92. ed. 1777, where he replies fully to an 
iirgmnent (among others) fotindcdibn this very passage, and ren¬ 
dered die more remarkable by Mr. Boyle’s barDurous nominatives, 
and The sum of’Dr. B.’s observations is, that 

ll||||ericles, ailer whom cups of a eertain fashion (though of diflcreiit 
ftofttciiuls) were denoniiiaated Thericloan, was a Corlnthlon pgtter, 
Ixinteniporary with Aristophanes (as Athenecus affirms, xi.) ell 

extant comedies were written and acted between 01. Ixxxyuu 
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caused to be made of f^old and adorned with precious 
stones; and tho^c who exposed 10 view Ihe^ cuj>s 
denominated bv tlio names of Antigomis, Selcucus, 
and Thcrieles together with tlu' gold j)l.dc which 
bad been used at Perseus* table. Immediately 
behind was to be seen the chariot of fliat prince, 
with his armour upon it, and upon that his diadem; 
at a little distance were led captive his chihlrcu, 
attended by a number of goNcrnors, masters, aiuj 
preceptors, all in tears, anIio stretched out their 
hands by way of supplication to the spectators, and 
taught the children to do the same. There were 
two sons and one daughter, but all so young, that 
they M’ere not much atiected with the heaviness of 


their misfortunes. 'J'his insensibility of' theirs made 
the change of their condition more jiitiablc, inso- 
niuch that Perseus passed on almost without notice: 
so fixed were the eyes of the liomaiis upon tljc chib 
tlren from pity of their fiite, that many of them 
shed tears, and none tasted the joy ol’ the triumph 
without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by'^^ 
Behind the children and their train walked Perseus 


Jiiinscif, clad all in black, arid wearing sandals of 
the fashion of his country lie had the appearance 
of a man overwhelmed with terror, and \vhosc reason 


almost staggered under the load of his misfortunes. 
He was followed bv a great number of friends and 
favourites, whose countenances were oppressed with 
sorrow; and who, by fixing their weeping eyes con¬ 
tinually upon their prince, testified to the spectators 


and 01. xcvii., the earlier date above 120 years after Plialarib* 
death; and thorefbro could not po^MlJly forui a part of that tyrant’s 
donation to his Mcsseinan physician, Polyclitus. 'I'hey were some¬ 
times made of the turpentine-tree (Theophr. Hist. Plant, v. 4.)» 
and sometimes of glass, or gold.# See Cic. in*Verr. iv. 18. See 
also M. X^archer Acad, des liiboript. xliii.* 

97 The triumph ceased; tears gush’d from every eye: 

The woild's great victor pass’d unheeded by— ^ 

says Pope in his prologue to Addison’s Cato, describing the effect 
produced upon the Homan mind by the introduction of the * imago* 
of Cato in Caltar’s triumph.’^ 
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that it was bis lot which tlir*}' lanicntcrl, and that 
the\ Mcic icc^ai^less of their own. lie had sent 
indcc'd to -^hnilius, to desire that he might he 
excused troin being led in tiiumph, and being 
made a public spectacle: but ^innlius, dc‘pising 
his co\^aidicc and attachment to life, by way oi 
derision it seems sent him woul, “ 'Fhat it had been 
“ in his ptiwcr to present it, and still was, ii'he weie 
“ so dis])osed hinting, that he should jirefer death 
to disgrace. Hut he had not the courage to strike 
the blow, and the vigour of his mind being destroyed 
bv vain hopes, he became a part of his own spoils. 
^Ce\t were carried tour hundied coronets of gold, 
which the cities had nent to ^Emilius along willj their 
embassies, as compliments upon his victoiy. Then 
came the consul himself i idiug in a niaguiticcnt cha- 
liot, a man, cxclusnc of the pomp of power, worthy 
to ])c viewed with admiiatioii; but lus good mien 
was now set off with a jmrple robe intciwo\en wdth 
gold, and he held a biancli of laurel in his right hand. 
The whole army likewise carried boughs of laurel, 
and divided into bands aiul companies tbllow^d the 
general’s chariot; some singing satiiical songs usual 
at Horae upon such occasions'*', and some chanting 
odes of \ictory and the glorious exploits of rii^miliiis, 
who was looked up to and rc\ertd by all, and whom 
no good man could envy. 

But, pci haps there is ‘«ome supeiior Being, whose 
office it is to cast a shade iijion any great and emi¬ 
nent niospcrit), and so to mingle the lot of human 
life, that it may never be perlecti} free from cala¬ 
mity; but that those, as Ilomcr savs'", may think 

^8 Of these, as sune at Osar’s triumpli over tlu Ganb, Suetonius 
preseived j.owe samples, in Ins Life of that enjpejoi, ssoct. ID * 
Plutarch here refers to a passijc, in the snceeh ol Achilles la 
Pfiain (II xxiv. which is thus translated uy l^ope: 

I’tto urns In Jo\c’ti high thionc have ever blood, 

Tlilfe sourrt‘ of cv il one, and oni* of good. 

I'roru tlnuicc the mp of inoital man he filh, 
lUtb^ngs to to those dihtuhutcs ills: 
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tliciTiselves most happy, to whom forfinic gives an 
equal share ol‘good and evil. For yh4i»ilius Inning 
iijur sous, two (naiiu ly, Rcipio and Fabiii-, V, has 
been mentioned above) adopted into other i’amilies, 
and two by iiis sceond wife, as yet but } oung, wlioin 
he brought up m his own house; one of these died 
at fourteen yearb of age, live dins before his liiiher’s 
triumph, and the otlicr at twelve, three daj^s after it. 
There was not a man among the Homans, who did 
not f-ympaihisc wdth him in this afiliction. Ail were 
shocked at the severity of i'ortuue wdiieh thus 
scriqded not to introduce such deep distress into a 
lumsc full of })leasiire, of’joy, and of festal saerifices, 
and to mix the songs of victor) and triumph with 
the terns and mournful dirges ol‘ death. 

^Pimilius however, rightly eousidering that man¬ 
kind iuue need of courage and fortitude, not only 
against bwords aiul spears but against every attack 
of J()ituue, so tempered and (|ualiflcd the })re''ent 
etnergoneies, as to o\er-balauee tiie evil by the good, 
and liis private misfortunes by the public prosi)t'rity; 
that nothing might appear to lessen the importance. 


To mo«if he both; thi' wn'td), dcfixed 

To tubto tlie had irunisM, i* cursed Jiidced. 

'I'lie luijjpicbt tabl«' ool h t]>jj.ji(hs >^nu't'r(', , 

lint find tlie oordutl dnn't;la is dasIiM with care. 

ri.ito has censured it c •. tin ini]"ct\ to siu, that (/'d j;ive<5 evil. 
<iod is nottlie author of evil. Moral evil is ll.e r(“‘iiit ol the abuse 
of free as>eiic) ; iialuial evil is the coo'Cij^utiKe ot tlie impt ifection 
ol inatler: and the Dcitj'stands justihid in I'u'. crtatiiijj beings 
iMbli* to both, ])ec Mi.e natural imperfection u e iKxxj-.s.try to a pro- 
gie-isive ixisteiK’e, moral impelfeition 'i.t‘(\'"ary to \irlue, and 
N'ltue was luccssaiy to liappine'^s. lloim'i*'' idlegory, however, 
^^epms borrow'ul from the eastern inanncr ol ‘peaking : Tims m tlie 
J’siliir, ‘ In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth 
out ot the ^uine: as for the dregs thereo/', all the ungodl) of the 
laith sliall ill ink them.* (K\v. H.) * 

* ■* Or, more probably, the just and visible iiiterjiosilion of Pro*- 
sidence; to piiui'sh in bome ineasuro that geiK'i aJ Imvock of the 
human !'])"cic'?, whi' li thi* Koman pride and avarice had s<» recently 
made in (»u‘ec<’. I'or, though God is not the author of evil, it is 
jio in»pciichmei4 of lib goodness to suppose, that by particular 
|)unis)iuunls he chasthes particiilar crimes. 
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or tjl^nish lli6 /?lory, of I^s victory. For, soott 
the buiial of 4he^jir.st of his sons, he made (as we 
have stated) his triumphal entry; atld, upon the 
death of the second soon after the triumph, he assem¬ 
bled tlie people of Home, and made a speech to them, 
tiot like a man who himself stood in need of conso¬ 
lation, but like one able to allexiate the grief wliich 
his fcllow-citi/cns Iclt for his misfortunes: 

Though 1 luu e ne\ er,” said he, “ feared any 
** thing human, jet among things divine I have 
always hatl a (head of Fortune, as the most faith- 
*♦ less and variable of beings; and, because in the 
“ course of this v^ar she pi ospered every measure 
** of mine, the rather did 1 exjicct that some tern- 
** pest would ibllow so fioouiable a gale. For in 
“ one day I passed the Ionian sea, from Brundiisinm 
to Corcyia: thence in fi\c (hns I reached Delphi, 
“ 'fend sacrificed to Apollo. Within five days more, 
1 took upon me the command of' the army in 
•* Macedon; and as i-oon as I had ofl'ered the 


f 


usual sacrifiecs flir piuifying it, J proceeded to 
** action, and in the sjmcc of fifteen ’days* from that 
time put a glorious peiiod to the war. Distrust- 
ing the fickle goddess on account of such a flow 
“ of success, and blfing now secure and free from 
** all danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
apprehensive of a chanae of foitune in my pas- 
“ Sage home; having such a large and victorious 
^ army to conduct, together with the spoils and 
** royal prisoners. Nay, when I ain\cd safe among 
** ttiy contitrymcn, and beheld the city full of joy, 
** festivity, and gratitude, still 1 suspected Fortune; 
knowing that she grants us no considerable favour 
without «ome mixture of uneasiness, or infliction 


** 41 ^ paiiji# Thus full of anxious thoughts for what 


hfeifs I had left mysclfito 
the dn the very days sacred to tri 


one 
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Now therefore I am secure as to the greatest dan* 
geri and I trust and am fully persuaded that Por- 
tunc will continue kind and constant to ul, since 
** she has taken sufficient retribution for her favours 
** of me and mine; for the man who led the triumph 
is as striking an instance of the weakness of human 
pow er, as he that was led captive ; with this dit- 
‘‘ fercncc alone, that the sons of Perseus who were 
“ vanquished are alive, and those of JEmilius who 
“ conquered ai’e no more Such was the gene¬ 
rous and high-souled speech, which iEmilius made 
to the people, from a spirit of magnanimity perfectly 
honest and free from artifice. 

Though lie pitied the fate of Perseus, and w^as 
well inclined to serve him, yet all he could do for 
him was to get him removed from the common 
prison to a cleaner apartment and belter diet. In 
that confinement, according to most writers, h© 
starved himself to death. But some writers of the 
time say, the manner of his death was very strange 
and peculiar. The soldiers (they inform us) who 
were his keopci s, being on some account provoked 
at him and detennined to wreak their malice, when 
they could find no other means of eflTecting it, kept 
him from sleep; taking turns watch him, and 
• using such extieme diligence to keep him from rest. 


A speech surely, as Li\y obser\cs, in his preface to it (idr. 
40.) * l^morabiiii, et Romano pnmpe digna* As reported by 
that historian, it abundantly deserves perusal; and, toward it** 
conclusion in particular, must forcibly remind the reader of the 
eloquent pathos, with which the admirable Burko dmlores lira 
loss of his only sun, in his * Letter to tho Duke of B^drbrd,’ Ac.; 
as well as of the simpltHr, but perhaps &ot less aBbctin^, ]amenta>f 
tion of Loj^an, the lodian, descrlbeu in Morse's America, p. 18. 
Paullt in domof preettr sc, nemo superesty &c. The spirit of 
savageibuwcvcr, as might be expected, is nA>re iH harmony with 
that of the Eoman chieftain, than that of the Christian pafent. ^^IA 
the two former, the advantages accruing to t^eir respective courh 
friat form their consolation; tlie latter <prpsl(ate on the eMh, 
iiieiptjinfcignedly recognises tho divine justice, and in some degree 
sobmitt to It,* Ac. But the whdic passage k patl^tic beyeiurmjr^ 
4MiMudation.e 
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tbal at last he was quite wearied out dhd died 
Two of hifi s<ma also died: and the third, hatned 
Alexander, ifflftid to have been distinguished ibr his 
art in turning and other sniall work j and, having 
yerfoctly learned to speak and write the llonian 
Jangiiage, was etnphned by tlic magistrates as a 
cleik'% in which capacity he bhovied himscir icry 
sciviccablc and ingenious. 

Of the acts ofJ^Jmilius, with regard to Maeedon, 

the most acceptable to the Tloinans was, his biinging 

them so much money into the public trcasiiiy, thaf 

the people bad no occasum to pay any taxes till tho 

times of Ilirtius and Pansa, who weic consuls in the 

first war between Antony and A^inilins 

% 

had also the uncommon and peculiar happiness to 
be liighiv h(»noiued and carcsstd by the people, at 
the same time that he icinained attached to the 
p:!|trician i^nd did nothiinr to ingiatiaic himself 
with the commonalty, but uniformly acted in con¬ 
cert with men of the fiist rank in matters of govern¬ 
ment. Ihis conduct of his was subsequently ad¬ 
duced, as a rcjiroach to Scipio 'Africanus (the 
Younger) by ..Vjqiius. 'I'hese two, being then the 
most consideiable men in Rome, stood for the cen- 
sorsliip; the one hilling the senate and the nobility 
on his side, for the Appian family were alw^ays in 
that interest, and the other not only gieat in himself, 
but ever gicatly in favour with the people. When 
therefore Appius saw Scipio come into the Folrum 


This account we have fiom Diod. SiV. xxvi, (ap. Phot. 
PJtilip is laid to hdvc died betuio h's father, hut how or 
whore cajlftot he oolhict&d, because the books of Livy and Diodorus 
fifCKilos, trhich treat of those times, die lost 

was aremaikablc instance oi the pride of the Koninn 
f> fhliite, to bivp the l»on of a \<in^ibhed king for their clcifc; while 
’^“ledeSi.tHeSon ol'Frusas king of Bitl^nid, was cducalbd by 

fdthet 
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i 

attended a crowd of mean persons, and irtfeiuj- 
^'ho bad been slaves but who were d||e fo cabal, to 
influence the multitude, and to carryfcl bcfofe thcid 
either by soMcitatiou or clamour, he cried out, “ () 
Paulus jSimiliuS! groan^ groan from beneatli the 
** earth, to think that ^ndlius th# crier and Licin- 
niiis the rioter conduct thy son to tlie ccnsoiship!** 
It is no subject of wonder, however, that the cause 
of Scipio was espoused by the people, since he was 
continlially heaping kindnesses upon them. Ibit 
j^!lmiliiis, though he ranged hftinsclf on the side of 
the nobility, was as much beloved by the populace 
as the most insinuating of their (lemagoguc^i. This 
appeared in their bestowing upon him among other 
honouis that of the ccnsoi ship which is the most 
^tacred of all ofliccs, and whicli has high authority 
annexed to it in many respects, but particularly iu*^ 
the power of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. 
For tlie censois could expel from the senate any 
member who had acted in a manner unworthy of 
his station, and enroll any man of character in that 
body; and they could disgrace any one of the eques¬ 
trian order, who had behaved licentiously, by taking 
away his horse. They also look account of the 
■value of each man's estate, ancbiegistercd the num¬ 
ber ol’ the people. The ninnber of citizens, which 
^bnilius took, w a» three hundied and thiity-seven 
thousand four luiiidied and fifty-two. He declated 
Harcus -ililiniliu'. Lcpidus first senator, who had 
already four times anivctl at that dignity. He ex¬ 
pelled onl} three sv natois, who were men of no note; 
and both he and his collogue Marcius Philippus 
behaved with equal modbration, in qatamimog the^ 
conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important affairs whil<j he 
bore this office, he fell into distemper wlngh 

V 

He was chosen cemor with Q. PhilippuSy fmt years 

ffim hb second oonsuUhip. LWy, in relating the has 

w# dialed the extent, 0( thit ndthoritfttire Jv* $*) It 
aiSbUsM A. U. C. 3ii., A* C, it3.« * 



iigpl0||red dan^s^erous, but in tme uecam 

laMM tnreateniugi thoug^h it was still troublesome apA 
i^lfficuk: to b|Sluml* By the advic0 tberefore of 
his physicians fie sailed to Velia*°®, whe#^ lie i einaint 
ed a long time near tlu^ se% in a very retired ancf 
quiet situation. # In the mean time, the llciman^ 
deeply regretted his absenefe, and by Sequent c\- 
claaiations in the thcalres testified thtn'r anxious dc-» 
sire to sec him again* At last a public saciifice 
coming^on, which necessarily icquircd his attend-* 
ance, ^miiius seemii|tg now sudiciently recoveied 
returned to Rome; and ofFeicd that sacrifice, with 
the assistance of the other priests, amidst a prodi-* 
gions multitude of people, who loudly expiesscd 
their joy for his return. Next da}, he saciificcd 
again to the gods for his iccovery. JIaving finished 
* these rites, he rotiuncd home and went to bed; 
when suddenly bofoic lie could Icel the change he 
fell into a delinum, iii which he died tlie thiid 
day’*'^ having attained every thing iegarded asessen-* 
tial to the happiness of man. 

His funeial was conducted with wOndefful solcm*- 
nity; the cordial legard of the public did honour 
to his virtue, by the best and happiest obsequies. 
These did not consi^ in the pomp of gold, of ivory, 
or other expenses and paiadc of picpaiation ; but in 
esteem, in love, in veneration, expressed not only 
by bis counti ymen, but by his veiy enemies. For 
many of the SpaniauU, Ligurians, and l^lucedon- 
as happened to be tlicn at Rome and weio 
y<n$ng and robust, assisted in canning his bier; 


hero writes Elea instead of Velia, and calk it a town 
in ItMbv to Ittiom one of the same name in Greece. 

»;Ia* Ilf Ip* M, JTa 6B* a 

?*• Thetolttoto soma of the Macedonmn nobility, w ho were then 
It Maximus (II. x 3.) soys, it was like a second 

toirPlIhnius, to Iia\e »ose pei^onis assist in supnoiting his 
'ill was w4tn rcpiebentations of the uii>asters 

It was m#e honourable, in fact, than the toummi 
'ho Ditdled tin; it boto witness to his huiniuiliiri jialp 

only to m valnwr* ^ 



th^^ed followed it, calling J^milius i||l«l^ 
b^pcfactor and the preserver of th^ir ^untrics. FeSjf 
not only, at the time when he cAuered-them, 
“nad gained the chaiacter of humanity; uut continued 
pkewise to do them stjrvices, and to take care of 
them, as if they had been his liieiula and i elation s. 

The estate, which he loll behind him, scaicciy 
amounted to the sum of three hundied and seventy 
tliousand denarii, of which he appointed Iiis bons 
joint-hciis: but Scipio the youngtM, who hud been 
adopted into the opulent house of Alucamis, gave 
lip his part to his brother Such is the account, 
which wc have, of tlic life and ciiaractcr of J\iulus 


TIMOLi:ON AND PAULUS .KmiAV^ 

COMPAllLD. 


IF WC consid'^r these two gicat men, as histmy 
has represedted them, wc shall liiid no stiikiug dif* 
ference between them in the compaiison. Both 
waged wars with very rcspcclabjc enemies, the on© 
with the Macedonians, the other with the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; and both with e vtiaoi dinary success. One 
of them coiKpicied AJaccdon, and ciubhcd the house 
of Antigouus, wliich had flouiished in a succe&siuii 

Scipio h<wl picvioasly xlistinguislied himself by several 
cloDdtions to his uiotlicr aiul othci lonnc .ions. l|e appears Iniill^ed 
to have been a mo<!t gcneious rnfm, and woitliy of his dKint^icsted 
tathei. Fiutaieh, it should be obiened, i-. latbcr at variaai^ with 
Imnscif n vthat he here states about nulws' pioporty, as 
to Ins foiincr '‘tatt ment on the same^ubiecl, p QH5,* 

*'® A saMns? oi his to his sen St, ino h wofth luentto^^l *Jk 
j^d gent raj mvet giy<u» bank, but when he is led to Ui«itn(?Sf|w 
fite last necessity, or by a vfery lavoura&Jtf vt-rasion.* it is 
g^dby Sompionan, 4stlho, who aqyved 09 piilitary tiibuiit^mw 
at biegc ol Nupiantia. ^ 



?l*| ffiiOLEON AND 

jff «i|knjsin#“'; the oth^t expelled IManny iron 
and that inland to it’s ancient . 

it be liwiarked in j(Ii\'oiir of iiSmiliuM, that ftp 
engaged l^erseijs when in his full stren^h, and wh^ti 
bp had beaten the Romani ^ wheieas Tinioleon 
counteied Dion^ius, when reduced to \ cry desperatb 
circuinstaiices: but, on tlic other hand, it may be 
c)b^er\cci to,the advantage of Timoleon, that he sub¬ 
dued many tyrants, and defeated an immense army 
of Carthaginians wif h such forces as he could collect; 
not veteran and exicricnced li’oops like those of 
^^milius, but mercenaries and undisciplined men, 
l^ho had been accustomed to fight Only at their own 
pleasure. For e^ual exploits, with unequal means 
and preparations, are to be icfcrred to the general 
who performs them. 

In their employments, both paid a strict regard to 
j|g!ticc and int^fity. jEinilius was pi cpai cd from 
tfc first so toTieh.ue, by the laws and manners of 
Ills country ; but Timoleon’s probity was owing on* 
to himself. A proof of this is, that in the lime 
of ifimilius good* order iiiiiv^crsalJy prevailed among 
the Romans, through a spirit of ottdience to their 
Jaws and usages, and a icvercnce of their fellow- 
citizctls: whereas not one of the (Grecian generals, 
who commanded in Sicily, Kept himself uncorxnpted, 
OXcept Dion ; and many suhpccted that even he af- 
jpeted monaicliy, and dreamed of setting up a regal 
iliuthority like that in Lacedmnion. 'J'lmmus infbnns 
0$, that the Syracusans sent away Gylippus loaded 
||S(h Infntny, fbr his insatiable avaiice and rapacity 
Ulrhiie he had the command ^ and many writers give 

y* . t 


liKMfc only inclu|ies the princca regularly descended 
Wflhai AatiUpiitts 1.^ aithoat Noticing the occasional revolutions U 

accoiint of this general’s knaveries, which cn(|edl mi 

f bilged to % frcHi* 6paita* in order to avoid capital punish* ‘ 
the Life of Jb^8iUPd^« Vol. 111. p. 207.} and Died, fikxii 
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accounts misdemeanors and breach of arueles^ 

♦f which Imarax the Spai tan and CalHppus the A- 
thenian were guilty, in hopes of gafliing the sove¬ 
reignty of {Sicily. What were these men, however, 
and upon what power did they buihl such hopes? 
Pbarax was a follower of Dionysius? who was already 
expelled, and Callippus was an officer in the foreign 
troops in Dion’s service, liut Tmioleon was sent to 
be general of the Syracusans, at their own earnest 
request j he had not an army to pro\idc, but found 
one ready formed w^hich cheerfoll} obeyed his orders: 
and yet he employed thih power for no other end, 
than tlie destination of their oppressive masters. 

Yet again, it is w'orthy of our admiration in 
lius, that though he subdued so opulent a kingdom, 
he did not add a single drachma to his own sub¬ 
stance. He would not touch, nor even look upon 
the money himself, though he gilre inanv libe^l 
gifts to others. I do not, however, blame TimoldOn 
for having accepted a handsome house and lands: 
for it is no disgrace to ha\ e accepted something out 
of so much, thoqgh to have accepted nothing would 
have been better. That io the most consummate 
virtue, which shows itself to be a))ove pecuniary con¬ 
siderations, even when it has tlie best claim to them. 

As some bodies arc able to bear heat, and others 
cold, but those are the strongest which arc equally 
£t to endure cither; so the vigour and firmne^ of 
those minds arc the greatest, which are neither elated 
by prosperity nor broken by adversity. And, in this 
respect, JEinilius appears to have been superior f for 
in the grievous and se\cre inislbrtunt of the loss of 
his sons he maintained the same steadiness and dig¬ 
nity of carriage, as in the nudst of the highest suc¬ 
cess. But Timoleon, when he had acted with regSrd 
to his brother as a patriot ought to do“'*, did rtpt let 
his reason support him against his griefs bulirfe^ 

The iqiprobation hcie givebf to fi'dldpidu exposes our abtbsr 
ftprepeste^ aad very severe, rebol^es from the piety ofJbis sthristliui* 
anootathr^* ' i 

VOL. ir. Z 
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coming a prey to sorrow and remorse, for the space 
t)f twenty years, he could not so much as look upon 
the place wh^e the public business was transacted, 
much less t<ake a part in it. A man should, indeed, 
be afraid and ashamed of what is really shametiii; 
but to shrink under every reflection upon his charac¬ 
ter, though it implies an ingenuousness and delicacy 
of temper, has nothing in it of true greatness of 
mind. 
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Hrjlexhtns on Ihf cxmlempt of death. Whether^ ot notf a gaiertd 
shoahl raxhlif expose himself to danger, Moblc extraction of Pclo- 
jtidas. Ills mariutge. Character oj Pelopidas ; and llpamin^das. 
Their inttwacy. The higher orders^ supported by the HpartanSf 
establish an oligatchy at Thebes, Distress lyf' the Thebans. 
Their exiles sneH i eceived at Athens. Plan concerted by Pelopidas 
for the d^iverance of Thebes. He secretly, •udth some other ct»«* 
spiralors, entei s the city. They apprehend that they are discovered/ 
and ate much alai-med upon the occa/ian: bid arc re-assured by 
f^haron .* have a second alarm: Jirst despatch Archies; and after^ 
mird Lcontidas and Ilypates : are assisted by Dpaminondas and 
(Sorgias. Ptlopidas is elected JSan/tarch, This conspiracy com” 
flared with that ly' Thrasylndus. The Sfuirtans invade JiceatUs. 
Pelopidas* stratagem. The 2'hebans gain several advantages* 
'Their unsnccesyid aHerupt upon Orchemenus. Battle of Tegyra^ 
in which the Spartans are defeaied. Origin o/* ike Saot'ed Band, 
flow employed by Pelopidas. Ckombrotm^ king of Sparta, 
marches against the Thebans. Pdopidas* perplexing dream. 
Battle of LeuctrOf gained by Epaminondas and Pdopidas, They 
invade iMconia. Charge broiSght againd them, Pelopidas pro-^ 
enres the condemnation of the orator Meneebdas : is sent against 
Alexander, tyrant o/* Phene t passes into Mneedon .* praoeeds to 
Thessaly as embassador, and is drained prisoner bif\Atfmililder, 
Ills indignant behaviour upon the occasion. lie is pdeased by 
dEpamimndas: and sent embassador mta Persia, His siU 0 :st, 
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llis ‘iOsinteresfedness puts thr other gene} ah to the Ihish. lie 
ntarches a second Ume against Alecandtr: and falls in battle. 
AjfliciioH of the ar^nij, Mngmjlvente of his infernunt. lleftenons 
upon xokal constitutes the real grandeur of generals. 7 he iprint 
of Pheree is compelled to submit to the Theians : perishes b)( a 
conspiracy. 


Cato the Elder, hearing some one commend a 
man who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, 
made this just observation, that “ there was a gieat 
“ ditl'erence between a due regaid to valour, and a 
** contempt of lite.” To this pin pose there is a 
Story of one ot the soldiers of Antigoniis, who was 
astdnishingJy braye, but of an unhealthy complexion 
and bad habit o^ body. The king inquiring the 
cause of his paleness, he acknowlerlgcd that he had 
a,private infiimity. He theicfne gave his physi- 
cians a strict charge that, if any i eirredy could be 
found, they should apply it with the utmost care. 
Thus the man was cured; after which he no longer 
courted danger, nor risked his person as before. 
Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express his wonder at the change. 'Fhe 
soldier did not conceal the real cause; “ You, sire,*' 
said he, “ have rendered me less bold by delivering 
“ me fiom that misery, wliich made my life of no 
“ account to me From the same mode of 
arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the 
Spartans j It was no matter of wonder, that they 

veutiired their Jives freely in battle, since death 
“ was a deliverance to them from such a train of 

* Lttcuilus’ soldier, in Horace, acted and ansvrered his general 
predaely on (he same principle t 

IbU eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit. 

% Hor. Ep. II. ii. 40.* 
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labours, anil from such -wretched diet.” - It was 
natural for the Sybarites *, a people dissolved,in lux¬ 
ury and pleasure, to think that they, who despised 
death, did it not from a love of virtue and honour, 
but because they were weary of lite. But, in fact, 
the Lacedmiuoiiiaus thought it a pleasure either to 
live or to die, as virtue and right reason directed j 
and so this epitaph Leslities : 

Kor life nor deatii llicy deem’d the happier state, 

But life tljat’s di<jiiified, or death that’s ^jreat. 


For neither is the avoiding of death to be censured, 
if a man be not dishonourably fond of life ; nor is the 
meeting it with courage to be commended, if he be 
disgusted with life. Ilcncc it is, that Ilomcr leads 
out the boldest and bravest of his warriors to battle 


always well-armed; and the (Jrecian lawgi\ers puniish 
him, who throws away hia shield. Hot liini who loses 
Ins sword or his spear; thus instructing us that the 
first care of every man, especially o^‘e^ery governor 
of a city o;* commander of an army, sliould be to de¬ 
fend liiinsclf, and after tliai to think of annoying the 
enemy. For if (according to the comparison made 
by Iphicrates the lig'H-hnned resemble the hands, 
the cavalry the feet, the rsain-Wly of infantry the 
breast, and the general the head ; then that general 


who suffers llilu^cif to be hurried awav bv hi* im- 


* The S\barites were a colony of (who oottlod iu ancienl 
tiiues on the frulfof TdieiUuui. The iclicity of their t.itu.ilion, co- 
operaling with their wealth aiul ))o.v(‘r, Jr. \v them into a pi'OverlJal 
decree of liixiii’j. Bat il is not cast to t redit the extravagant thingii, 
which Atheniciis. (\u. n.Idles oi’lheni. 

One of the most ndicurou'*, however, it may lie amusing^ to intro¬ 
duce. A S>i)arite, happoiiing to see a man digtjing, crieJ out that 
‘ it had giv(n him a rupture:’ mid anothet, to w’hoiu ht‘was rc« 
luting his calamity, said, * the very hearing of it gave him a pain 
in his side !’ One of thorn is poinewhere suiiJ to have beoii ity:on- 
veni<‘nccd by the folding ol’a rose-leaf upon his couch! * 

Their chiifeiiy whicli .at first mis called Syb.ins, from of 

that name, was afVerward named 'thurium or Tliurii. 

’ An illustrious Atheiiiiin gortoral, wJio riJised hi»n.»eif by !ii» merit 
from obscurity,* 
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petuosify, so a** to expose himself to needless hazards, 
not oiiiy clidaagors his own life, hut those likewise 
of his whole army whose safety depends upon his. 
Callicratidas therefore, tlioiigh otherwise an eminent 
man, did not judiciously answer the soothsayer, who 
desired him not to expose himself to danger, be¬ 
cause the entrails of the victim threatened his life : 

Sparta,” said he, “ is not bound up in one man.” 
For in battle he was indeed but one, when acting 
under the orders of another, whether at sea or land : 
but, w’hcn he had the command, he virtually com¬ 
prehended the whole force ia himself; so that he 
was no longer a single jjerson, as such mcinbei •» must 
perish with him. Much better was the saving of old 
Antigomis, when he was about to engage in a sca- 
tight near the isle of Andros. Somebody obaerxed to 
hiAj, that the enemy’s fleet was consideiably larger 
than his; For hnw many ships then wilt thou reckon 
“ me ?” He represented the importance of the com¬ 
mander as great, which in liict it is, when he is a man 
of experience and valour; and the first duty of such 
a one is to preserve him, who preserves the whole. 

Hence wc must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians 
th6 w'oimds which he had icccivcd as their general, 
and his shield pierced with a spear : “ I for my part,” 
said he, “ was much ashamed, when at the siege of 
** Samos a javelin fell near me ; as if 1 had behaved 
** too much like a young man, and not in a manner 
becoming the commander of so large an arma- 
ment.” For where the scale of the whole action 
tutna upon the general’s hazarding his own person, 
there he is to sta^id the combat and to brave the 
tnoht iniinincnt ejanger, without regarding those who 
Stjy that a good general should die of old age, or at 
an old man: but when the advantage to be 
tr6t||>ed from his personal bravery is only small, and 
kll 18 lost in case of a miscarriage, no one then cx- 
pectiii* the exploits of the soldier to be achieved by tho 
risk of the genorid. 
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Thus much I thought proper to premise before 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were both 
great men, and both perished by theirrashnes%. Both 
were excellent soldiers, both did honour to thek 
country by their exquisite generalship, and both had 
the most formidable adversaries to deal with; for tlie 
one defeated Annibal, till that time invincible, and 
the other conquered the Lacedaemonians, who were 
masters both by sea and land ; and yet at last they 
both threw away their lives, and spilled their blood 
without any sort of discretion, when the times most 
required such men and such generals. From this 
resemblance between them, we have composed their 
Lives as parallels to each other. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illus* 
trious family in Thebes, as was also Kpaminondaau 
Brought up in affluence, and coming in his youth tp 
a large estate, he applied himscb' to relieve such 
necessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to show 
that he was really the master of his riches, and not 
their slave. *For most men, as Aristotle says, either 
through ^covetousness make no use of their wealth, 
or else abuse it tlirongh prodigality; and theae live 
in perpetual slavery to ])leasurc, as those do to ccasc* 
less toil. The Thebans, with grateful hearts, enjoy-? 
ed the liberality and munificence of Pelopidas; Bpat 
minondas alone could not be persuaded to share in 
it. Pelopidas however partook in the poverty of his 
friend, glorying in a plainness of dress and slender* 
ness of diet, indefatigable in labour, and plain and 
open in his military conduct. In short, he was like 
Capancus in Euripides, 

Whose opulence was great, and yet hi# heart 

Not therefore proud. * 

He looked upon it, indeed, as a disgrace to 
more upon his own person, than the pc^r^ Thpbao. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty wks his inpWtaPc^^ 
and consequently familiar to him i but he made it 
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still more light and easy by philosophy, and by the 
uniform siinpiioity of his liife. 

PelO()idas married into a noble fanjily, and had 
several children ; but setting no higher value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to the 
conceins of the commonwealth, he impaired his sub¬ 
stance. And when his friends admonished him that 
“ money, which lie neglected, was a very necessary 
thing;’* “ It is necessary indeed,** said he, ** for 
“ Nicodonins there,** pointing to a man that was 
lame and blind ^ 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to 
every virtue, but Pelopidas cldighted more in the 
exercises of the body, and Epaminondas in the im¬ 
provement of the mind; and the one diverted himself 
in the WTCstling-iing or in hunting, while the other 
spent his hours of leisure in hearing or reading some- 
ihittg in jiliilosophy. Among the many things rc- 
flectmg glory upon both, there was nothing which 
men of sense so much admired, as the stiict and 
inviolable iiiendship that subsisted between them 
from first to last, in all their higli stations, military 
and civiL Eor if we consider the administration of 
Aristides and Thomistocles, of Cimoii and Pt‘ricles, 
of Nicias and Aicibiadcs, how much the common 
interest was injured by tlieir dissensions, their envy 
and jcaloUvsy of each other; and then cast our eyes 
upon the mutual kindness and esteem, which Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas iiniolably preserved; we 
may faiily and ju lly call these eollegucs in civil 
government and miliLary command, no( those, wdiose 
study it w'as to get the better of each other rather 
than of* the enemy. The true cause of the difl‘erence 
was the virtue of these 'i'liebans, which led them not 
to seek in any of their mcasiues their own honour 

* Thu may be very Ix'roical: but it is purely not justifiable in the 
<0 waste t)ie propuity poumiicted to their stewardship. How 
more correct Oicoio’s estimate of the great man's duty; 
mefoTtuna wajus qm,m ut posits, nee natura tun 
^uamplurimos** 
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and wealth, pursuits always attended with envy and 
strife : but, being both inspired from th^ first with a 
divine ardour to raise their country to the siinuhil of 
glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of the 
achievements ot each other, as if they had been their 
own. 

Alany how’cver are of o[)inion that tlicir extraor¬ 
dinary friendship took ilN rise from the campaign 
w'hich they made at Mantinea’, among the succours 
sent by the Thebans to the Laccdicmonians, who as 
yet were their triends and^ allies. For being ]jl:iced 
together in the hcavy-a|p}cd infantry, and engaged 
with the Arcadians, that wing ol‘ the Lacediemonians 
in which they were stationed gave way and was 
broken: ui)oii which Pciopidas and Kpaininondas 
locked their shield i together, and repult^ed all that 
attacked them ; till at PcIo[)idas, having received 
seven deep wounds, fell upon a liciip of b lends atid 
enemies who lay dead together. E[)aminondas, 
though he thought thei*e was no liie in him, yet stood 
forward to detend his body and his arms, and being 
'determined to die railter than leave his companion 
in the power of enemies, engaged with numbers 
at once. He was now in e\treine danger, being 
wounded in the breast uith a spear and in tlie arm 
with a sw’ord, when Agesipolis king of the I^aecdiO- 
inonians brought siieeours I’rom the other wing, and 
beyond ail expec“tatioii rcsencxi them both. 

After this, the .Spartans in aj^pcaiance ('onlii)ued 
to treat the Thebans as fiends and allies % but in 


. ^ We niu‘it t ikt* cure nof fo cnirouj’d this with the ftiwous battle 
«t Mantni< i, iu whu'h IL)) imuioi ’as\uii< $•! >in. For thut battle wOm 
iouglit aguinst th(' Laccchefiionuiiift, and this for thenr, 'J bo aettoft 
here t^okon oi' was probably about t>J. xcviti. U. (See Piod. Sic. 

XV. 50 

< During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta found a very 
fitithful ullv ni the Thebans; unJ, under the coiintoiianCe of SpiHtta, 
tlie Tliebatis recovered the goveiiniicnt of Btoolia, of which 
had been deprived on account of their defection to the Persi^h^* 
length however they grew so powerful and headstrong, that . 
whW the Peace of Antaiadas came to he subscribed to^ they re- 

• 9 
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reality they were suspicious of their spit it and tlicir 

? iOwer j more particularly they hated the party of 
sinenias and Androciides, in which Pclopidas had 
ranged himself, as attached to liberty and a popular 
government. Archias, Leontidas, and Philip there* 
fore, men inclined to an oligarchy and rich withal 
and ambitious, persuaded rhcebidas the Lacedae¬ 
monian, who was marching by Tliebes with a body 
of tioops^, to seize the castle called Cadmea, to 
drive the opposite part^ f^ut of the city, and to place 
the administration in the hands of the nobility, sub* 

i *ect to the inspection of the Lacedasmanians. Phcc- 
lidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly during the feast of the Thes- 
mophoria made himself master ol* the citadel, and 
having seized Ismenias carried him to Lacedaemon, 
where he was shortly afterward put to death. Pclo¬ 
pidas, Pheretticus, and AndroeJides, with many 
otheis that fled, were sentenced to banishment. But 
Epaminondas remained upon the spot, being despised 
for his philosophy as a man w ho^ would not inter¬ 
meddle with anairs, and for his poVerty as a man of 
no power. 

Though the l^acedaemonians took the command 
of the army fiom Phtebidas, and fined him a hun¬ 
dred thousand drachmas, they nevertheless kept a 


fuhed tlu'ir concurrence^ and were m ith no small difficulty over¬ 
lived and foiced into irby the confedcratr s. We Itain indeed 
from Poh bins tliat though the liatcdcBmoaums at that peace de¬ 
clared all the Grecian cities free, they did not mthdiaw their gar- 
nitons from any one of them. 

r Phoebidas was marching against Olynthus, at that time be¬ 
sieged by the LfM^dannonians under his brother Eudamidas, irhen 
lij^ntidaS or Leontiades f Xenoph. TIellen. v., nhom see) one of the 
two polemarchs, betrayeu to him the town and citadel of Thebes. 
Ismenias Has the other polcmarcli. 

* The women weie celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. (L.) 
It was the chief of those instituted m honour of Ceres, and cotn- 
Ittemorated at onep thbse two greatest of human blessings, the 
tHdablisbtncnt of and the introduction of apiculture. Abeut 
iPa institution, authors widely differ; but for it’s ceremonies sea 
MauMitts, Gmo, Mm* iv., St M. du Theil, Acttk des liuiqript. xxxlx.* 
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^^arrison in the Cadinea, All the rest of Greece wst* 
surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punishing the 
actor and yet authorising the action As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of goveru- 
znent, and were brought into subjection by Arcbiai^ 
and Lcontidas, there was no room for them to hope 
to be delivered from the new tyranny; which was 
so effectually supported by the power of the Spartans, 
that it could not be pulled down without subvertin|;; 
their dominion both by sea and land. 

Leontidas nevertheless, having received intelli¬ 
gence that the exiles wtjjre at Atheirs, and that tlicy 
were treated there with great regard bv the i)eople 
and not less respected by the nobility, formed secret 
designs against their lives. For this purpose he em¬ 
ployed certain unknown assassins, who took off An- 
droeJides; but all the rest escaped. Letters werct 
also sent to tlic Athenians from Sparta, insisting tliat 
they should not harbour or encourage the exiles, but 
drive them out-as persons declared by the confe¬ 
derates to be common enemies: but the Athenians, 
agreeably tft their usual and natural humanity, as 
well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, would not 
suffer the smallest injury to be done to them. For 
the Thebans bad strenuously assisted in restoring the 
democracy at Athens, having made a decree that if 
any Athenian should march armed through Ba'otia 
against the tyrants, he sliould not meet with the^ 
slightest hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Felopidas, though he was one of the youngest 

1 

® Polybius, in bis fourth book, spccil^nig of an equally atroqtous 
piece of conduct in the ttolians, ha>^ paintod this foul action of the 
Lacedaemonians itt it's true colours. * To bhut il’t* eyes, in ord^ 
to hinder others from seeing it,* in the ostrich indeed is mofcly 
foolish; but in man it is at least as profligate as it is foolish, 
generally as fatal. See also Diod. Sic. xv. Li)J. What mockery 
Was it then in Agesilaus, vvlio hypocritically asked, ‘ In wftat 
king of Persia was greater than himself, if ho were not more jastr 
to stand up as Plioehidus' apologist 1*^ , 

Xenophon, m the account whicli he gives oi this teanteetton, 
does not so mticb as rasention Pelopidas, Iiis silence in this respect 
' 12 
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applied to each exile in particular, as well as ha- 
rah|»iied them in a body; urging, “ That it was both 
** dishonourable and impious to leave their native 
** city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy, and 
meanly contented with their own lives and* safety 
to wait for the decrees of the Athenians and to 
** pay their court to the j>opular Orators : and that 
** they oiiglit to run every hazard in so glorious a 
cause imitating the courage and patriotism of 
** Thrasjdmlus; lor, as lie advanced from Thebes 
** to crusli the tyrants in Athens, so should they 
** march from Athens to deliver Thebes.” 

Thus ])crsund{‘d tt) adopt his proposal, they sent 
privately to their friends who were left behind in 
Thebes to acejuaint them \\ii!i their resolution, wliich 
was Jiighly appr{)\ed ; and C’haron, a person of the 
first rank, o.'f^red Ills liouse fiir (heir rccopfion. 
IHtilidas fimiid means to be appointed secretary to 
Arcliias and Philip, who were then polcmarehs; and, 
as lor Kpamiiiuiidas ", he had taken pains all along 
to inspire the }outh wiih sentiment^ of bravery. For 
he desired them ia the })ublic excrciscsF, to try the 
Xracedicmoniuiis at wrestling; and when he saw 
them clatbd \\ith success, he used to tell them by 
Way of reproof, “ That they should rather be 
“ ashamed of their meanness of spirit in remaining 
subject to thfi'se, to whom in sUcngtli they wen* 
so much superior.” 

A day being fi\ed for carrying their design into 
execution, it wa< agrccii among tlie exiles that Phe- 
renicus with the rest sliould stay at Thriasiiun 

VM probably to bis purtiala} for Iiis hero A^csilaus, whose 

glery heaiight thi<»k wcild be tx-liphi'il bj that of Folopidas and his 
^lio^'Ue bpamiuoixla!): Ibi of tt>c lattor, alno, ho speaks very 

gpadopfly* 

This is all the pirt, which Plutarch assigns to Epaminonda^ lo 
enterprise. Ills excuse lor not otigaging farther in it was, that 
would not di|j his hands in tho blood of his fuUow-citizens.* 
is more fully stated in our autlnjr’s Treatise up^ the Qenins , 
^i'SlIfccrates.^ 

•*, yl tpwn near mount Citharon.* 
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wmic a few of the youngest should first att€ifU|>t to 
get entrance into the city j and that, if these hap* 
pened to be surprised by the enemy, the others 
should take care to provide for their children and 
their parents. Telopidas was the first who offered 
to be of this party; and after him Melon, Deinp- 
clideSj and Tiieapompus, all men of noble blood, 
nnifed to each other by tlie most faithful friendship, 
and who never had liad any contest but which should 
be foremost in the race of glory and valour. These 
ad\cntiircrs to the number of twelve, having em¬ 
braced those who stayed behind, and sent a messen¬ 
ger before them to Charon, set out in their under¬ 
garments with dogs and hunting-poles: that none 
who met them might have any suspicion of what 
they were about, and that they might seem to be 
only hunters beating about for game. 

When their mtssengor came to Charon, and ac* 
quainted him that they were on tlie way to I'hebcs, 
the near approach of danger made not the least 
change in his resolution : he behaved like a man of 
honour, and prepared to receive them. Ilippostheni- 
das, who was also in the secret, was not by any 
means a bad man, but rather a f riend to his country 
and to the exiles; yet he ■ wanted that firmness, 
which the present emergency and the hazardous 
point of execution recpiirwl. lie grew giddy, as it 
wore, at the thought of* the great danger, into which 
they were about to plunge; and at last opened his 
eyes enough to sec, that they weie attempting to 
shake the Lacedaemonian government, and to free 
themselves from that power, without any other de¬ 
pendence than that of* a few indigent persons and 
exiles He therefore went to his own house with- 

• 

** Jt was not mere gitWiness, which turnwl him round. It oc¬ 
curred to him that the gurribon of fifteen hund'ed men would ovcC* 
match them, even if they sitould succeed in despatching the tyranttt; 
tUtit two veiy excellent olGcers were to boon guard that very night, , 
and that the Thespian .soUUerfe had been that day ordered under 
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tKmtmvhff a word, and despatched one ofliis fHends 
*<0 Melon and PelopxVfas to desire them to defer their 
OiifJerpnse fer the prebcnt, to return to Athens, and 
to wait till a more favourable opportunity sliould offer. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
Upon this business, went home in all haste, took his 
horse out of the stable, and called for the bridle. 
His wife being at a loss, and not able to find it, said 
ahe had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this words 
tU'ORe, and mutual reproaclics followed; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the 
journey might be fatal both to him and to those that 
^ent him. So that Chlidon having spent great part 
of the day in this squabble, and looking upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid aside all tlioughts of 
the j )u» ne;, and went elsewhere. So nearly was 
this noble and gloiious undertaking disconcerted at 
•the very outset. 

Pelopidcis and his company, now in the dress of 
peasants, dividcil and entered the town at diflerent 
Cjuarters, w’hile it was }*ct day. And as the cold 
weather was seating in, there liap^icned to be a sharp 
wind and a shower ol* snow, winch concealed them 
the better, most people retiring into their houses to 
Hvoid the inclemency of the weather. But those 
who were conceVned in the affair received them as 
they came, and conducted them immediately to 
Cliaron’s house; the c.viles and others making up 
the number of forty eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus; 
Philidas, their secretary, knew' (as wc ha\c stated) 
the W'holc design of the exiles, and omitted nothing 
which might contribute to it\s success. He had in¬ 
vited Archias and Iffiilip some time before to an en¬ 
tertainment 4it his house on that day, and promised 
to ihtfoducc to them some women, in ordej? that 
those w’ho were to attack them might find them dis¬ 
solved in wine and pleasure They had not yet 


Pt'ib&psat Orst h« really inteinjed to introduce some women 
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drunk very deeply, wben. a report reached thettlf 
wliich though not false seemed uncertain *and ob¬ 
scure, that the exiles were concealed somewhei^ in 
the city. And, though Philidas endeavoured to 
turn the discourse, Arenias sent an officer to Charon 
to command his immediate attendance. By this time 
it was grown dark, and l^elopidas and Iiis companions 
were preparing tor action, having already put on 
their breast-plates and girded their swords, when 
suddenly there was a knocking at the door: upon 
which some one ran to it, and asked what the per¬ 
son’s business was; and having learned from the 
officer, that he was sent by the polemarchs to fetch 
Charon, brought back the news in great confusion. 
They were unanimous iu their opinion, that the affair 
was discovered, and that they were all lost, before 
they had performed any thing wliich became their 
valour. Nevcrtlieless, they thought it proper that 
Charon should obey the order, and go boldly to the 
tyrants. Charon was a man of the utmost intrepi¬ 
dity and courage in dangers, which threatened only 
himself; butjie was at that time much affected on ac¬ 
count of his Iricnds, and afraid that he should incur 
some suspicion of treachery, if so many brave citi¬ 
zens should perish. As he was on the point there¬ 
fore of setting olF, he took his Son w^ho was yet a 
child, but of a beauty and strength beyond his co¬ 
evals, out of the women’s apartment, and put him 
into the hands of Peloj)idas; desiring, “ I'hat if be 
found him a traitor, lie \vonld treat tliat child as 
an enemy, and not spare his life.” Many of them 
shed tears, w^hen they saw the concern and mag- 
unnimity of Charon ; and all expressed their uneasi- 
licss at his thinking any of tlicm so dastardly, and so 
much disconcerted with the present ganger, as to be 
capable of suspecting or blaming him in the loastt 
They entreated him therefore not to leave his sou 

(or, aA it is in the original, rm * married women*), 

and the (h'cs^ing up of the exiles in feniule habits was an fUter- 
thought. 
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with theiSa, but to send hirp oat of the reach of what 
might pOs'JsibJy happen, to some place where, safe 
0001 the tvmhts, he might be brought up to be att 
avenger of his country and his friends. But Charon 
refused to remove him ; “ For what life/' said he, 
** or what deliverance could I wish him, that would 
be more glorious than his falling honourably with 
** his father and so many of his friends ?** He then 
addressed himself in prayer to the gods, and having 
embraced and encouraged them all, went out; en¬ 
deavouring by the way to compose himself, to form 
lus countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very 
different from the real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, 
Archias and Pliilidas went out to him and said. 
What persons arc those, Charon, who (as we are 
told) have lately come into the town, and are 
** concejiJed and countenanced by some of* the citi- 
^ zens P* Charon was a little fluttered at first, but 
lOon recovering himself asked, “ Who the persons 
“ they spoke of were, and by w’hom harboured?'* 
And, finding that Archias had no" clear account of 
the matter, lie concluded thence that his information 
was not derived from any person privy to the design, 
atid therefore said; “ Pray do not disturb your- 
“ selves with vain rumours: I wdii make, however, 
the best incpiiry I can; for perhaps nothing of 
this kind ought to be disregarded." Philidas, who 
was by, ctimniended his prudence, and conducting 
Archias in again plied him strongly with liquor, and 
prolonged the carousal by keeping up their expecta¬ 
tion of the women. 

When Charon returned home, he found his friends 
prepared* not to conquer or to preserve their lives, 
but to sell thc^ip dearly and to fall gloriously. To 
Felopidas he told the truth, but he concealed it from* 
the rest, pretending that Archias had discoursed 
■with him about other matters 


H iThere appears no necewity for this arti6ce; and Plutardt io* 
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• Tli« first storm was scarcely blown over tbeni^ 
when fortune raised a second. For there arrived an 
express from Athens with a letter from Armies# 
high-priest there, to Archias his name*sake and par¬ 
ticular friend, not filled with vain and groun^ess 
Surmises, but containing (as was subsequently dis¬ 
covered) a cleai^narrative of the whole afikir. The 
messenger being admitted to Archias now almost 
intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said; llje 
“ person, who sent this, desired that it might be 

read immediately, for it contains business of great 

importance.” But Archias, receiving it, said 
smiling, ‘‘ Business to-morrow.” He then pUt it 
under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the con¬ 
versation with Philidas. This saying (‘ Business 
to-morrow*) passed into a proverb, and so continues 
among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execu¬ 
tion of their purpose, they divided themselves into 
two bodies, and sallied out. Pelopidas and Damo- 
clidas went against Leontidas and Hypateswho 
were neighbours, and Charon and Melon against 
Archias and Philip. Charon and his company put 
women's clothes over their armour, and wore thick 
wreaths of pine and poplar upon their heads to 
shadow their faces. As soon as they came to the 
door of the room where the guests were, the com¬ 
pany shouted and clapped their hands, believing 
them to be the women, whom they had so long ex¬ 
pected. When the pretended women had looked 
round the room, and distinctly noted all the guests, 
they drew their swords; and, assailing Archias and 
Philip across the table, showed who they were* A 

deSd m fiis Treatise upon the GeeiiAft of SocnUes, rnjrs 

that Charon came back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant 
(Countenance* and gave them all an account of what had pawsd 
without the least disguise. 

** These had not been invited to tho, entertainment, becaiMie 
Archias, eXP^ng to meet a woman of great distinction, did not 
dimose ttuuXeohudas should be there. 

VOt* tU 2 A 
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imall part of the company, were persuaded by Pin- 
tiot to intermeddle; the rest engaged in the 
combat, and stood up tor tlie polemarcbs, but being 
disordered with wine, were easily despatched. 

I^lopidas and his party had a more difhcult affair 
of it *, for they had to do with Leontida% a sober and 
vsHiant man. They found the dc^made fast, as ho 
was gone to bed, and knocked 7 )ong time betbre 
any body heard. At last, a servant perceived it, 
and came down and removed the bar 5 which he hatl 
no sooner done, than they pushed open the door, 
aod rushing in threw t!ie man down, and ran to the 
bed-chamber, i.eontidas, conjecturing by the noise 
and trampling what the matter was, leaped from his 
bed and seized his sword ; but he forgot to put emt 
the lamps, which had he done, it would have IcA 
tl]iein to full foul oil each other in the dark. Being 
therefbre fully deposed to view, he met them at the 
door, and with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, the 
first man who attempted to enter, dead at his feel. 
He next encountered Pclopidas, and the narrow¬ 
ness of the door, together with the dead body of 
Cephisodorus lying in the way, made the dispute 
long and doubtful. At last Pclopidas prevailed, and 
having slain Leontidas, marched immediately with 
his little band against ilypates. They got into his 
luHisc in the same manner, as they Hud done into 
the other: but he quickly perceived them, and made 
his escape into a neigliboiir’s house, whither they 
followed and despatched him. 

Their business being tlius completely finished, 
thfy joined Melon, and sent for the exiles whom 
they hi^ left in Attica. They proclaimed liberty 
to all the Thebans and armed such as came over 
to their party/ taking down the spoils that were 
suspended upon the porticos, and the arms out 


o pdopiiifts also «ant PhiUdas to all Uie is the city^ to ee- 
labe thote bmv0 Tbtbwa, whem the tjWHiiuehl SpArtnos bad keM 
fa fklfers. . 4 . % 
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the shops of €he armour6rs and sword^cutlers* Epi- 
rainondas atid Gorgidas came to their* assistatloe» 
with a considerable body of young meh, and a stilect 
number of the old, whom they had collected atid 
armed. 

The whole dty was now in the utmost terror and 
confusion 5 the* houses were filled with li^itsf and 
the streets with men running to and fro. The peo¬ 
ple, however, did not yet assemble; but being Mtd- 
nished at what had happened, and knowing nothing 
with certainty, waited with impatience for the day. 
It seems therefore to have been a great error in the 
Spartan oificers, that they did not immediately sally 
out, and fall upon them; for their garrison consist¬ 
ed of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
besides by many people from the city. But terrified 
by the shouts, the lights, the hurry, and the univer¬ 
sal confusion, they contented themselves with keep¬ 
ing possession of the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came 
in armed: the people complied witli the summons 
to assemble*; and Epaininondas and Gorgidas pre¬ 
sented to them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded 
by the priests, wlio carried garlands in their handsr, 
and called upon tlte citizens to exert themselves for 
their gods and their country. Roused by this ap¬ 
pearance, the whole assembly stood up, and received 
them with loud acclamations as their benefiictosa 
and deliverers. 

Pelopidas then elected governor of Bteotia,’ togea* 
ther with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked 
up and attacked the citadel; anscious to drive out 
the LacedaBinonians and to recover the Cadmea^^ 

** As it is not probable that the regainitti bf 10 a phiee 
should be the work of a day, or have been ejected ivith so^eH % 
force as Pelopidas then had, we must have recourse to Diod. aia 
fxvL £5.) ami Xenofdion (Hdleti. v«), who inform us that tl^ 
Atheniens, esrfy the next momfog after five smziifg on the city, 
lent the TlNBb4a,geti«»r«& dVethoiijMi^ foot^and two thiMMd 
miller the commuM of Xemmhon; cmd that severid tutoer hemes 
ef troops eaxae in ftoa the cities of Boeofia^ to fiiriMaklm of ebe s i f 

%A% 
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\>^ore succours could arrive from Sparta. And, 
' he was but a little before^hand with them ; 

^ they had* but just surrendered the place, and 
< were returning home according to capitulation, when 
they met Cleombrotus at Mcgara marching toward 
Tliebcs with a large army. The Spartans called to 
account tlie three Iiarmoslae or Officers, who had 
commanded in the Cadmea, and signed the capitu- 
laUon* Ilcrmippidas and Arcissus were executed 
for ^ty and upon the third, named l^ysaoridjis, so 
severe a fine was imposed that he was forced to quit 
Peloponnesus 

This action of Pelopidas*® was by the Greeks 
called^ ‘ sister to that of Thrasybulus,* on account 
of their near resemblance, not only in respect of the 
great virtues of the men and the difficulties which 
they had to encounter, but the success with which 
they were crowned by fbrtune. For it is not easy 
to find another instance so remarkable, of the few 
overcoming the many and the weak the strong, 
merely by dint of courage and conduct, and by these 
Bilans procuring such signal advantages to their 
country. But the change of affairs, which fidlowed 
this action, rendeied it still more glorious. For the 
war which humbled the pride of the Spartans, and 
•deprived them of their empire both by sea and land, 
originated from that night $ when Pelopidas without 
taking towu or castle, but being only one out of 


jAVen thousaitid more; tliat Pelopidas besieged the place in fx)rni 
with them, tnd that it licld out several days, aud at length sur- 
rendOred tor want of provisions. 

** It WM d maxim with the Spartans, to die swonl in hand in the 
defence of a place committed to their care. 

M. pooler gives a long parallel between the conduct of this 
Olid that of the prince of Monaco, in driving a Spanish gar- 
rmofi ma, ^hm town; (U) « Uh a view chiefly (as he says) of sbmir 
tog, that nutarcb is able to suggest hints for enterprise* nod per* 
formanees eqita} to those, wld^ wore the gfory or tba most re* 
fiQwmd of ttotiquitw The exploit as welt 

IIS enormities the Thirty Tyranii, pbm Im fl«|ielted fm 

and Sic, xlv. 32, ^ r. 
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fiwrcive who entered a private house, loosened and 
Broke to pieces (if we may express truth by a m^ta* 
phor) the chains of the Spartan government,'* uhtil 
tlien esteemed completely indissoluble. 

The Lacedmtnonians soon after this advancing 
into Bocotia with a powerful army, the Athenians were 
dee|^ alarmed# and renouncing their alliance with 
the uiebans, took cognisance in a judicial way of 
all who continued in the interest of that pcofde: 
some they put to death, some they banished, and 
upon others they imposed heavy fines. The Thebilns 
being thus deserted by their allies, their afliirs 
seemed to be in a desperate situation. But Pelopidas 
and (rorgidas, who then had the command in Bceotia, 
sought means to embroil the Athenians again with 
the Spartans; and to this end they availed them¬ 
selves of the following stratagem : there was a Spar¬ 
tan named Sphodrias, a person of great reputatfdn 
as a soldier, but of no sound judgement, sanguine 
in his hopes and indiscreet in his ambition. Tliis 
man was Jefb with some troops at Thespiae, to re¬ 
ceive and protect such of the Boeotians, as might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas jpii- 
vately sent a merchant, in whom he could confide**, 
well provided with money, and with proposals still 
more persuasive than money; viz. That it became 
** him to undertake some noble enterprise—^to sur- 
** prise the Piraeus for instance, by falling suddenly 
** upon the Athenians, who wxre not provided to 
receive him; for that nothing could be so agree- 
** able to the Spartans as to be masters of Athens, 
** and that the Thebans now incensed against the 
Athenians, and considering them as traitors, would 
lend diem no kind of assistance.*' 

Sphodrias, suffering himself ^ last to be per¬ 
suaded^ marched into Attica by night, and advanced 

** 'Hiis isDitire pobubte, than wlmt Dindorua Steulua fxv; 
ea.) niunaly, ihal Cleombrotus wliHiHit any nnler ftwa the Epoori 
BpMrias th* pirarai. 
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^ iur as Eleusis There fihe hearts d h» soidiers 
begUftt to fail, and finding his design discovei'^tl he 
r^nm^ed to The^ise, after he had thus involved the 

^ dangerous war. For« 

upon this the Athenians readily united with the 
Thebans, and liaving fitted out a large fleet sailed 
round Greece, engaging and receiving such as were 
inclined to shake oft the Spartan yoke* 

In the mean time, the Thebans by themselves 
freouantly came to action with tlic Lacedseraoniaiis 
in jBkeotia, not in set battles indeed, but in such as 
were of considerable service and improvement to 
them; for their spirits were raised, their bodies 
Inured to labour, and by being used to these rent 
contres they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence it was, that Antalcidub the Spartan said to 
Agesijaus, when he returned from Brrotia Mounded; 
** ^Truly you are well paid for the instruction, which 
** you have given the Thebans, and for teaching 
them the art of M’ar against their Mdll.” Though, 
to speak properl}, Agcsilaus was not their instructor, 
but tbosc prudent generals who niaVle choice of fit 
opportunities to'let loose the Thebans, like so many 
young hounds, upon the enemy; .ind when they 
had tasted of victory, batisfied with the ardour 
which tliey had shown, brought them oft again safe. 
Of this, the chief honour was due to Peloj»idas. 
For, from the time of his being first chosen general 
itdtil his death, there was not a single ycur that he was 
out of employment, either as captain of I he Sacred 
]land, or as governor of Bq?otia. And, in the course 
of these years, the Lacedaemonians were several 


lllaw }i0|>e4 to have rearhod the Pirseu^; in the night, bat 
fpUSd, tne daf ajkpeared, that the) had advanced Ho farther 
hodriss, petreiviag that he viral di<«covered, in hit 
A plundered the Athenian territories. The bacedaimonittot 
lea Sphodriat, and the I'Ephori proceeded againsti hhS; but 

_I_-Jl 1.!- ___-1. ___ 
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times defeated the ^Thebans; particularly 
PJatasasi at lliespia?^ wliere Plurbidas wliu liad pur- 

^ rised the Cadmea was killed, and at Tanagra, where 
elopidas beat a considerable body, and slow with 
his own hand their general Panthoidcs~^ 

But tliese combits, though they served to animate 
and encourage ^he victors, did not quite dishearten 
the vanquished. Por they w’erc not pitched battles, 
nor regular engagements; but rather advantages ^n> 
ed over the enemy by well-timed skirmishes, in wiiicli 
the Thebans sometimes pur:>ucd, and sometimes re¬ 
treated. 

But tlie battle of Tegyrfe, which was a sort of 
prelude to that of Leuctra, raised the character of 
Pelopidas very high; for none of the other com¬ 
manders could lay claim to any share ol‘ the honour 
of that day, neither had the enemy any pretext to 
cover the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchome^ 
nus *■*'*, wdiich had adopted the Spartan interest, and 
received two companies of foot for it*s defence, and 
anxiously wafehed for an opportunity to make him¬ 
self master of it. Being at length informed that the 
garrison were gone upon an expedition into Locris, 
he hoped to take the town with ease, now that it 
was destitute of soldicis, and therefore hastened 
tliither with tlic Sacred Band and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when be was near the town, 
that other troops were coming from Sparta to sim¬ 
ply the place of those which had marched out, ne 
led his forces back again by Tcgyrae along the ^es 
of the mountains, tlie only way by which he could 
go; for all the flat country was overflowed by the 
river Melas, which from it's very source spreadinig 


w Ia this a patronymic; as Xcnophosi, tn account of 
fmnUy dm same oedon, names the ^neral slain upon this occasion 

this was OBf of the lar^ aud most coi^trahle tovns hi 
DoeotiS, and still ^rrisooed by the bacpdtBmonipDS. 
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itself into marshes and rn^'igable pieces of^wateiy 
made the lower roads impassable‘s* 

A kittle below these marshes stands the temple of 
ApoUo Tcgyrmus, whose oracle there has not been 
lon^ silent' . It flouri'»hed most in the Persian wars, 
whue Echecrates was Iiigh-priest* Here, they re- 
Apollo was born ; and at the loot of the ncigh^ 
otiHng mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns 
into it's channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters are admirable for their cool¬ 
ness and agreeable taste. The one is called * Palm,* 
and the other ^ Olive,* to this day; so that Latona 
seems to have been delivered, not between two 
trees, but two fountains of that name. Ptoiim like¬ 
wise is close by, whence (it is said) a boar suddenly 
rushed out, and frightened her; and the stories of 
I^thon and Tityus, the scene of which lies here, 
favour the opinion of those who maintain that Apollo 
was born in this place. The other proofs of this 
matter 1 omit. For tradition does not reckon this 
deity among those who were born mortal, and sub¬ 
sequently changed into demi-gods; like Hercules 
and Bacchus, who by their virtues were raised from 
a frail and perishable being to immortality: but he 
is one of the Eternal and Unbegotten if we may 
give credit to the ancient sages, who have treated 
upon these high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus 
towardTegyrae,the Lacedmmonians who were rcturn- 

This account of the Melas a^ees exactly with that given by 
StriAKi;i who represents it, in his time, as lost either in the hollows 
or tho marshes near Hdlarlus (ix.)* 

^ Abo ow Sttthw's Treatise on the Ceasinp; of Oracles. Tegyne 
was a 9ity in iQkeotia, and mount PtoUm in it’s neighbourhood Was 
tbe seat of another temple of Apollo PtoUs.^ 

*7 This is a very Hmarkable passage. The ancient sages (aa 
Fythasowtt, Hato, and others) believed that God had children tl^ 
were Eternal, Gnbegotteo, and like himself. And this netton de^ 
icended to theipfroBi remote tradition, which made mention ,of o 
Atvt'Of. GoA^oo-etemid with the Father, hoi'which diey had 

^ Ml I 
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ing from Locdfi met them upon the road. As sOOtl 
m they were perceived to be passing the straits, solue 
due ran and said to Pelopidas, “ We are fallen into 

the enemy’s hands ** And why not they (re- 
** plied he) into our’s ?” At the same time, he or¬ 
dered the cavalry to advance from the rear to the 
front, that theynnight be ready for the attack; and 
the infantry, who were but three hundred % he 
drew up in a close body, hoping that wherever thw 
charged they would break through the enemy, though 
superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalion*!. Epborus says, 
their battalion consisted of five hundred men; but 
Cailisthenes makes it seven, and Polybius and others 
nine hundred. Their polemarchs, Gorgoleon and 
Theopompus, pushed boldly ontagainst the The¬ 
bans. The shock began in the quarter, where the 
generals fought in person on both sides, and was 
very violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pelopidas, were among the first slain ; 
and all who were near them being either killed 
put to flight, the whole army were so terrified, that 
they opened a lane for the Thebans, through which 
they might have passed safely, and continued their 
route if they had chosen it. But Pelopidas, disdain- 
•ing to 'accept the opportunity, charged those who 
yet stood their ground, and made such havock 
among tlicm, that they fled in great confusion. The 
pursuit however was not continued very far, fbr the 
Thebans were afraid of the Orchomenians, who were 
near tlie place of battle, and of the forces just ar- 

*» Thib Muall body was however the vSiy flower of the l!^ehaa 
army, and was dignified by the name of the * Sacred Battalion,* and 
the * Band of Lovers* (as mentioned belew), beinjj^equaljy famed 
for their fidelity to the Theban state, and their aShetion Ibr each 
other. Some fabulous things are related of them, from which we 
can only infer that they were a hrave resolute set of young men, 
who baa'vowed perpetual friendship to each other, and had nound 
themselves by the strengest ties to stand by one anoiimr to the last 
drop of their blood, hnd were therefore the Attest to bV employed 
in suf^ dangerdtas expeditions. /L#} flee Batd’s flympds., on the 
effects of enthusiastic attachment ih the breasts of vhtuoi»yottth.n 
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1^4 Lacedadimm. STbey were eatisiieii witft 
iMMjng beaten them in fair combat» and contintting 
tbeirWreh through a dis{»ersed and defeated army^ 

HHving ther^orc erected a trophy, and gathered 
the ^ppilb ol' the akin, they retiii'iied home not a little 
edaMw For it seems that, in ail their tbrmer wars 
iMb with the Greeks and the barbarians, the Lace- 
dserntmians had never been beaten, the greater num¬ 
ber by the less, nor evim by equal numbers in a 
piteb^ battle* Thus their courage appeared irre¬ 
sistible, and their renown so much intimidated their 
adversaries, that tlicy did not care to hazard an en- 
l^ement with them on equal terms. This battle 
first taught the Greeks that it is not the Eurotas, nor 
the space between Babyce and Cnacion% which 
alone produces biuve warriors; but that wherever 
the youth are ashamed of what is base, resolute in a 
good cause, and more inclined to avoid disgrace than 
danger, there are the men who are terrible to their 
enemies. 

>Goigidas (as some say) first formed the Sacred 
Band, consisting of three hundred selecyt men, who 
were quartered in tlie Cadmea, and maintained and 
exercised at the public expense. They were called 
* the City-band,' for citadels in those days were de¬ 
nominated * cities.' 

Others alBrm, that it was composed of men 
strongly attached to each other; and a lively remark 
of INunmenes upon the subject is recorded, in which 
bo observed that Homer's Nestor was no tactician, 
wbiOn he advised the Greeks to marshal themselves 
by fiibes and families, 

Ibst race with rsco, and tribe with tube may join. 

He should rather have placed together those, 
were strongly attached to each other ^ for tpcn of 
the same mme or fttnily make little account of each 


w Sor the Uh of tycurgtw, I. 
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either in tnUsi of difiittilties, whereas a bind 00^ 
tAenteci by tcndcx fiiendsiup is indissoluble and |n« 
vincible i as both parties, asnamed of being ba^e in 
tlie presence of each other, stand dnn in danger ibc 
tiieir mutual protection. Nor is this at all wonder* 
ful; since they have more reverence for the ejecta 
of their tegartf, *cven when absent, than ibr othera 
wlio are present. I'hus the mani whose enemy waa 
about to kill him as he lay upon the ground, earnestly} 
implored that he would run him through the breast a 
“ That my dear friend (said he) when he sees my 
corpse, may not blush to find it wounded in thft 
‘‘ back.” Thus it is said that lolaus, the favourite, 
of Hercules, partook of iiis labours and combats: 
and hence Aristotle states that, even in his time,, 
it was usual for friends of this character to sweai! 
inviolable ufTcction at lolaiis’ tomb. It is probable' 
therefore that this band was called ‘ Sacred,’ on the 
same account that Plato stiles a lover “ a divinely- 
inspired friend 

This band, it is said, remained undefeated till the 
battle of Chcronma; and when Philip, afler the 
dglit, took a view of the slain, and came to the place 
where the three hundred, who with their light arms 
liod encountered the tiles of his phalanx, lay heaped 
together, and on expressing his surprise, was told 
that it was * the Band of Friends ;* he exclaimed, 
with tears, “ May a curse light upon those, who 
suspect that such brave men could ever 4o or 
sutler a sliamcfiil thing!” It is certain, in short, 
that it was not (as the poets atHrm) the criminal pas¬ 
sion of Laciis vliicli introducetl tliis custom among 
the Thebans; but their legislators, wishing to soften 
and smootli from their infancy their natural fierce* 

c 

fbis custom scoitis to hsire preyed bod^ in Phocis ana 
ikentli^ i^cra dtese of profane annuity irofc obtorvad with 
^at folomaiiy.* 

III the Sj^pos. ijuoted above** ' , 

s* story is dotted in oar aUthOr^s Comparifbili of ^ 
Oxsoiaa aod liomon HijHtories.o ,, , 
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am asj)eritr» brotiglit the into general 
iTQgit^ both in tboir stuaies nnd their sports^ and 
gave*it popularity and pre-eminenee $ and at the 
aatlrie time instilied into them principles of gencrona^ 
attaohment in their public exercises, in order thus 
to' feeniper their youthful impetuosity. ♦ Agreeably 
to this, they made Harmony, who was said to be the 
daughter of Mars and Venus, the tutelar goddess of 
their city; intimating that, wherever innate bravery 
and Valour are united with the arts and graces of 
persuasion^ there every thing being combined in per- 
ihet harmony, the best'inodulatcd and most regular 
government must necessarily be found. 

But to return to the Sacred Band. Gorgidas, by 
disposing iVs members here and there in the first 
ranks, and covering the front of his infantry with 
them, gave them but little opportunity to distinguish 
themselves, or effectually to serve the commoi) cause, 
thus divided as they were, and mixed with other 
troops more in number and of inferior resolution* 
But when their valour appeared with so much lustre 
atTcgyne, where they /ought togettier and close to 
the person of their general; Pelopidas would never 
part them afterward, but kept them in a body, and 
constantly charged at their head in the most danger* 
ous attacks. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do when driven 
single^ not because their united force more easily 
breaks the air, but because their spirits are raised 
bi^er by emulation; so he thought the courage of 
bmve men would be most effective, when they were 
acting together, and contending with each other 
whi<m mould display the greatest excellence. 

But ^lien the Lacedaemonians had made peace 
mth the rest of«the Greeks, and continued the war 
l^inst ti^ only, and when king Qeoiti^ 

brotus had* entered their country with ten thr^sand 
ibot and a thpumnd horse, they were npt Only tarcapi 
eip^>w^'the epideton dangers of war as berore, 
with total extirpation $ which spread the utmost 

V 



terror over all Boeotfa. At Belopidas upon this 
e^ion was departing tfbf the army, hti wife l^loyrlng 
him to the door, and beseeching him with tears Id 
take care of himself, he said; My dear, private 
persons are to be advised to take care of theitl<i 
** selves^ but persons in a public character to take 
care of otherSl” * 

'When he came to the army, and found the general 
officers didbring in opinion, tie was the drst to agree 
to that of £paminondas, who proposed that they 
should give the enemy battle, lie was not indei^ 
then one of those that commanded in chief, but he 
was captain of the iSacred Band; anrl they had the 
confidence in him due to a man, who had given his 
country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resoIution 4 )eing thus taken to hazaixl a battle; 
and the two armies in sight at Lciictra, Pclopidas 
had a dream which caused Iiim extreme concern. In 
that held lie the bodies of the daughters of Sceda- 
sus, who fmm tlie place of their interment are called 
^ Leuctridse.* For a rape iiaving been committed 
upon them by some Spartans, whom they had hos* 
pitably received into their house, they had killed 
themselves, and were buried there. Upon this, their 
&ther went to Lacedemon, and demanded that jus^ 
tice should be done upon the persons, who had been 
guilty of so detestable and atrocious a crime $ and 
as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter impteca* 
tions against the Spartans, and then slew htiUself 
upon his daughters’ tomb. From that time, many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to 
‘ beware of the vengeance of Leuctra ;* the true in¬ 
tent of which but few understood; iar they were in 
doubt as to the place that was meant, there being a 
Httle maritime town called Leuctfum in Laconi% 
another of the same near Megalopolis in Arcacliii^ 
B^ictes, that injury had been done to the daughters 
of Sdiulasua long before the battle of Leuctra* 
Mf^idas then, as he slept in his tent« thonjllit he 
saw these young women weeping at their tat0bi» and 
d 
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laiUlii^the Spartilnt>vtth fmprtfen^^; while Aehr 
Ikih&r ordered Itim to aaori:dee^« red« 4 )ftire^d ymiiig 
vkmh to the daOi^els, if he defisifw to be vfctorioue 
in %& ensuing engagement. This otder appearing 
to him cruel and unjust, he rose and commumeatea 
it to the soothsa;^ers and the generals. Some were 
of opinion, that it should nht be neglected or dit- 
obeycd, Quoting in support of their opinion tbo 
ancient stories of MenoDceus the son of Creon and 
Maearia the daughter of Hercules, as well as the 
more modem instances of Pherecydea the philoso* 
pher, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 
and whose skin was preserved by their Icings pursuant 
to the direction of some oracle; of Leonidas, who by 
order of the oracle likewise sacrificed himself, as it 
wei«, for Greece; and lastly of the human victims 
offered by Theinistocles to llacchus Omestes, before 
the sea-%ht at Salamis: to all which sacridircs the 
enduing success gave a sanction. They observed 
^iTther, that Agesilaus setting sail from the same 
place with Agamemnon, and against the same ene¬ 
mies, and seeing moreover at Aulis the <same vision 
of the goddess®* demanding his daughter in sacrifice, 
through an ill-timed tenderness for his child refused 
it i the consequence of which was, that Ills expedition 
proved unsuccessful. 

O Mencsiceus devoted himself to death for the cood of his country, 
M did nbd Macaria for the beneht of the Heraclidc. 1 or an account 
uf thu tbrntier see tlie PhcenibssEi, and fur the latter the Heiaclidse 

•rftiHipidiSt. (i^L 

OfMie {iairt«f Pherecydes* history, mentioned belor, no other 
taetapna) ramsba. The aacnfice of Thcmistoclcs iS' lecorded iii,hb 
1:^1^ VoiLp-ss*,* 

Xen(i|fhnn (Hsllen, vii.) acquaints us that Pelopidcis, 

Wdnt apfB an embsMsy to tlte king of Persia, represented to 
llhit the ibtred, whbh the Lncedannoniaiu bore the TbdbfniB, 
<icMig to Mr not baying followed Agesilaus when he went to audte 
sinr vpod Fbvsia, and tooieir havittt prevented him from mtertfiBkg 
iwAugbtbr as Anlb when Diana ^^anded her, a eocdriiance want 
which aetnmd wdUl^ tume insured hit auccess; such. It tma 
|lflCiidni,of dtq hagtbffi dmology* Thif m» in the 

sa it would most pmhabiy satisfy the gifeat sing, 
bt this olmbmey ef theivi tie owed the aathty of his empire^ 
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TIios^^ who were bf tlie contrary oj^inioii, 
that so harharous and ui^ust an ottbnng coilld not 
possibly be acceptable to any superior Being :* that 
no Typhona or giants, but the father of goda atid 
xnen^ governed the world: that it was absurd to 
supposci that the gods delighted in human saori^ 
1. and that, if any of mem dkl, they ocight to 
be disregarded as impotent beings, since such stramre 
and corrupt desires could not be generated or cOa«> 
tinue to exist, except in weak and viciout minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged noon 
this subject, and Pelopidas was more i^rpleked than 
all the rest, on a sudden a she^colt quitted the. herd, 
and ran through the camp; and, when she came to 
the place where they were assembled, stood stilit 
The officers themselves only admired her ColoiSf^ 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her ^nr, 
the vi^ur of her motions, and the sprightliness of 
her n^hings; but Theocritus the soothsayer, 
derstaiiding the thing better, cried out to Pelopidts^ 

Here comes the victim,fortunate man thnt thou^ti 

wait for /lo other virgin, but sacrifice that, wbidi 
“ heaven has sent thee.” They then-took the cott* 
and led her to the tomb of the virgins; where, after 
the usual prayers and the ceremony of crowningher, 
they oflfered her up with joy, not forgetting to pCib*- 
tish to the whole army the vision of Pclopidos and 
the sacrifice required. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminemda^ drew 
up the infantry of his left wing in an oblique ^nuv 
ti^t the right wing of the Spartans being obliged tq 
dlvMe from the other Greexs, he mi^t fall wifh all 
bis force upon Cleombrotus who commanded tbem^ 
and them with the greater ease. But the 

eneiby perceiving his intention, began to changf 
their arder of battle, and to extend their right wing 
and wheel about, with a, design to surround 

< * f » 

3^ idea mm disooantdsaaeed by the fitUbWeirsjQ^iythq. 

genu. See Hierocl. oa the Golt|<^fo Yersee of that ^hll9«Q{)iti6r.* 
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Ih t!ie mHn tlioe, Felopid^ came brlsltm 
#ith his Band of three hundred $ and he&te 
Cleohibrotus couM extend his ^ing as he desired* 
br reduce it to it*s former dispitmtion* fell upon the 
Spartans, disordered as they were with the imperfect 
movenient And though the Spartans, who were ex^* 
celfent masters in the art of war, laboured no point sO 
inuch as to keep their men from confusion, and from 
dispersing when their ranks happened to be broken; 
so that ^th privates and officers should be able to 
knit tigaia with any commanders or followers who 
odbred themselves, and to make a combined and 


strenuous effort, wherever any occasion of danger 
required : yet Epamiiiondas then attacking their 
right wing only,- without stopping to contend with 
the other troops, and Pelopidas rushing upon them 
with incredible speed and bravery, broke their reso¬ 
lution and baffied their art. The consequence was 
such a rout and slaughter, as had been nevei^nown 
before®*. Hence Pelopidas, who had no share in the 
chief command, but was only captain of a small band, 
griued as much honour by this day’s signal success 
as Epaminondas, who was governor of Bocotia and 
commander of the whole army. 

But soon afterward they were appointed joint- 
governors of Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus 


•• The H^eban army consisted at most but of six thousand men, 
wbereat that of the enemy was at least thrice that number, reckoning 
tha allies. But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, in which 
btf had much the advantage) both as to quality and good manage* 
thn wealthy Lacedemonians alone keeping hordes at that 
which made ^eir cavalry consist chiefly of ill-fed undisciplined 
ffteeca and tinsktllul riders: the rest he endeavoured to supply w 
the dinphsition of his men, who were driwn up fifty deep, whim 
thtf f^rtans were but twelve. When the Thebans had gtuned the 
victory, and JriHed Cleombrotus, the Spartans renewed the fight to 
faCovet the king’s and In tliis object the Theban iteweral 

S ly chose to g^ati^ fibem, rather than hsusard the snecets of a 
$d onsets The ifllies of the Spartans behaved ill in b$tUei, 
h was Ibught) Bi 0* 37Ly because they had expected to coia- 

K trithoul ^htittg; an for the Thebanat they had then »o sdliee* 
-Dtod. Sic. iw. £$.p who illustriiles this passage, and Xenoph, 
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where they ceunerf seversit cities ttf 
ilie LacediCmoniui)?’ artd bn^nght 6vel* to 
'yti^an interest Elis# Argos# the,|pole of Aroama* 
eitjd gre^^t part of Laconia itself. It was now the 
Wil(ltcr.solsticc, and the latter end of the last month 
in the year, so that they could retain their office 
only a tew days longer: for new go\ ernors were to 
succeed upon die first day of the next month, and 
the old ones were to deliver up their charge under 
pain of death. 

The rest of their collegues, afraid of the law and 
disliking a winter-campaign, were for marching home 
without loss of time: but Pelopidas, joining with 
Epaminondas to oppose it, encouraged his fellow- 
citizens and led them against Sparta. Having passed 
the Eurotas, they took many of’the Laccdajmonian 
towns, and ravaged tlie whole country to the vciy 
sea widi an army of seventy thousand (irecks, of 
whichwe Thebans did not comjiosc tlie twelfth part. 
But the chaiactor of those two illustrious men, with¬ 
out any public order or decree, made all tlie allies 
follow' whcicicr they led, with silent approbation. 
For the fii sf and supreme li^’, that of nature, seems 
to direct those who have need of protection to take 
him for their chief*, who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though in fine weather or in port 
they may behave insolently and brave the pilots, 
whenever a storm arises and danger ajipears, fix their 
eyes upon them, and rely wdioIJy on their skill: so 
the Argives, the Eleaiis, and the Arciwlians in their 
councils were against the Thebans, and contended 
with them for superiority of command j but when 
the time of action came, and danger pressed hard# 
they followed the Theban generals of their own 
accord, and submitted to their orders. 

^ In this expedition tliey united the whole of Arca¬ 
dia into one body, drove out the Spartans who i)ia4 
settled in Messenia, and called home at*s anefont 
inhabiiauts $ they, likewise, repeopled Ithome. And 
in their return tnrough CenchreiBp they defeated the 
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Athenians*', who attacked them hi the 
wifli a desi^ to obstruct their passage. 

Aft^r such acbjievemeiits, all the Other Greeks 
were charmed with their valour* and admired their 
good fortune : but the env^ of their fellow-citizoijis* 
which grew uj) together with their glory, prepared 
for them a very unkind and unsuitable reception. 
For at their return they were both*capitaUy tried, 
tor not having delivered up their charge according 
to law in the first month which they call Boucation, 
but retained it four months longer; during which 
time they performed those great actions in Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and was therefore in 
most danger : they were both, however, acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accusations and attempts of 
malignity®* with the utmost patience, considering it 
as no small instance of fortitude and magnanimity, 
not to resent the injuries done by his fellow-citfcens; 
but Pelopidas, who was naturally of a warmer tem¬ 
per, and stimulated by his friends to revenge himself, 
laid hold on the following opportunity; Meneclidas, 
the orator, was one of thgse, who had met upon the 
noble enterprise in Charon’s house. This man find¬ 
ing himself not held iiPthe same honour with the rest 
of the deliverers of their country, and being a good 
speaker, though of bad principles and a malevolent 
disposition, indulged his natural turn by accusing 
and calumniating his superiors $ and this he con¬ 
tinued to do with resjicct to Epaminoiidas and 
Pelopidas, ^ven after judgement had been passed 

This happenecl to the Athenians through the error of thfir 
gen<iral Iphki^atca, who (though otherwise au able man) forgot the 
pass of Cenchrea), while he placed his troops iu less coihitiodioas 
posts. 

3s Uiqatd judjlcioo^y remarks that the whole of this ^?ose* 
diimbn ouglm pot to he sM down to * maligpity,* as the Thelmw had 
tl# nlk;hest for their laws, which had cettaitdy in the presont 

hilMiiiM booh wildly, though benedeially violated t and 1^ 
<nipp|K}as' geAcroiis cohduot upon the occasion refhrs to Plutarch% 
A|^>hiihagma, where the whole story is related more at large.* 
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in thkf l^vouf. He ev^n got EpaminondiUt de*< 
priced of the government of Boeotia, and. managed 
a ^rty against him for a long time with success: 
but his insinuations against Pclopidas were not lis* 
tened to by the people, and he therefore endea¬ 
voured to embroil him with Charon. It is thfe 
common consolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himself, to represent 
those by whom he is excelled as inferior to some 
others. Hence it was, that Meneclidas was evet 
extolling Charon's actions to the people, and lavish¬ 
ing encomiums upon his expeditions and victories. 
Above all, he maguitied his success in a battle fought 
by the cavalry under his command at Platfeae, before 
the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuate 
the memory of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this: Androcydes of 
Cyzicum^had agreed with the Thebans for a picture 
of some Other battle; which he worked at in the city 
of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and the war that 
ensued, he was obliged to quit that city and leave 
the painting, now almost finished, with the Thebans. 
This piece Mcncclidas endeavoured to persuade,the 
people to hang up in one of their temples, with an 
inscription signifying that it was one of Charon^s 
battles, in order to cast a shade upon the glory of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. It was indeed a pro¬ 
posal of absurd vanity to prefer one single engage¬ 
ment®®, in which there fell only Gerandas (a Spartan 
of no note) with forty others, to so many ancl such 
important victories. Pelopidas therefore **oppoBed* 
the motion, insisting that it was contrary to tne laws 
and usages of the Thebans to ascribe the honour of 

^9 ^enophon (Hellenic, v.) speaks slightly of Charon: he says, 

* libel 9irent to the houap ot one Charop.’ (L?) 

Pfitrhaj^ ae was, in thfe instance, too easily Inflttenoed by his in- 
vidiops enoomiaii^; bat bis concern and conauct in the conspirsoy. 
by which t^ebM was rescued from the Spattan yoke^ prove biia, 
to have bten no ordinary man. Sse also the Treatise np<m pa 
Genius of fipcratef!, where that enterprise is detailed at 
length.* 


2 B 2 . 
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a victoiy to any one man in pai'ticular, and tfeeif 
country ought to have tlie'gloty of it entire. As for 
Charon, he was Jibcral in his praises of him tlirough-^ 
out his whole haraiignc, but he proved that Menc^ 
clidas was an envious and malicious man; and often 
inquired of the Thebans, whctlier they had never 
beibre done any thing that was great and excellent. 
Upon this, a heavy iine was laid on Mcneclidas ; and, 
as he was not able to pay it, he endeavoured after¬ 
ward to disturb and overturn the government. Such 
particulars as these, though small, serve to give an 
insight into the characters of men. 

At that time Alexander*® the tyrant of Pliera*, 
making open war against several cities of 'Iliossaly, 
and secretly designing to bring the v\ hole country 
into subjection, the TJiessalians scut embassadors to 
Tliebes, to entreat the favour of a general and some 
troops. Upon which Pclopidas, seeing Epaminoudas 
engaged in settling the affairs of Pcloponnestite, offered 
himself and his services as commander in Thessaly ; 
for lie was unwilling that his military talents and 
skill should lie useless, and was w,ell-satisfied withal 
that, wherever Epaminoudas was, there was no need 
of any other general, lie tlicrefore marched with 
his forces into Thessaly, where he soon recovered 
Larissa; and as Alexander came and made submis¬ 
sion, he endeavoured to soften and humanise him, 
and instead of a tyrant to render him a just and good 
prince. But finding him iiicon'igibJe and brutal, and 
receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his un¬ 
bridled l^st, and his insatiable avarice, he thought 
it neccsSajy to treat him with some severity j upon 
which« he made his escape witli the guards. ** 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the 


Had lately poisoned his uncle Polybhion, and set hituself 
up lyroal in hb stcaa. Polyphron indeed had killed bis own brother 
PolydoiVe, the l&tlier of Alexander. All thc^ with Jmn (brother * 
OfPolyphrpn and PolydoruO were usurpert in.Thessi^, wbiohVas 
j^vioud|r aW AW. (See Diod. Sic. xn and Aeaoph. Hel- 
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tmnt, and lefl them in a ^ood tmdersfandm|:i^ among 
tnemselves, he advanceci into MacedouPtolemy 
had commenced hostilities against Alexander king 
of that country, nnd they had both sent for Pelopidas 
to be an arbitrator of their differences, ana ati 
assistant to him who should appear to have been 
injured. lie a5cordingly went and decided their 
disputes, recalled such of tlic Macedonians as had 
been banished, and taking Philip the king’s brother 
and thirty young men of tiio best families as hostages, 
brought them to Thebes; that he might show the 
Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth 
had risen by the reputation of it’s arms, and the cou- 
ffdence reposed in it’s justice and integrity'*^ 

This was that Philip^**, vho snbsecjnently made 
war upon Greece, to conquer and enslave it. He 
w'as now a boy, and brought nj) at Thebes in the 
house of Pamnicncs. Hence lie was believed to 
have projioscd to himself Epaininondas for his pat- 
feni; and he was pcrhajis attentive to that great 
man’s activity and generalship in war, which W’as in 
truth the most inconsiderable part of his character: 
but as for the temperance, justice, iliagnaniinity, 
and mildness, which constituted his true greatness, 
Philip had no share of them, either natural or 
acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians again complaining 
that Alexander of Phera; disturbed their peace, and 
formed designs upon tlieir cities, Pelopidas and 
tsincnias were depufwl to attend tliem. ^But, hav¬ 
ing no cxjiectation of a war, Peliqndal took no 
troops with him, and was therefore obliged by the ^ 

Amyntas 11. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Per- 
diccftft, and Philip, and one natural son whose aame was Ptolemy. 
Tins last mode war against Alexander, slow him by freaeheiy, and 
reigned three years. 

>♦* About this time, the cause of liberty was in a great measare 
deserted by the other Orecian states. Thebes was now die only 
couiinonweald}, which retained any remains of patriotism and con¬ 
cern for the injured and oppressed. (Diod. Sic. xv. 60.) ’ 

' TIio father of Alexanoer the Great,'* 
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ur^0n(^ oi the occasion to malce use of the Tlies* 

Sa1i£^ forces. 

At the same time, there were fresh commotions in 
J^acedon: for Ptolemy had assassinated the king, 
and assumed the sovereignty, Pelopidas, who was 
galled in by the friends of the deceased, was desirous 
to undertake the cause; but, haviug no troops of 
his own, he hastily raised some mercenaries, and 
immediately marched with them against I’tolciny. 
Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed the merce¬ 
naries, and brought them over to his side: yet dread¬ 
ing the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he 
went to pay his respects to him as his superior, 
endeavoured to pacify him with entreaties, and 
solemnly promised to keep the kingdom for the 
brothers of the dead king, and to regard the enemies 
and friends of the Thebans as his own. For the 
performance of these conditions he delivered to 
him his son Philoxenus, and dfly of his companions, 
as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But 
being incensed at the treachery of the mercenaries, 
and having intelligence that they' had lodged the 
beat part erf their ef^cts together with their wives 
and children in Pharsalus, he thought by taking 
these he might sufficiently revenge the affiront. Upon 
which, he assembled some Thessalian troops, and 
marched against the town. He was no sooner arrived, 
than Aleiimnder the tyrant appeared before it with 
bis army. Pelopidas, concluding that he was come 
to make an apology for his conduct, went to him 
with Xametias: not that they were ignorant wha^ 
mi abandoned and sanguinary man the^ had to deal 
with I but they imagined, that the dignity of Thebes 
and xthelr own characters would protect theto from 
vivace* Thef tyrant however, when he saw them 
sddhe and unarmed^ immediat^ seized their ^r- 
and possessed himself of Pharsalus. This 
Kruck all his subjects with horror and astonish- 

K SUt: thev were persuaded that, altor such a 

Ipraut act ot he would spare nobody, 
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but behave upon all occbsions and to all persons tike 
a man, who had desperately thrown off ^ regard to 
his own safety. 

When the Tliebans heard of this outrage, they 
were filled with indignation, and gave orders to 
their army to march directly into Thessaly; bot, 
Epaminondas ^en happening to lie under their dis¬ 
pleasure they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Pherm, 
where at first he did not deny any one access to 
him, imagining that he was deeply humbled by his 
misfortune. But Pelopidas, seeing the Pherfieans 
overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be confibrted, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the 
tyrant; and sent to tell him, “ That he acted very 
absurdly in daily torturing and putting to deatn 
“ so many of his innocent subjects, and in the mean 
“ time sparing him, who (he might know) was deter- 
“ mined to punish him, when once out of his hands.” 
The tyrant surprised at his magnanimity and uncon¬ 
cern, answered^ ” Why is Pelopidas in such haste 
to die?” Which being reported to Pelopidas^ 
he replied, “ It is that thou, being more hated by 
the gods than ever, mayest the sooner come tp a 
miserable end.” 

From that time, Alexander allowed none access 
to him, except his keepers. Thebe however the 
daughter of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, hav¬ 
ing an account from those keepers of his noble anfd 
intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see ^ifn, and to 
have some discourse with him. When Ine came into 
the prison, she woman-like could not presently di% 
tinguish the majestic turn of his person amidst su^n 
an appearance of distress; yet supjposing firon; the 

** Thev were displeated fit him, becaate in « ISte battle Ibai^t 
with the Lacedsmoniaiu near Corinth he had not (at they dtfiugbt) 

g ursued hui advantage to the utmoet, and pot mOre of tne enemy 
> the ffword. Upon which, th^ removed him fhim the ^em¬ 
inent of Bototta, and aeat him aimiff wiUi their ford^ aea prhraito 
peryoin (Diod. Sic. XT. 78J Such acta of ingrafitqde loffam 
great kteu are cotmhoh id populsf govenUhents! 
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eliaor^er of* his hair and the meanness of bis attiro 
and provisions, that he was treated unworthily, she 
wept PeJopidas, who did not hnow his visitor, was 
much surprised; but when he understood her quality, 
he addressed her by her father's name, with whom 
lie had been intimately acquainted: and upon her 
saying, “ I pity your wile; ” he replied, “ And I 

pity you, w'ho wearing no fetters can endure 
** Alexander." This very much affected her; for 
she hated Ihe cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, 
who to his other debaucheries added that of having 
abused her youngest brotlicr. In consequence of 
this, and by frequent interview's witli Pelopidas, to 
whom she communicated her sufferings, she con¬ 
ceived a still stronger resentment and a more 
thorough hatred against her husband. 

The Theban generals having entered Thessaly 
without doing any thing, and either through their 
incapacity or ill-fbriunc returned with disgrace 
the city of Tlicbcs fined each of them ten tliousand 
drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the command of 
the army destined to act in tliat* countiy. The 
reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians 
fresh writs, and occasioned such insurrections 
among tnem, that the tyrant’s afiairs seemed to be 
in a perfectly desperate condition; so great was the 
terror which fell upon his officers and friends, so 
forward' were his subjects to revolt, and so uni¬ 
versal was ^he joy at the prospect of seeing him 
punished. 

Epaminbiidas, however, preferred the safety of 
Pelopidas to his own ^me; and fearing, if he carried 
Matters to an extremity at first, that the tyrant ihight 
grow desperate and destroy his prisoner, he pro- 
tractcid the war.* By taking a circuit, as if to finish 
his prepamtions, and other delays, he kept Alexan- 

.Th«y ^ere pursues! by Aleif^ander, and much harassed in thek 
they were not indeed wholly eut off, was owing tb 
OM|i!onduct of Epaminondas (tljien serving as a private), whom the 
umm constrained |o take tb^ oommand. (Died, $ic> xv.71.)* 
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der in suspense* and managed him so as neither to 
nioderatc his violence and pride nor yet ip in¬ 
crease his fierceness and malignity. For he knew 
hk savage disposition, and the little regard which 
he paid to reason or justice: that he had buried 
some persons alive, and dressed others in the skins 
of bears, and wfld boars, and then by way of diver¬ 
sion baited them with dogs, or (lesj)atched them 
w'ith darts; tliat having summoned the people of 
McJib(ca and Septusa (towns in friendship and alli¬ 
ance with him to meet him in full assembly, he 
had surrounded them with guards, and with all the 
wantonness of cruelty put them to the sword'; and 
that he liad consecrated the spear with which he 
slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, offered sacrifice to it as to a god, and 
gave it flic name of Tyclioii Yet upon seeing a 
tragedian act the Troadcs of Euripides, he hastily 
left the theatre, and at the same time sent a 
message to the actor, “ Not to be discouraged, but 
“ to exert all liis skill in his part; for it was not 
out of any dislike that he went out, but he was 
“ ashamed that his citizens should sec him, W’ho 
“ never pitied those he put to death, weep, at the 
“ sufterings of Hecuba and Andromache.*^ 

. This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the craven wing. 

He despatched an embassy in all haste to offer satis¬ 
faction, hut that general did not vouchsafe to admit 
such a man into alliance with the Thebans; he pnljl 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and having reco- 


If the tyrant had restrained hb excetuics, hb aubjeett jti^ht 
have returned to him; and, if his fury had been more provoked, he 
might have murtfaered Fclopidas. 

Cities in Magnesia, a province which lay to the muth of Mace- 
don. This trait of cruelty ut also reported by Diod. Sie., ib« 

4s * The fortunate.^’* 
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Belopidas and Isirtema# c^t of his hands^ 
Kftlarohed back again with his army. 

Boon after this, the Thebans having discovered 
that the Lacedmmonians and Athenians had siebt 
ambassadors to the king of Persia, to draw him into 
league with them, sent on their part Pelopidas, 
vrhose established reputation amply justified their 
choice. For he had no sooner entered the king*s 
dominions than he was universally known and 
honoured: the fame of his battles with the Lacedae- 
moifians had spread itself throughout Asia; and, 
after his victory at I^euctra, the report of new suc¬ 
cesses continually following had extended his renown 
io the most distant provinces. So that when he 
arrived at the king’s court, and appeared before the 
satraps and generals and governors that waited there, 
he was the object of universal admiration : This,” 
said they, “ is the man who deprived the Lacedse- 
" monians of the empire both of sea and land, and 
** confined within the bounds of Taygetus and 
•* Eurotas that Sparta, which a littje before under 
** the conduct of Agesilaus made war against the 
gfCBt king, and shook the realms of Susa and 
** Ecbatana.” On the same account Artaxerxes 
rejoiced to see Felopidas, admired him exceedingly, 
and loaded him with honours, wishing it to be pub¬ 
licly noticed, that he was reverenced and courted 
by the greatest characters. But, when he heard 
him converse in terms stronger than those of the 
Athenians, and plainer than tnose of the Spartans, 
he was still nuwe delighted with him; and as kings 
seldom conceal their inclinations, he made no secret 
of his attachment, but let the other embassadors see 
the distinction in which he held him. It is true 
tha^^ of all the ‘Greeks, he seemed to have done 
Anmlcidai the Spartan the highest honour when 

^ It PltttiHrdi means the Spartan erobaaendor, he diSbra from 
XeMjbhnn, who mys (HeHmiic. vii.) that bia name was Ernhydes* 
Iwttmse inarms us, tluMi Timagoras was the person, #nom dm 
eateemed neat to PdepMas. (L.) But perhaps reitoiceia 

0 



he took the garland ^hsch he wore at table j&om Itfi 
head, dipped it in pertUipes, and sent it hlm^ Btit» 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that fatnOi- 
aeity, he made him the richest and most magnlticent 
presents, and fully granted his demands; which 
were, “ That all the Greeks should be free and 
independent, that Messene should be repeopled, 
and that the Thebans should be regarded as the 
“ king’s hereditary friends.” 

With this answer he returned, but without accept¬ 
ing any of the king’s presents, except some tokens 
of his favour and regard; a circumstance which 
reflected no small dishonour upon the other embas¬ 
sadors. The Athenians condemned and executed 
Timagoras, and jiistly too, if it was on account of 
the many presents whicli he had received. For he 
accepted not only gold and silver, but a magnifleent 
bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art in 
which the Greeks were unskilled*^. He received 
also fourscore cows, and herdsmen to take care of 
them, as if he wanted their milk for his health; and 
at last suffered himself to be carried in a litter as 
far as the sea-coast at the expense of the king, who 
paid four talents for his conveyance: but his having 
received presents does not seem* to have been the 
principal thing, which incensed the Athenians”. 

made to some former period, when AntaldydaB was at the Persiuii 
court, 't'he custom oi sending perfumes and essences, as marks of 
regard, still prevails (like most others of their ancient customs) in 
the East; piescnts of betel, often enclosed in silk-bags, are mado 
by the Indians, Chinese, &c. to each other, and to strangers. Tbo 
emperor of China gave master George Staunton, son of tbe secre¬ 
tary to lord Macartney*s embassy, his areca-nut purse ii'om bh 
girdle with his own hand.* 

The Persians, as Athenseus ii. 9. from Heraclidies io^rma 
were the first who had slaves excluslvoly pmj^oyed in making thsip 
beds. And M. Ricard, in confirmation of this statement, sagi bo 
himself saw at Paris a Polish nobleman, who had a Persian twrvnnt 
expressly engaged to make his co^ and ^ light hie pipe, 
this subject, much additional illustration might be pi^ipTfal mnii 
the opulent Europeans in the Bast and West-Indies.* 

According to Xenophon (HeUenic. vtt.) Timagonis* reSl 
ofience^ as alleged by his brother-envoy be<m, was his having kept 
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Por when Bpicratesthe arinotir-bearer acknowledged 
in ihll assembly that he had received the king^s 
presents, and talked of proposing a decree that, 
instead of choosing nine Archons every year, nine 
of the poorest citizens should be sent embassadors 
to the king, that by his gifts they might be raised 
to affluence, the people only laughed ht the motion. 
What exasperated the Athenians most was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked; 
they did not consider, how much the character of 
Pelopidas outweighed the address of their orators 
with one, who invariably paid particular attention to 
military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, 
as well on account of the repeopling of Mcssenc, as 
the restoiing of Hl)erty to the lest of Greece. 

Alexander the Pherjran was now relumed to his 
natural disposition ; he had destroyed several cities 
of Thessalv and placed garrisons in the towns of 
the Plithiota*, the Ach.i'uns, and the Magnesians. 
As soon as these oppressed peo^de had learned that 
Pelopidas was returned, they sent their deputies to 
Thebes to implore the favour of some forces, with 
him at their head. The Thebans willingly granted 
their recpiest, and an army was soon raised; but as 
the general was on the point of marching, the sun 
began to be eclipsed, and the city was covered with 
darkness in the day-time. 

Pelopidas, observing the people in deep conster¬ 
nation at this phaBiiomcnon, did not think proper to 
force the army to move while under siicli terror and 
dismay, nor to risk the lives of seven thousand of his 
fellow-citizens. Instead of that, lie went himself 
into Thessaly; and taking w ith him only three hun¬ 
dred horse conijfsting of Theban volunteers, and 
strangers, set out, contrary to the warnings of the 
soofhzaym and the wishes of the people. For they 
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€dAsidel*ed the eclipse as a si^ from heaven, ihe' 
^ll^ect of which must be sonic illustrious personage^ 
But, beside that Pelopidas was the more exasperated 
against Alexander on account of the ill treatment 
wich he had received, he hoped from his conversa¬ 
tions with Thebe, that he should find the tyrant^s 
fkmily embroiled and in great disorder. His prtnei- 
pal'incitement* however, was tlie honour of the thing. 
Pie had a generous ambition to show the Greeks, at 
a time when the Lacedauiionians were sending gene¬ 
rals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant of 
JSicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alex¬ 
ander as their benefactor, to whom they had erected 
a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in belialf of the oppressed, 
and endeavoured to exteruiiiiatc all arbitrary and 
unjust government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled 
his forces, and marched directly against Alexander; 
who knowing tliat Pelopidas liad but few Thebans 
about iiim, and that he himself had double his num¬ 


ber of Thessidian infantry, went to meet him as for 
as the temple of Tlietis. When he was informed, 
that the tyrant was advancing toward him with a 
large army: “ So much the better,** said he, for 
we shall beat so many the more.** 

Near the place called Cvnoscephalas, there are 
two steep hills opposite to each other, in the middle of 
the plain. Of tliesc, both sides endeavoured to get 
possession with their infantry. In the mean time 
Pelopidas with his cavalry, which was numerous and 
excellent, charged the enemy*s horse and put them 
to the rout. But while he was pursuing tficm over 
the plain, Alexander had gained the hills; having 
advanced before the Thessalian foot, w'hom he 
attacked as they were tiying to force those strong 
heights, killing the foremost and wounding many 
of those who followed, so that the^ toiled without 
efiepfing any thing, Pplopidns seeing this recalled 
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bisi wnhjf lUid ordered them to fail itpon of 
the enemy a$ still kent their'gromd on the plain ^ 
endt seaiag bis bucKler^ ran himaelf to join tbo^o 
who Wre engaged on the hills: there he soon i^ade 
hia way to the front, and by his presence inspired 
bhi soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that tlie 
enemy thought they had quite difBsrent men to deal 
with. They stood, indeed, two or three charges; 
but when they found that the foot still pressed for¬ 
wards S^tid aaw the horse return from the pursuit, 
they gave ground and retreated, slowly liowever and 
step by step. PeJopidas then taking a view from an 
emineace of the enemy’s whole army, which had 
not yet fled, but was full of confusion and disorder, 
stopped a while to look round in quest of Alexander. 
When he perceived him on the right, encouraging 
and rallying the mercenaries, he was no longer 
master of himself; but sacrificing both his safety 
and his duty as a general to his passion, he sprang 
forward a great way before his troops, loudly calling 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to 
meet or to wait for him, but fell back and hid 
himself in the midst of his guards. The foremost 
ranks of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, 
were broken by Pelopidas, and a number of them 
slain; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced his 
armour witli tl»eir javelins. The Thessalians, ex¬ 
tremely anxious for him, ran down the hill to his 
assistance; but, when they came to the place, they 
found him dead on the ground. Both horse and 
fbot; then falling upon the enemy’s main body, en¬ 
tirely roofed them^ pursued them to a considerable 
distance, and covered the plain with carcases, having 
slain above three thousand. 

Such of the Thebans, as were present, were deeply 
afflicted at the (feath of Pelopidas; calling mm 
** their iSitber, their saviour, and instructor in cvefy 
** flbibg th$t was great and honourable.*’ Nor is 
thiiato t>e wondered at; since the Thessalians and* 
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after having exceeded by their public acts in. 
his ftvour the highest hoiSomrs tliat are usually paid* 
tu human yirtue^estided their regard for liiiij«stil^ 
mjwe sensibly by the sincerest sorrow. For it' is 
saioy that those who were in the action neither put 
off their armour, nor unbridled their horses, nor 
bound up their wounds, after they heard that he 
was dead; buf notwithstanding their heat anti 
fatigue repaired to the bodys as if it still had ]|ih 
and sense, piled round it the spoils of the enemy». 
and cut off their horses* manes and their own hair"***. 
Many of them, when they retired to their tents, 
neither kindled a fire, nor took any rclrcshmenli | 
but a melancholy silence reigned throughout the 
camp, as if instead of having gained so signal 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and eiv* 
slaved by the tyrant. 

When the intelligence was carried to the towns, 
the magistrates, young men, children, and priests^ 
marched out to meet the body with U’ophies, crowns^ 
and golden armour: and when the time of his intei^* 
ment was come, some of the oldest Thessalians wejot, 
and begged of the Thebans, that they might have 
ihe honour of burying him. One of them exi* 
pressed himself in these terms: “^hat we requesl^ 
of you, our good allies, will be An honour and. 
a consolation to us under this heavy misfortuniv 
It is not the living Pclopidas, whom the Thessdt- 
** lians desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas 
sible of their gratitude, that they would now pay 
the due honours: all we ask is permission to^ 
** wash, to adorn, and to inter his dead body»^ 
“ And, if we obtain this fkvour, we shalj bdieviR' 
“ you are persuaded, that we think our share in thoi 


a MTsrKf, A mrit^ A custonisrir tokefi of 

mourning funoog ancionm.* See^ a former note. Acut 
Kuster XJe rer<> ^ Verhorum Mediorum^ i. 6. ii. 1., fee, 

accurately dhtiugulshea between the meanings of the actjivetllid 
middle ct die verb here employed. An instance, more.^ ha|fiAy*- 
illustratha nf his theory, could no where be found. 
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“ commott calamity greater than yours. You Itavtff 

lost only a good geneiy, Ijiit ^we are so un- 
** happy as to be deprived both of him, and our 
•* liberty. For how shall we presume lo ask you 

for another general, when we have not restored 
•* to yon Pelopidas?” 

The Thebans granted their request. And surely 
there never %vas a more magiiiftcent fufieral, at least 
in the opinion of those tliat do not place magnifi¬ 
cence in ivory and gold and purple, as Philistus ** 
did, who dwells in admiration upon llionysius’ fune¬ 
ral j though this, properly speaking, was nothing 
but the pompous catastrophe of that dismal tragedy, 
his tyranny. Alexander the Great also, upon the 
death of Ilcphacstion, not only had the manes of the 
horses and mules shorn, but caused the battlements 
of the walJh to be taken down ; that the very cities 
might seem to mourn, by losing their onidmcnts, 
and having the appearance of being shorn and soiled* 
with grief. Tlichc things being the effects of arbi¬ 
trary orders executed through necessity, and at¬ 
tended both with envy of those fbc whom they are 
done, and hatred of those who cottmiand them, are 
not proofs of esteem and rcsjicct, but of barbaric 
pptpp and luxury and 'S’anity, in those who lavish 
their wealth to such frivolous and despicable pur¬ 
poses But that a man wlio was only one of the 
subjects of a republic, d)ing in a strange country, 
neither his wife nor children nor kinsmen present, 
without the request or command of any one, should 
be attended home, conducted to the grave, and 
crowned by so many cities and tribes, might justly 
pass for an instance of the most perfect ha|>))ineSs. 
For the observation of iEsop is not true, that ” Death 

** "iHiis writer guoccssively served under both the Dionysti, anii 
being dei^ated by D'.ou, killed liintid^lf. Sec the X.ife of I'IriqIcou, 
p. aSOi not, (29.)* 

** How mueh more s^lhuely Uossuefc, In hia Funedi) Oration 
Hj^atheptince *llc Coudi: Cts cthnnes^ fd ifembleni 

elel ie magnjfi^t tm^ignagt mtre ndnat /* * ^ 
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is most unfortunate in the time of prosperity :** on 
the contrary, it iS'then most Jiappy, since it seourea 
to good men the glory of their virtuous actions, and 
places them above the power of fortune Tho 
compliment therefore of tne Spartan was much more 
rational, when embracing Diagoras, after he and his 
sons and grandsons had all conquered and been 
crowned at the Olympic games, he said; “ Die now, 

Diagoras •’% for thou can’st not be a god.” And 
yet I think, if a man should put all tlie victories in 
the Olympian and Pythian games together, he would 
not pretend to compare them with any one of the 
enterprises of Pelopidas, which were numerous and 
all successful; so that after he had spent the chief 
part of his life in honour and renown, and had been 
appointed the thirteenth time governor of Bceotia^ 
he died in a heroic exploit, tlie conseciuencc of which 
4vas the destruction of the tyrant, and the emanci* 
pation of Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so 
it brought them still greater advantages. For the 
Thebans were no sooner informed of it, than prompt¬ 
ed by a desire of revenge, they despatched upon 
that business seven thousand foot and seven hundi^^, 
horse, under the command of Malcites and Diogitdn. 
'ITicse, finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defeat, and reduced to considerable difficulties, com¬ 
pelled him to restore the cities which he had taken 
from the Thessalians; to withdraw his garrisons from 
the territories of the Ma^esians, the Phthiotce, and 

ss Conformably with tliis principle Chserea exdainif, in a trails* 
pert of joy, 

Nurui tempus profecto erf, cum perpett fnepotswp 

Ke hoc gaudium contaminet vitu agritudtnc aliquS* 

(Ter. Eun. iH. 5.)* 

This Diagoras was a descendent of Hercules throuia^ the fine 
of Tlepolemus, who governed Bhodes, and ibll before Tnw; and 
is the subject of Pindar’s seventh Olympic ode, which the Rtioditmo 
got engiaved in letters of gold upon the temple of Mlimripa at 
fjtidus.* 
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Ac^jaeans; and to engage by oath to submit to 
the Xhebans, and to keep his forces in readiness to 
eiiecute their orders. 

With these terms the Thebans were satisfied. And 
here 1 shall introduce an account of the punishment^ 
which the gods indicted upon him soon afterward for 
his treatment of Pelopidas. He (a9*we have already 
mentioned) first taught Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not 
to dread the exterior pomp and sj)lendour of his pa- 
luce> though she lived in the midst of assassins and 
renegades. 8Iie therefore, fearing his falsehood and 
hating his cruelty, agreed with her three brothers 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take him 
off j and they carried their design into execution in 
fhe following manner: the whole palace was full of 
guards throughout the night, except the tyrant’s 
bed-chamber, an upper room guarded by a dog 
chained at the door, which would fly at every body 
except his master and mistress and one slave that fed 
him. When the time fixed for the attempt was come. 
Thebe concealed her brothers, before it was dark, 
in a room close by. She went in liilune as usual to 
Alexander, who was already asleep, but presently 
cdume out again and ordered the slave to take away 

dog, because her husband chose to sleep without 
being disturbed $ and, that the staii^ might not creak 
as the young men came up, she covered them with 
wool. She then fetched up her brothers, and leav-» 
ing them at the door with poignards in their hands, 
went into the chamber; and taking away the tyrant^s 
sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed 
it them, as a proof that he was in their power and 
fast asle^f Ine young men now being struck with 
terror, and not daring to advance, she reproached 
tlieirl w4th cowardice, and swore in a rage that she 
WQjjdd awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. 

and fear havii]^ brought them to themselves, 
Pfne led them in and* placed them about^he bed, her* 
mf holding the Hgfit. One of them mmght him hr 
Ihe feet, and another by the hair of his head* 
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the third stabbed him ivi*th his poignard. Such a 
death was, perhaps, too speedy tor so abominable a 
monster; but if it be considered, that he was the 
drst tyrant assassinated by his own wife, and that 
his dead body was exposed to all kinds of indigni- 
ties, and spurned and trampled under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment will appear to have oeen 
proportioned to his crimes. 
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SUMMARY, 

Manner'i of Marccttits. Hit conraget amifi) tt appointments. Tks 
Cauls declare tvar against the Romans. The Jiisl generals sentt 
against them are recalled. Respect entertained by the Romans Jot 
their religious rites. Martelhis ts elected consul, and marches 
against the Gauls ; engaget, and kills their king. His triumph. 
Consecrates the spolia opima to Jnptter. Annibal invades Italy. 
AJter the Jatal day at Cannie, MaroeUus is one of the principal 
fuj^orls of Rome. He marches to the relief of Naples and Nola r 
‘ attaches Btmdius to the Roman party s, gains some aihantages 
efocr Annibal s is again elected consul, and ebtmnsfresh successes. 
His third consulship. Severe proceedings of the senate against the 
* solars, vdio Jled at Cdnnee. Marcdlus takes Leontms in Sicily, 
end besieges Syracuse. Genim of Archimedes. Problem, tohich 
be solves for jfhero. Terrible kavoch made by his engines. Mar* 
cRiusfruidetsly endeavours to guard kU forces from their ^(ts* 
Archimedes^ pasdon for geometry. MarceUm gatm several ad* 
soantages in SUcUys gets possession of Syracuse, and rdnetmily 
gives it egr ippdlage. Archimedes slain s Marcellus* concern upon 
the occasion. His humanity. He pardons the city <f Engpium t 
earrkt to Resne Ae pistes and statues of l^racme, and receives 
ike hesufisr ^am Ovation. Origin of that term. Charge broaghfi 
rngaisudhmhythe Syraetaans. H» d^nce, and generous be* 
ljuMossr upon ^aoguittat. He nmrehes against Annibal i and 
him t0h iuOeese. Eresi advantages over him. He fe* 
aeives i ekeek homvee near Canuskm., He dtfeats 4nniheh in 
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(tfftin impeachedf and acfuiUed> Is chosen njijfih that constd. 
Unfavourable presages agaimt him, lie marches against Annsbal^ 
Jails into an ambuscade, and is killed. Honours paid to tiim hjjf 
ihe Carthaginian general. Public ornaments dedicated bp Mai^ 
cellns. His poiU dt y. 


IVI^AJICUS (''LAUDIUS, who was five times consul^ 
was the son of Marcus, and (according to Posido¬ 
nius) the first of his family who bore the surname of 
Marcellus, that is, ® MartiaP/ He had indeed 
great military experience, a muscular frame, a power¬ 
ful arm, and a natural inclination to war. But, 
though impetuous and lofty in the combat, upon 
i)ther occasions he was modest and humane. Ha 
*was so far a lover of the Grecian learning and elo- 
rtuence, as to honour and admire those who excelled 
in them, though his employments prevented his stu¬ 
dying or attaining them himself to the degree he de¬ 
sired. For if Heaven ever designed that any man 


■■ . . — in war’s rude lists should toil. 

From youth to age. 


as Ilomcr expresses it % it was certainly the prine|- 
nal Romans of those times. In their youth they 
had to contend witli the Carthaginians for the i^and 
of Sicily, in their middle age with the Gauls for 
Italy itself, and in their old age again with the Car* 
thagiuians and Annibal Thus they had twt, gven 


* The Romans Were loud of having names derived fiym their 
tutelar deity, lienee the appellatioBs of Mueeus, Marcius, Ma¬ 
iners, Mamereus, 

» 11, xtv. ft6. 

i The inilrtary age of the Romana, by Servius Tulbui’ regula¬ 
tion, extended from seventeen to forty-six, aft« which the^wj^ 
exenmted fnm aH ferther service, except in the ji^ of !a HKllic 
war fitted below). So that, literally to jusufy PlutwtJVa ob- 
oervatioa# if that indeed were necessary,^ we must suppose hhlR to 
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ja advanced life, the common relaxation and repose, 
but p^ere called forth by their birth and merit to ac¬ 
cept military commands. 

As for Marcellus, there Mi'as no kind of fighting, 
in which he was not trained and expert; but in sin¬ 
gle combat he excelled himself. He therefore never 
refused a challenge, or failed of killing the chal¬ 
lenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother Otaciiius in 
great danger, he co\ered him with his shield, slew 
those who attacked him, and saved his life. For 
these things, he received fiom the generals crowns 
and other military honours, while yet but a youth ; 
and, his reputation increasing every day, the people 
appointed him to the oflSce of Curule ^dile and 
the priests to that of Augur. This is a kind of 
priesthood, to which the law assigns the inspection 
and observing of the divination taken from the flight 
of birds. •. 

***#*#*# 

After the first Carthaginian war which had lasted 
twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged in a 
new war with the Gauls. The Insflbrians** a Celtic 

refer to the conclusion of the first and the coramencement of the 
IMCond Punic war. The Lacedaemonians served till near sixty; the 
Athenians, who entered at eighteen (and were retained the two 
first years to defend the city, and garrison the forts of Attica), till 
Mly foify years of age.* 

* See tlie Life of Camillus, J. S88. nott. (53) and (90). 

s Plutarch is a little mistaken here in his chronology. The first 
Punic war lasted twenty-three years, for it began A. U. C. 490, and 
included A. U. C. 512. During the whole of that period the Gauls 
continued ^uiet, and did not begin to stir till four years afterward. 
They tbeu advanced to Arimlnum; but the Boii, mutinying against 
iheiadeaders, slew the kings Ates and Galates: after which the 
Gauls fell upon each other, and numbers were killed; the sur¬ 
vivors returned home. Five years after this, they be^^ to prepare 
Ihr a new war, oi\ account of the division, whicdi I^minius hod 
vaade of the lands of the Picentines taken from the Senones of Cis¬ 
alpine Gaol, These prraarations were carrying on a long time; 
and it was eight yean atbr that division, hefoie the wat began In 
earnest qoder their chief Congolitanus and Aneroestes, when L, 
papas abd C. Aiilius Regutus were consuls. A* U, C, 

(Hea f\)lyb. ii. % and $unpl, Liv. xx. fid.). 


tii. 
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nation, xi-ho inhabit that .part of Italy whkl) liea at 
the foot of the Alps, though very powerfbl in them¬ 
selves, called ill the assistance of the Gesatd ^ a 
people of Gaul, who fight for pay upon such occa¬ 
sions. It was a surprising and most fortunate thing 
for the Roman people, that the Gallic war did not 
break out at the same time with the Punic; ahd 
that the Gauls, observing an exact neutrality all 
that time, as if they had waited to take up the con¬ 
queror, forbore to attack the Romans till they were 
victorious, and at leisure to receive them. This 
war however was still not a little alarming to the 
Romans, as well on account of the vicinity of the 
Gauls, as of their old military renown. They were 
indeed the enemy, whom they most dreaded, for 
they had made tncmselves masters of Rome; and 
from that time it had been provided by law, that the 
«p'iests should be exempted from bearing arms, ex¬ 
cept in the event of a fresh invasion by the Gauls 

The immense preparations, which they made, were 
fartiier proofs of their fears (for it is said, that so 
many thousands of Romans were never seen in arms, 
citlier before or since), and so were the new and ex¬ 
traordinary sacrifices, which they offered. Upon 
other occasions, they had not adopted the rites of 
barbarous and savage nations, but their religious 
customs had been agreeable to the mild and ‘mer(^ 
ful ceremonies of the Greeks: on tlie appearancS 
of this war, however, they were forced to comply 

• So called probably from tbeir weapons, gasa. See Prop. El. IV. 
3^. 42., Virg. ^n. viii. 662., Liv. viti. and Varro quoted Noniut 

< At this period (1806) the emphatic claote in the Roman mili¬ 
tary code, entitled J>e Vacationer * Nisr ga]&x.icvm bxo- 

aiATUR,’ demanda an Englishman’s pardcular attention. To the 
lame purport Cicero: Ut opmiet imh Galti(^r vA n^orwn Jura 
moreeque prascrii^nt, nemo eti crd$ Bomanm, qjui sibi $Uld excum' 
Uone utendum putet* {Ifro Fonteio, sect. 16.) 

The numbers alladed to below are computed by Pdljrbfmi at 
aeven hundred and seventy, and by the writer of the EiVian, 
plemeot at ei^it hundred, Uiousana men. This included houPW4f» 
of oounei their Indian allies.* 
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"with cer^tn* oracles found w the books of the Sibyls;* 
and aceprdingly they buried two Greeks % a man 
and Vi woman, and likewise two Oauls, alive in the 
Beast-market. Hence originated certain mysterious 
and horrid rites, which stiU continue to be per- 
tbrmed in the month of November, 

In the beginning of the war, the. Romans some* 
times gained great advantages, and sometimes were 
no less signally defeated; but there was no decisive 
action, till the consulship of Flaminius and Furius, 
who led a very powerful army against the Insubrians, 
Then (\\ c are told) the river which runs through the 
Bicentinc territory was seen flowing with blood, and 
three moons appeared over the city of Ariininum 
The priests likewise, who were to observe the flight 
of birds at the time of choosing consuls, affirmed 
that the election was defective and inauspicious. 
The senate therefore immediately sent letters to thu, 
camp to recall the consuls, insisting that they should 
return without loss of time and resign their office, 
and forbidding them to act at all against the enemy 
in consequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius, having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the 
barbarians and over>run tlicir country. When he 


^ Thejs, ^subsetmcntly, offered the same sacrifice in the second 
P||picwar* See Xiiv. xxii. 57-, who there refers to this preceding 
instance of barbarity, as minimi Romanum iaa urn. See the Life 
of Fabiiis Maximus, p. 92. not. (53.) 

* Lunet quoqrte tnnee, ut Cn, DontiUo, Caw Fannio Coss. ttp- 
plerique appeUawrunt tole^ nocturno^.* (Fliu. H.N. 
lu, $2.) This circumstance is likewise ipentioncd by Jul. Obsequcttl, 
xdi. The former writer states, tliat never more than three suns 
had been seen at once befbre his time. Gassendi says that, A. D. 
16$5, six were seen togetlier in Poland; and Sohenerus informs ns 
that, on March 20,1629, five wero observed at Rome, and seven 
on Jan. 2i<. of the fdUowing year: adding, that there is no reason, 
why eleven might not be seen at the same instant !* 

'* See Uv. xxL 63. Flaminius was not entitled to this success 
hy his conduct. Ho gate battle with a river behind him, whoiie 
thoro was no room fipr ms men to rally or retreat, if they h^ boon 
hrdii||fHk But possibly he might make such a dis|i 08 ition of his iforcos, 
toldimr them that diey must either conquer or die \ fiof he knew 
' 12 
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returned therefore loadec^with spoils, the people did 
not go out to meet him; and because he had* t^ot 
directly obeyed the order which recalled him, but 
had treated it with contempt, he was in danger of 
losing his triumph. As soon as the triumph was 
over, both he and his collegue were deposed and 
reduced to thccank of private citizens. So much 
regard had tlie Homans fofi religion, referring all 
their aflairs to the good pleasure of the gods, and in 
their greatest prosperity not suffering any neglect 
of the forms of divination and other sacred usages; 
fully persuaded, that it was a .matter of greater im¬ 
portance to the preservation of their state to have 
their generals obedient to the gods, than even to 
have them \ ictorious in the field. * 

To this purpose, the following story is remark** 
able: Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much re¬ 
jected for his valour and probity as any man in 
Home, while consul, named Scipio Nasica and Caius 
l^HK^iiis Ills successors. After they had set off for 
Jjjjre provinces allotted to them, Sempronius happen¬ 
ing to meet with* a book containing the sacred re¬ 
gulations for the conduct of war discovered in it 
one particular, which he had never known before. 
It was this; “ When the consul goes to take the 
auspices in a house or tent without the city hired 


that he was acting against the intentions of the^senate, and that 
nothing but succcbs could bring him off. (Polyb. li.) He was na¬ 
turally, indeed, rohli and daring. It was Uic skill and management 
of the legionary tribunes, which made amends for the consul’s Im¬ 
prudence. They di:»tributed among the soldiers of the first line the 
pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the enemy from making use of their 
awords: and, when the first ardour of the Gauls was over, ordered 
the Homans to shorten their suords, close with the enemy so as to 
leave them no room to lift up their arms, an^ stab them; which 
they did without running any hazard themselves, the swords of the 
Gauls having no points. (L.) 

This same Flaminius was subsequently defeated by Annlhal at 
IVehia, A.tJ.C.586.* 

Cic. de Nat, DeOr. ii. 4., Vkl. Max. i. 1«, whofay thM!|ie 
W formerly known this regulation, and that by this book 
fUcaUed CO his memory.* \, 
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** |br tliat purpose, and is obliged by some necessary 
** biisioess to return into the city before any sure 
^ Mgn appears to him, he must not make use of that 
lodge again, but take another, and there begin 
his observations anew.” Sempronius was ignorant 
of this, when he named those two consuls, for he had 
twice made use of the same lodges but, when he 
perceived his error, he ac(|uainted the senate with 
jt: and they, not thinking it proper to pass lightly 
over even so small a detect, wrote to the consuls 
about it, who iefl their provinces and returned with 
all speed to Home, where they laid down their 
offices. But this did not happen till long after the 
present affair. 

But Shout that very time two priests of the best 
Emilies in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus 
8ulpitius, were degraded fioin the priestiiood: the 
former, because he had not presented the entrails oi^ 
the victim according to rule; and the latter, be* 
cause as he was sacrificing, the tuR of his cap, which 
was such a one as the Flamines wear, fell on. And 
because the squeaking of a rat happefned to be heard» 
at the moment when Minuciiis the dictator was ap¬ 
pointing Cains Flaminius his general of the horse, 
the people obliged them to quit their posts, and ap¬ 
pointed others in their stead. But while they ob¬ 
served these small matters with such exactness, they 
did not indulge in any kind of superstition^*, for 
they neither changed nor exceeded tlie ancient cere¬ 
monies. 

Flaminius and his collegue being deposed Scota 
the consolsliip, the magistrates call^ Interreges^^ 
nominated Marcellas to that high office $ who, when 
be entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for bis 
« 

» Sixty jean. 

ewrd ia here used in the Btin-af seme. 

These it&re officers wbp, when there were no legtd Baagwttates 
fa) Mojb s*sre appointed to held the Comitia for electing new oxkei. 
T|||!(jliiue ot Interregei^ wlncih had been dven them wniie the gp- 
>^|tfiaent was regal, was continued under the coinioflwiwealth. 

9 
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collegue. Though the <Gauls were said to be dti^ 
posed to a reconciliation, and the senate-was peace¬ 
ably inclined, yet the people at the instigation of 
Marccllus were inclined to war. A peace, however, 
was concluded; and seems to have been broken by 
the Gesatae, who having passed the Alps with thirty 
thousand men, prevailed upon the Insubrians to join 
them with much greater nuntbers. Elated with their 
strength, they marched immediately to Accrr© '% a 
city on the banks of the Po. There Viridoraarus, 
king of the Gesatae, with a detachment of ten thou« 
sand men, laid waste all the country about the river* 
When Marcellus was intbrined of their march, he 
left his collegue before Acerrae, with the whole of 
the heavy-armed infantry and a third part* of the 
horse ; and taking with him the rest of the cavalry, 
and about six hundred of the light-armed foot, set 
•out and advanced by forced marches day and night, 
till he came up with the ten thousand Gesatae near 
Clastidium a little town of the Gauls, which had 
but lately submitted to the Homans. He had no 
time, however, to give his troops any rest or refresh** 
ment; for the barbarians immediately perceived hi^ 
approach, and despised his attempt, as he had only 
a handful of infantry, and they made no account of 
his cavalry. These, as well as all the other Gauls, 
being skilled in fighting on horseback, thought they 
had the advantage in this respect; and, besides, they 
far out-numbered Marcellus. They marched there¬ 
fore directly against him, their king at their head, 
with great impetuosity and dreadful menaces, as if 
sure of crushing him at once. Marcellus, because 
his party was but small, to prevent it's being sur¬ 
rounded extended the wings of his cavalry, thinning 


w 

The Romans were besieging Acerree, a town between Milan 
Placentia near the junction of the rivers Adda and Pn, and 
tbe Gauls advanced to relieve it; but finding themselves Uoddtle 
to succeed, they passed the Po with part ot their srmy, and laid 
siege to Clastidium to make a diversion. (Polyb. ii., 

XX,52.) . * , s' 

*7 Livy places this town in Liguria Montana. ^ 
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6nd widening the line, till he presented a front 
neaidy ^ual to that of the enemy. He was now 
advaneing to the charge, when his horse, terrified 
with the -shouts of the Gauls, turned short and 
forcibly carried him back. ^Marcelliis fearing that 
this, interpreted by superstition, should cause some 
disorder in his troops, quickly turned his horse again 
toward tlje enemy, an<l then paid his adorations to 
the sun; as if that movement had been made not 
by accident but design, for the Romans always turn 
round when they worship the gods'“. Upon the 
point of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Feretiiiis 
the choicest of the enemy’s arms. In the mean 
time, the king of the Gauls (lescried him, and judging 
from his ensigns of autliority tliat he was the consul, 
set spurs to liis horse, and advanced a considerable 
way before the rest, brandishing his spear, and loudly 
challenging him to tlic combat. He was distinguish** 
ed from the rest of the Gauls by his stature, as well 
as by his armour; which, being set off with gold and 
silver and the most lively colours, shone like light¬ 
ning. As Marcellus was viewing tKe dispositions of 
the enemy’s forces, he cast his eyes upon this rich 
suit of armour: and, concluding that in it his vow 
to Jupiter would be accomplished, he rushed upon 
it’s wearer, and pierced his breast-plate with his 
spear j which stroke, together with the weight and 
force of the consul’s horae, brought him to the 
ground, and with two or three more blows he de¬ 
spatched him. He then leaped from his horse, and 
took off his armour; and lifting up his spoils toward 
heaven exclaimed, “ O Jupiter Feretrius, who ob- 
servest the deeds and exploits of great warriors 
and gon^rals in battle, 1 no\v call thee to witness, 
that I am the third Homan chieftain andgenerid 
who have, with my own hands, overcome and slain 
a chieftain and a king! To thee 1 consecrate ‘ the 

•• See the Life c^Kama, Vot. I. p. 192, art. (60.) 

. ( Sec the Life of* ftomuliis, ib. p. 75. 
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opime spoils/ Do tlioii grant us equal success in 
the prosecution of this war.” 

Whdn this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry 
encountered both the enemy’s horse and foot at the 
same time, and gained^ victory, not only signal in 
itself but peculiar in it’s kind; for we have no ac¬ 
count of such a handful of cavalry beating such num¬ 
bers, both of horse and foot* either before or since. 
Marcellus having killed the chief part of the enemy, 
and taken tlieir arms and baggage, returned to liis 
collegue ‘““j who had met with no such good success 
against the Gauls before the great and populous city 
S Milan. Tliis by the Gauls, and it’s neighbour¬ 
hood, is accounted the metropolis of their country; 
and hence they defended it with such spirit tlrnt 
Scipio, instead of besieging it, seemed himself to be 
besieged. Rut upon the return of Marcellus the 
.Gesatae, understanding that their king was slain, and 
ys army defeated, drew off their forces. Thus 
Milan is taken ; and the Gauls surrendering the 
rest of their cities, and referring every thing to the 
equity of the Remans, obtain reasonable conditions 

of peace. 

The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus alone; 
and, whether we consider tlic rich spoils displayed 
hi it, the prodigious size of the captives, or the mag¬ 
nificence with which the whole was conducted, it 
was one of the most splendid ever seen. But the 
most agreeable and uncommon spectacle was Mar- 
cellus himself, carrying the armour of Viridoraarus, 
which he had vowed to Jupiter. He had cut the 
huge trunk of an immense mountain-oak in the form 
of i trophy, which he adorned with the spoils of 
that barbarian, suspending and fastening every part 

*® Purina the absence of Marcellus, Aceitifc had been taken by 
hb colleirue Scipio, who had inarched thence to invest Mediohwwiin, 

mSST (fe Polylh ib, pd SuK?!- ?<■). 

Comum also, another city of considerable imi»rtan^ sur¬ 
rendered: and eU Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian sea, became 
entirely * • 
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of his airms in the happiest order. When the pro- 
cessvon began to move, he mounted his chariot 
which was drawn by four horses, and passed through 
the city with the trophy on his shoulders, which was 
the noblest ornament of thf whole triunjph. The 
army follov^ed clad in elegant armour, and singing 
odes composed for the occasion, and other songs of 
triumph, in honour of Jupiter and ihcir general. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
he set up and consecrated the trophy, being the 
third and last general, who has hitherto been so 
gloriously distinguished. The first was Romulus, 
after he had slain Acron, king of the Caeninenses; 
Cornelius Cossus, who slew Volumnius the Tuscan, 
was the second; and the third was Marccllus, who 
killed with his own hand Viridomarus king of the 
Gauls. Since his time, no other has occurred 
The god, to whom these spoils were devoted, was. 
Jupiter, surnamed Feretrius (as some say) from the 
Greek word Pheretron, which signifies ‘ a car ;* for 
the trophy was borne upon a carriage of this kind, 
and the Greek language was then ifiuch mixed with 
the Latin. Others suppose that Jupiter had that 
^pellation, because he ‘ strikes with lightning,* for 
the Latin word Jerire signifies ‘ to strike.* Othera 
again affirm, that it is on account of the strokes, 
which are given in battle; for even now, when the 
Romans charge or pursue an enemy, they encourage 
each other by calling out, feri^ feriy * strike them 
down, strike them down.* What they take from the 
enemy in the field, tliey call by the common namo 
of* spoils;* but what a Roman general takes ftom 
the general of the enemy, they call * opime spoils/ 
It is said indeed that Numa Fompilius, in his Com¬ 
mentaries, mentions * opime spoils* of the first, se«* 
cond, an4 third order: that he directed the first to 
be consecrated to Jupiter, the second to add* 
the third to Quirinus; and that the persons 


** IJfe of RomuluSi as slK^ve. 
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took the first should be* rcwai’dcd with three huo^ 
dred asesy the second with two hundred^ and ihf 
third with one hundred. The most received opinion 
is, however, that those of tlie first kind only ought 
to be honoured with tlfe name of ‘ opime,’ which a 
general takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the 
enemy’s general with his own hand. But enough 
of this matter. 

The Romans were so excessively delighted with 
tliis victory, and the termination of the war, that 
they made an ofiering to Apollo at Delphi of a gold¬ 
en cup, in testimony oi“ tlieir gratitude: they also 
liberally siiared the spoils with the confederate cities, 
and sent a very handsome present out of them tQ 
Htero king of Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Annibal having entered Italy^ 
Marcellus was despatched with a fleet to Sicily. The 
,War continued to rage, and that unfortunate blow 
was received at Cannm, by which many thousand! 
of Romans fell. The few, who escaped, fled to Ca» 
iiusium; and it was expected that Annibal, wh<^ 
had thus destroyed the strength of the Roman forces, 
would march directly to Rome. Upon which, Mar¬ 
cellas first detached fifteen hundred of his men to 
guard the city; and afterward by order of the senate 
.proceeded to Canusiuni, drew out the troops which 
had retired thither, and marched at their head tQ 
keep the country from being ravaged by the enepojir. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chi^f of 
the Roman nobilily, and most of their best officers. 
Still indeed there remained Fabius Maximus, a man 
highly respected for his probity and prudence; bu! 
his extraordinary attention to the avoiding of loss 
passed for inactivity and want of spirit. The Ro¬ 
mans therefore, considering him as a proper pe^n 
for the defensive, but not the offensive part of warii 
had reteOiiiise to Marcellus; and wisely temperiiif 
his boidnoss and energy with the slow and c^Uou! 
conduct of Fabius, they sometimes appointed tnem 
consuls together, and sometiines sent out one of theqet 
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in the <jtiality of consul, and the other in that of pro¬ 
consul. Posidonius informs us, that Fabius was 
called the * Shield,* and Marcellos ‘ the Sword*;' 
but Annibal himself said, “ He stood in fear of Fa- 
bius as his schoolmaster^ and of Marcellus as his 
adversary; for he received hurt from the lattei;, 
and by the former was preventedodoing hurt him* 
self.** " ^ 

AnnibaPs soldiers, elated with their victory, grew 
careless, and straggling from the camp roamed about 
the country; where Marcellus fell upon them, and 
cut otf great numbers. After this, he marched to 
the relief of Naples and Nola. The Neapolitans he 
confirmed in the Roman interest, to which they were 
themselves well-inclined: but when he entered Nola, 
he found great divisions there, the senate of that 
city being unable to restrain or win the commonalty, 
who were attached to Annibal. There was a citizen 
in this place, named Bandius well born and cele¬ 
brated for his valour; for he had eminently distin- 

f uished himself in the battle of Cannae, where after 
illing a number of Carthaginians, ‘he was found at 
last »ipon a heap of dead bodies covered with wounds. 
Annibal, admiring his bravery, dismissed him not 
only without ransom, but with handsome presents^ 
honouring him with his friendship and admission to 
the rights of hospitality. Bandius, in gj atitude for 
these favours, heartily espoused AnnibaPs party, and 
by his authority drew the people on to a revolt. 
Marcellus thought it wrong to put to death one, who 
had gloriouriy fought the battles of Rome. Besides, 
the general had so engaging a manner grafted upon 
his native humanity, that he could hardly fail of at¬ 
tracting the regards of a man of generous spirit. One 
d4y, Bandius happening to salute him, MarcelJus 
asked who he was: not that he was a stranger to hia 
person, but that he might have an opponunity to 
wtroduce what he had to say. " Being told« that hii 


« See the bife of Piihius Mnaioios, p* 
Or Bsedna 
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lUMne w$s Lucius Ban^s: “ Wliatl” .exclaimcfi 
Marcellos, in seeming delight and adpairati 9 n 
that Bandius, who has been so much talked of iii 
Koine for his gallant behaviour at Ci^nnae, who 
indeed was the only man that did not abandgn 
“ the consul 4ilmilius, but received in his own body 
most of the shafts ,that were aimed at him !*’ Ban- 
dins saying that he was they cry person, and showir^ 
some ol‘ his scars j “ Why then,” replied Marcellos, 
when you bore about you such marks of your 
regard for iis, did not you come to us one of the 
“ fust? Do we appear to you slow to reward tlje 
“ virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his 
“ enemies r” After this obliging discourse, he s?na^ 
braced him, and made him a present of a war-hor^e 
and five Iiundred drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attach- 

• ed,to Marcellus, and constantly informed him of the 
proceedings of the opposite party, who were very 
numerous and had resolved, when the Romans march¬ 
ed out against the enemy, to plunder their baggage. 
Upon wliich, Marcellus drew up his forces in ord^r 
of battle within the city, placed the baggage near the 
gates, and published an edict forbidding the inhabi- 
4;ants to approach the wails. Annibal, seeing no 
hostile appearance, concluded that every thing was 
in great disorder in the city, and therefore advanced 
to it with little precaution. At this moment Mar* 
cellus commanded the gate next him to be opened, 
and sallying out with the best of his cavalry, charged 
the enemy in front. Soon afterward, the infantry 
rushed out at another gato^' with loud shouts. And 
while Annibal was dividing his forces to oppose the^a 
two parties, a third gate was opqned, and the rest of 

* the Roman troops issuing out attackjed the enemy 
on another side, who were much disconcerted at 
such an unexpected’ aaUy, and made but 

See the Life of Fahius p. f)t., not. (56.) ^ ' 

• Of tlieec 4»a)He8, antUbetr effect, Livy (xxlii. 16.) 

, whet difTerent, iTtojre moaest, and tnoce aetount.^ 

VOL. IT. 2D 
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resistance against those with whom they had firit 
engaged^ on account of their being assailed by ano¬ 
ther body. • 

Then it was that AnnibaEs men, struck with terror 
and covered with wounds, first fled before the Ho¬ 
mans, and were driven to their camp. Above five 
thousand of them are said to have been slain, whereas 
of the Romans there fell not more than five hundred. 
Livy, indeed, docs not make the defeat and loss on 
the Cartliaginiaii side to have been so considerable: 
lie only affirms,that Marcellus gained great honour by 
this battle, and that the courage of the Romans was 
wonderfully restored after their misfortunes ; as they 
now no longer believed that they had to do with an 
enemy invulnerable and invincible, but wlio was 
himself liable to suftcr in his turn. 

For this reason the people called Marcellus, though 
absent, to fill the place of one of the consulswwo. 
was dead; and prevailed, against the sense of the 
magistrates, to Lave the election put off till bis re¬ 
turn Upon his arrival, he was unanimously chosen 
consul: but it happening to thunder at that time, 
the augurs observed that the omen was unfortunate; 
and as they did not choose to declare it such, for fear 
of the |)ieop}e ““, Marcellus voluntarily laid down the 


This was Posthumius Albinus, who had been destroyed with 
Ills whole army of five and tnenty thousand men by the Boii, in a 
VAist tbroiht called by the Gauls * the forest of Litamu’ It seenisf 
tbe> had cut all the trees near tlie road, by which he Wtis to pa%s, 
in such a manner, that they might be tumbled upon his armv with 
tite least itoptton. (L.) (Livy, xxiu. 21.) Tiie consul hiinsclf fell in 
the action, and the Gauls converted his skull into a drinking-vessel, 
‘to be used at their public tbstivals. This avent happened only a 
few months after the battle of Cannae; and appears, as M. llicardi 
observes, scarcely credible to the extent stated by the historian.* 
The people sdspected, that he had beeh purposely sent out of 
jypvay by the senate. (Liv. xxiu* SI.)* 

Marcellus wab a plebeian, as was also his collegue Sempronius: 
tlic patricians, unwU^ng to see two plebeians consuls at the same 
firpe, iimuonced the augurs to gronoance the election of Marcellus 
dljiagroeable to the gods. But tlie people would not have oc- 
^iesced in the dedoration of the augurs, nadnot Marcellus showed 
hinjself upon tho occo^ou aa zealous a repq^lican a« he waa a great 
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office. Notwithstanding* this, he had the command 
of the army continued to him as jMoeonsul, and re¬ 
turned immediately to NoIa,%hence he made excur¬ 
sions to chastise those wlio had declared for the 
Carthaginians. Annibal hastened to their assistance, 
and oftered him battle, which he declined. But some 
days afterward^^ when he saw that Annibal, no 
longer expecting a battle, had sent o»t the chief part 
of his army to plunder the country, he attacked hina 
vigorously, having first provided the toot with long 
spears (such as they use iu sea-fights) which they 
were taught to hurl from a distance at the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were unskilled in the management of 
the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with shoit 
sw^ords®’. For this reason, all that attempted to 
make head against the Romans, were obliged to give 
*way and fiy in gieat confusion, leaving five thousand 
• men slain upon the field j beside the loss of four 
elephants killed, and two taken. What was of still 
greater importance, upon the third day after the 
battle above three hundred horse, Spaniards and 
Numidians, came over to Marccllus ; a misfortune, 
whicJi had never before hajipened to Annibal: for 
though his army had been collected from several 
barbarous nations, differing both in their manners 
and their language, yet he had long preserved a per¬ 
fect unanimity throughout the whole. This body of 

conimandory and refused that honour uhicli had not the sanction of 
all hl^ k llow-citi/.cn-. 

The Hnpiniy and the Scunnites. (Id. ih. 42.)* 

Pour dii^/s pievioui^b to this, there had been a bloody action, 
before the wails of Nola, wlilch viould have been mofe decisive, but 
tor a remarkable storm that parted the combatants. (Id.ib. 44.)* 
Such was the general cliaractcr of the swords of the ancients, 
i. c. the Spartans (sec the Life of Lycurgij/), 1.142.), Romans, 
Gauls, &c. &c. * 

32 And upward, beeido six hundred taken prisoners, and the loss 

ef nineteen military sundaids,* ^ On tlie Roman side, there were 
not a thousand killed. (Liv. xxip* 46.) ‘ 

33 Livy makes them, one titoiisand two hundred and sev4;|nty-twb. 
It is therefore prohablp that we should read in this place, * 
tliousend throe hundred horse.* 

S » 2 
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1)01^6 ever continued faithful to Marcellus, and to 
those who succeeded Idm in the command’**. 

Mdrcelliis, being appointed consul the third time, 
passed over into JSicily”. For Annibal’s success had 
encouraged the ('arthaginians again to revive their 
claim to that island : and they did it the rather, be¬ 
cause the afliiirs of Syracuse were irrsomc confusion 
upon the death of Ilieronyimis'*'’, its sovereign. On 
this account, the Homans liad already sent an army 
thither, under the command of Appius Claudius 

The command devolving upon Marcelliis, he was 
no sooner arrivctl in Sicily, than many Romans canf^ 
to throw themselves at his feet, and represent to him 
their distress. Of* those, wlio liad fought against 
Annibal at Canim*, some escaped by flight, and others 
were taken prisoners; the latter in such numbers, that 
it Was thought tlie Romans must want men to defends 
the walls of their capital. Yet that commonwealtli* 
had so much finnnebs and elevation of mind that. 


Marcelliis beat Aiimbal a third time before Nola; and had 
Claudius Nero, vihu wan sent out to take a.cireuit and attack the 
Carthaginians in t!ie loar, conic up in time, that day would probably 
have compensated the loss sustained at Cannsc. (Liv. xxiv. 17.) 

35 A. U. C. J>W. 

3* Hieronymus was murthered by lus own subjects at Leontium, 
the conspirators having pi evaded on Dinonuinos, one of his guards, 
to Hivour their attack. He was the son of Gelo, and the grandson 
of Hicro. Gelo died before his father, who lived to ninety; and 
Hieronymus, who was nut ihlteeit at his grandfather’s death, was 
!>lain some months afVeru ard. These three deaths happened toward 
the latter end of the voar, which preceded Marcellus’ third con¬ 
sulate. (Liv. xxiv, 4—7.) 

3’ Appiua Claudius, who was sent into Sicily as praitor, was 
Uiera before the death of Hieronymus. That young prince, having 
a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman embassadoiv: * I 
will ask you,’ said he, * but one question; who were conquerors 
at Cannse, you or the Curthuginiaiis ? I atu told such surprising 
t^iogs of that battle, that I sfiould be glad to know all the par- 
tieows of it.’ And again, * Let the Hoamns restore all the 

g )ld, corn, and other presents, which they dretv from my graud- 
ther, and consent that,the river Uimera be the common bound- 
alY between us, aud I will renew the ancient trooties with them.* 
pdi&e 
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tliough Annibal offered to release the prisoners for 
a vciy inconsiderable ransom, they rdbs^ ittby a 
public act, and left them to Be put to death, or sold 
out of Italy As for those who had saved them¬ 
selves by flight, they sent them into Sicily, with an 
order not to set foot upon Italian ground during the 
war with Annibal. These came to Marcellus in a 
great body, and falling on their knees implored, with 
loud lamentations and floods of tears, the favour of 
being admitted again into the army; promising to 
make it appear by their future behaviour, that that 
defeat had been owing to their misfortune, and not to 
their cowardice. Marcellus moved with compassion 
wrote to the senate, desiring leave to recruit his army 
with these exiles, as he should find occasion. After 
much deliberation, the senate signified by a decree. 
That the commonwealth had no need of the service 
• “ of cowards; that Marcellus however might em- 
ploy them if he pleased, but on condition that he 
did not bestow upon any of them crowns, or other 
“ honorary rewardsr** This decree gave Marcellus 
some concern, and after his return from the war in 
Sicily he expostulated with the senate, and coi|i« 
plained; That, notwithstanding his many and signal 
“ services, they would not allow him to rescue ftofli 
“ infamy those unfortunate citizens.’* 

Ilis first care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to 
make reprisals for the injuiy received from Hippo¬ 
crates the Syracusan general^; who to gratify the 
Carthaginians, and by their means to set himself up 
tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed |^at 
numbers of them, in the district of Leontium. Mar- 
cellus therefore laid siege to that city, apd tpok It 
by storm, but did no harm to the inhabitants} only 
such deserters as he Ihnnd there, ife ordered to bi 
beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippocra^s 

30 This suited only ta s military and bsitmriun 

republic, haAMM^bneh the subject of a note, and is baymtifislly 
^Uustrat^ Ode ip. t. (See Jav* xxii. * 

i*) $ee 
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took care to give the Syrafciisans the first notice of 
the takiiig of Lcontium, assuring them at the same 
time, that Marccllus had put to the sword all who 
were able to bear arms ; and, while they were under 
great consternation at this intelligence, he suddenly 
appeared before the city, and made himself master 
of it^°. *■ 

Upon this, Marccllus marched with his whole army, 
and encamped before Syracuse. But, before he at¬ 
tempted any thing agauisi it, he sent embassadors 
with a true account of what he had done at Leontium. 
As this information had no effect upon the Syracu¬ 
sans, who were cnlircl}' in Hippocrates* powerhe 
made his attacks both by sea and land *, Appins 
Claudius commanding the land-forces, and hiniseif 
the fleet, which consisted oi’ sixty galleys of five 
banks of oars, full of all sorts of arms and missile^ 
weapons. Beside these, he had a prodigious machine 
carried upon eight galleys fastened together, with 
which he approached the walls, relying upon the 
number of his batteries and other instrnmeiTts of war, 
as well as on his owm great character. Tlhit Archimedes 
despised all this, and confided in the ‘uperiorily of his 
engines; though he did not think the inventing of 
them an object worthy of his serious &tudics, but 
only reckoned them among the amiipcmcnts of geo¬ 
metry cither indeed would he have gone so 

*' After surmounting several obstacles. See Liv. xxiv. 30— 

On the assassination of Hieronymus the commonwealth having 
feofn llistorcd, Hippoeiates and Fpicj^dcs, Annibal’s agonU and of 
Syracusan extraction, had the addipss to get themselves admitted 
into the number of nt actors. In consequence of which, they found 
means to embroil the Syracusans with Romo, notwitijstanding tlio 
opposition such of the prmtors as liad their couQtry*tt interest at 
heart. 

* Archimedes, as the Quarterly Rcvie'ivers t, 89. justly observe,^ 
appears to have maintained a rank among ancient philosophers 
similar to that of Newton arntnig the moderns. mui^ be considered 
ittooed as the father of the sciences of statics and of hydrostatics; 
fhr to him we owe tho *arue theory of the equilibrium of machines, 
as wcH lu the fundamental laws of hydrostatical equilSm'ldm* His 
fiUsepyeries in purh pfeometry alone wopld secure for Wm |be tjd-. 
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ilSir, but at tlie pressing ii^tanccs of king Hiero, who 
entreated him to turn his art from abstrapted notions 
to material substances ; and to make his rJIsonings 
more intelligible to the generality of mankind, by 


miration of all ages. His predilection for travelling in unbeaten paths 
Ictl him to explore the new subject of the nicabure of curvilincw 
iiia«rhitudc8y in which his discoveries were so numerous, and his 
methods so admirable, tl.at antitpiity assigned him the 6rst place 
among geometricians. / Vr ^tupendee sagacitaiisy says Wallis, gut 
puma Jundamentu pnsnit imeniionmn _ftre omninWyde quihvspro<- 
moicndh /vla^ no^lra oJoriafvr, IIow much is it to be deplored that. 
In consequence of his being infected ivith the ridiculous notion 
the Platonists, which would not allow them to leave any thing in 
wiiting relative to the detail of mechanical contrivances, posterity 
should have lost the benefit not only of bis particular inventions, 
hut also of the improvements to which they would naturally have 
led. Hjs treatises, which have reached our times, are two books on 
the Sphere and Cj Under; one on the Measure of the Circle, or tlae 
||]fatio of the Diameter to the Circumference; one on Conoids and 
SpheroitU; one on Spirals; one on the Ecjuilibrium of Planes, or on 
* their C’cutres of Gravity; one on the Quadrature of the Parabola; 
tw'o of Hodics floating on Liquids; one, Phoraonites or Arenarius, 
on the Number of the Sands, and a collection of Lt'mmata, or Geo¬ 
metrical Propositions. He w as the first who demonstrated the well- 
known property of the straight lever when the arms are incom¬ 
mensurable; and his proof has not been surpassed by any modern 
demonstration, except that of New ton in the Principia; w Iiich, as 
shown in the * lletrospect of Philosophical Discoveries;,* No. 18, is 
applicable to the ca‘'C of parallel forces acting on a straight lever. 
The only valid objection to the process of the Syracusan geometer 
has been removed by professor Vince, Phil. Transact, Ixxxiv. 33, 
'J'o A rchiinedcs likewise, instead of the Arabians or the later Greeks, 
Wallis has correctly ref erred the invention ofcliaracters to denote 
Iho several powers of any quantity, commonly called * Algebraic* or 
♦ Coptc :* And his Arenarius (in wliich he proves that not only 
the handb of the sea-shore, of the whole earth, but even a greater 
quantity of particles than could be contained in the or im- 
nieiii e sphere of the fixed stars, would be less than the sixty-fourth 
term of a decuple geometrical progression increasing from uni^, or 
unity with sixty-three cyphers annexed, i* c. a thousand decilhons) 
obviously contains the germ of the invention of Logarithms^* lie- 
vault, in his edition of 1G15, folio, Paris, has given some account of 
such oHiis works as are lost; his Grown of Hiero (mentioned belowr, 
not. 1.5) ; the Cochleon, or Water-screw; the Helicon, a kind of 
cndle*'S screw; the Trisposton, consisting of a combination of wheels 
and axles; tbo Machihes employed in the defence of Syracuse ; the 
Ihirning Speculum; the Machines moved by air and water; and 
the Material Sphere; to which may be added his Principl^Si hUdded 
Ui only by Pappus perhaps in his Math. Cell*, viii,^ 
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ibptyin^ Uiem through the*medium o{ the senses to 
ln6 wses 4 )f common life. 

The Rrsf who engaged in the study of mechanics, 
a branch of knowledge subsequently so much ad¬ 
mired and celebrated, were Eudoxus and Archytas^^, 
who thus gave a variety and agreeabicness to geo¬ 
metry, and confirmed by sensible experiments and 
the use of instruments some problems, incapable of 
demonstration in the way of deduction and theorem. 
That problem (for example) of two mean propor¬ 
tional lines, which cannot be found out geometri* 
daily, and are yet so necessary tor the solution of 
other questions, they solved mechanically, by the 
assistance of certain instruments called Mcsolabes 
taken from conic sections. But when Plato in¬ 
veighed against them with great indignation, as hav¬ 
ing corrupted and debased the excellence of geome¬ 
try, by causing her to descend from incorporeal* 
and intellectual to sensible things, and obliging her 
to make use of matter, which requires much manual 
labour and is the object of servile trades ; then me¬ 
chanics were separated from gconietry, and being 
despised by the pnilosoj)hcr, were long considered as 
a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted 
to king Hiero (whose kinsman and friend he was) 

Eudoxus was a celebrated geometer and astronomer of Cnklus. 
He first regulated the (rrecian year, llis Life was written by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius. Archytas lived under Dionysius the Elder, above 
a hundred and sixty years before the siege of Syracuse. See his 
hUb ^ the same biographer (viii. 82.)* 

irlato ^teemed nothing serious in the sciences, but what was i 
inteUecthal; and therefore would not allow a philosopher to apply 
himself to natural philosophy, otherwise than as an amusement.* 

** And yet Cicero, Tusc. Qussat r* 23., whfere he speaks of his 
se^relk for the tomb Of this great man (ik(u.wis r(iran««, as Plu- 
Meek ienns hith below), calls him * humiUs homuneuhut But Dacier 
Idfolinitf us, that Cicero only knew Ardhimedee foom the account 

of him fyy Polybius (elil.) The illiistrioui Byjtacusan, con¬ 
tent with his mathemid;iCMU speculations, had always kept himself 
alo<!iif from the eompii^tifelj-sordid concerns ef publle life, end ' 
hlid not like Pinto de^ly engaged in political slmeulitions,' or like 
Archytas uniform^M foe armies afhlseountiyKi victory. This 
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l 3 iis proposition, that >>?itli a given power he could 
move any given weight whatever 5 nay, |fom his 
confidence in his demonstration he ventured, ft isi 
said, to affirm tl>at it’ there was another earth besides 
this which we inhabit by going into that, he 
would move this whithersoever he pleased. Hiero, 
fall of wonder, •desired him to evince the truth of 
his proposition, by moving some great weight with 
a small power. In compliance with which, Arcbt* 
medes caused one of the king’s galleys to be di'awn 
on shore with many hands and much labour: and 
having well manned her, and put on board her usual 
loading, he placed himself at a distance; and with* 
out any pains, only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which consisted of a variety of ropes and 
pullies, he drew her to him in as smooth an(l gentle 
a manner, as if she had been under sail. The king, 
•quite astonished when he saw the force of his art, 
prevailed upon Archimedes to construct for him all 
kinds of engines and machines, which could be used 
cither f()r attack or defence in a siege. Of these 
however he never made use, the chief pact of hi» 
reign being blessed with peace and tranquillity; but 
they were extremely serviceable, upon the present 
occasion, to the Syracusans, who with such a num¬ 
ber of machines had the inventor himself to direct 
them. 

will perhaps sufficiently account for the preference ^iven to the lat¬ 
ter, in the above-quoted passage, by the Homan orator.* 

Tzetzes gives us the very expression, vrliich Archimedes made 
use of upon the occasion; n* *«» *«'**'« *■«» lurvrv 

(L.) If the name of this machine however were derived, os some 
affirm, from the inventor Charistion, it afiects Archimedes’ sup- 

{ losed claim to the honour of the discovery. It was by this prince, 
ikewise, that the Syracusan geometer was cnq)loycd to detect the 
adulteradon of his crown, which he wos enabled to effi^ct, by oIh 
serving the water rise as he,entered the bath—a problem now fami¬ 
liar to every bydrostatical scholar. See Dutens, Orimne dits 
D^couvertes atifi&u/es nms Modernes^ HI. x. p. ^55. 4to« Kd* |7$6, 
yitruv. Architect, ix. 3., Vince’s Hydrost.Svo. Prop. xxii. Art. 55., 
&c. lit ffie Brit* indeed, he is stated to have co»i|K»8ad a 

work (nif« rtK Sri^ai'st, DOW lost) upon this very subject.* 
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When the Romans attacked them both by sea and 
l4nd^ they were struck dumb with terror, iinaginini? 
that they could not po&sil)ly resist such uiimcrous 
forces, and so furious an assault, lint Archimedes 
<]uickly began to play his engines, and shot against 
the land-ibrccs all sorts ot‘ missile weapons and 
Btoiics o(‘an enormous size with so irifrcdible a noise ^ 
and rapidity, that nothing could stand bcibre thcn(|^ 
overturning and crushing whatever came in their 
way, and spreading fcrrible disorder throughout the 
ranks. On the side tow^ard the sea were erected 
vast machines, thrusting forth on a sudden over the 
walls huge beams with the necessary tackle, which 
striking with a prodigious force on llic enemy’s gak 
leys sunk them at once: while other ships, lioistcd 
n[) at the jirows by iron claws or hooks like the 
beaks of cranes, and set upright on the stern, were 
plunged to the bottom of the seaj and others again ‘ 
by ropes and grapples were draw’n toward the shoi'e, 
and after being whirled about, and dashed against 
the rocks which projected lielow the walls, were 
broken to pieces, and the crew'^s perished. Very 
often a ship lifted high above the sea, suspended 
and twirling in the air, presented a most dreadful 
spectacle. There it swung, till the men were throwui 
out by the violence of the motion, and then it s[>Ht 
against the wall® or sunk, on the engine’s letting go 
it’s hold. As for the machine, which Marcelliis 
brought fbi-wavtl upon eight galleys, and wduch was 
called ‘ Sambuca’ on account of it’s likeness to the 
musical instrument of that name, while it w'as at a 
considemble distance from the walls, Archimedes 

What most harassed the Ilomans was a sort of crow with two 
chi'Rns, iasti^acd to lulong chain, which was let down by a kind of 
lever. The weight of the iron caused it to fall with great violence, 
and drove it into the planks of the gullcys. Then tlio bt'sicged, by 
loading it with lead at the other end, raised up the crow, and with & 
toe prow to which it wak listened, sinking the poop at the samo 

into the water, Afbsr this the crow letting go U*8 hold aU oa 
a ^uddon, the prow of the j^lley fell with such force Into the sea, 
4bat the whole vessel filled witli water and went to the bottewiu 

r-J 
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^iscbitfged ft atone of ten*talents’ weight and After 
that a second and a tlilrd, all of which striking upon 


It is not to conceive, how the niaclunes fonned by 
Areliinu‘dcs could throw stones of ten quintals or talents (that is, 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds weight) at the ships of Murccllus, 
wbexi they were at coufldiiable diMtance from the walls. The 
account, w'liich Pohbius gl^es us (viii), is niucb more probable, 
lie saj's, that the stones Ihiown by Archinaedrs’ bnlifrtse were of the 
weight of ten pounds; and with him Livy seems to agree. If we 
suppose indeed tliat Piul.irch did not mean the talent of an hundred 
and twent^’-five pounds, but the talent of Sicily (which some say 
w’eighcd twenty-fixe, and others only ten pounds), his account 
comes more within the bounds of probabilitv. (L.) 

It may be ivuiaiked here, that neither Polybius, nor Livy, nor 
Plutavch one word about the celebrated bnrmng-glasscs, with 
xx'lm h Auhinu’des i'- reported to liave set on fire sex'eral of the 
Poman gallii«. ^!, Uicard therefore, folioviiug Kepler, Naude, 
Descaitch fPioptrique, viii. 128.). I'ontenelie, &c. pronounces it 
an uuftuuKh'd f.ibnr iii/m of later authors. Adams, howix'or, in 
his *LtHtu’-"s on Vatmal and Experimental Plnlosophy,* I. .O^I.IL 
*282., repi(‘seut> this result a^ elU'Cted * by n.cans of a compound 
of sevtral sm ill .quare plane mirrors inoxing every way upon 
hinges’ w’lth wfueb ^notxxithstanding tlie lo\s(^ ahnost hedf the rays 
c' /('• w/« on at count of the inaccuracy of the pnlLb, and the want 
of pc'fccl opat Ity in^hc substance of the minor) both Kirclier and 
ilulluii sii(cccdL(i, the former xxith five plane mirrors (see his De 
jdrh’ Lucit et IhubitVy iii. 8S8.), and the latter, on a 

niiu'h mme cnl irgcd scale—having in 171? xx’ith l(i8 of the same 
description stt xxood in fliimcs at-the distance of 200 feet, melted 
lead at 120, and silver ai .50. With only 40 he burned a plank at 
a distaiu’c o( about 70 feet. See Ins HappU'ment a VHidoire Na^ 
tmcllv. See Needham andNicoIinis Papensin llie valuable Abrhlge- 
ment of the Philos. Trans, ix. .811., and an Ab.stiaet of I;uffon’» own 
Ta tter on llie Subject, ib. 5.'J8. Sec abo Dr. P.irsons on Father 
KhCher’s opinion, x, 488. M. Dutens, in Ins Orijiac r/cs' Decou^ 
rentes aitnoiu'es (utx Model has an entire eh ipter, IIL viii. pp, 
28'*-—210. (Ed.4<to. 170(1.), in vxhicli he quotes T/ctzcsCbll, llLp* 
2‘.2,, Anthemius of Tralles (thgn only in MS.), Lucian, Galen, Zo- 
Bjir.is, Lnstatbius in II. v, &c. ike, to repel the charge of forpr^ ad- 
duced against this story. M. Peyrard, who published at Paris in 
1808 a French tran.slation of the Works of Archimedes, has at- 
iaflied to it a * Memoir of a new burning Mirror’ (approuv^i as 
he adds, par la Clnssr dcs Racncci> Phipdfjnes ct Mathematuiwss de 
J, by meanh of which the solar rays may be reflected upon 
an object whether at rest or in motion, in as great a quantity as this 
operator pleases. He lias little doubt indeed, he observoa, that 
with /JfK) properly adjusted mirrors, each of five dedintetres in 
Jn igbt, he could reduce to cinders a fleet attlie distance of a quar* 
jtcr'of a iengocj; at half a league, witli the same number' hf a metr^ 
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it Hitlfr (113 noise‘and force, sbatteitsd and 

di<«jointed and broke it to pieces. 

MarceJIus in lliis distress drew off bis gallep as 
Ibitt as possible, and sent orders to the laud^&rces 
likewise to retreat. lie then called a council of 
trar, in which it was resolved to come close to the 
wails, if it were possible, next morning before day. 
fV)r Archimedes* engines they thought, being very 
etrong and intended to act at a considerable distance, 
would in that cahe dincharge themselves over their 
beads; and, if pointed at them svlien so near, pro¬ 
duce no effect, lint for this Archimedes had long 
been prepared, having by him engines fitted to all 
distance-), with suitable weapons and shorter beams, 
llesidcs, he had caused holes to be made in the 
walls, iu which he placed ‘ Scorpions,* that did not 
carry far, but could be very rapidly discharged i 
and by these the enemy w’us galled, without know-* 
ing whence the weapon came. 

When therefore the Romans, undiscovered as they 
thought, had approached close to the walls, they 
were welcomed wdlli a shower of darts and huge 
pieces of rock, which fell as it w'crc perpendicularly 
upon their heads; for the engines played from every 
quarter. This obliged them to retire; and when 
they were at some distance, other shafts were shot 
at them from the larger machines in their retreat, 
which made terrible havock among them, as well as 
greatly damaged their shipping, without any possi¬ 
bility of their annoying the Syracusans in their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed most of his engines under 
covert of the walls; so that the Romans, being in¬ 
finitely distressed by an invisible enemy, seemed to 
%ht against the^ gods. 

(ad.S7 ia keiglit; and at a league with the same number 

of twe metres high. And tins the Quarterly llevicwers assure us. 
Is ymt gasconade. Th^prefer his contrivance indeed to Bufibn’s, 
I’atker^s, or any oilier. See v. 109. 

These are mentioned both by Polybius (viii.) and bivy, 

Si., and by both represented as wide within and narrow without.* 
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Mal'icdlus however gotio^ and laaghed at hxn <>wii 
artillery^men and engineers; Why’ do «io^ we 
leave off* contending,” said he, “ witli this 
** thematical Briaiens, wfM) sitting on the sliore \ 
and acting as it were but in jesi^ has abamcf^l^ 
baffled oUr naval assault; and, in stiikii^ ns wttn 
.such a midtitude 0!' bolts at once, eicceeds eten 
“ the hundred-handed giants of fable ?’* And hi 
truth all the rest of* the Syracusans were no AKnti 
than the body in the batteries of Aixjhinjiiedes, whii» 
•he himself was the all-moving and informing sotd. 
All otlicr weapons lay idle and unem|!)lo}^i; hia 
were the only ol^uisive and ddenaive arms of th® 
city. At last the llomans were so terrified, that if* 
they saw but a rope or a stick put over the wall^ 
they cried out, “ Archimedes was levelling some 
machine at them;” and turned their bac&, and 
, fled. Marccilus, observing this, gave up all thongfata 
of proceeding by assault, and leaving the matter to 
time, converted the siege into a blockade. 

Archimedes however had such a depth of aiider- 
standing, such tr dignity of sentiment, and so co|)toiui 
a fund of mathematical knowledge, that though in 
the invention of these macliines he gained the repu¬ 
tation of a man endowed with divine rather than 
human knowledge, he yet did not vouchsafe to leave 
any account of them in writing. For he considered 
all attention to mechanics, and every art ^^hich mi¬ 
nisters to common uses, as mean and sordid; and 
.placed Jiib whole delight in tliose intellectual specu¬ 
lations, which 'without any relation to the necessi¬ 
ties of life have an intrinsic excellence arising solely 
from ti'uth and demonstration. If mechanfiO«d 
knowledge indeed be valuable for the curious 
and amazing power of those machints, which it pro¬ 
duces, the other is infinitely su])crior on acqtunt of 

o For «rp »5 tm k hfjis beon proposed lo food 

IK ini * miog ourebipj) u bowlt^ to drair water 

from the $68 i* with reference to a p8M8gc in the eighth ^bociilc of 
Fofybius, whence Plntttrch mgy hare copied hi$ allbak»n«* 

9 
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invirtcible force and conviction. And i<; is OCP' 
tain> that abstruse and profound (jucstions in geo*- 
metry arc no where solved by a more simple pro¬ 
cess, and upon clearer principles, than in the 
writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe this to the 
acuteness of his genius, and others to hi» indefati¬ 
gable industry, by which ho made* what had cost 
considerable pains appear unlaboured and cas). 
In fact, it is almost impossible for any one by him¬ 
self to discover the demonstration of his pro])ositionsT 
but> as soon as he has learned it from him, he will 
think that he could have done it without assistance: 
such a smooth and ready way docs he lead us to 
what he wishes to })rove. Wc are not thercfoi e to 
I’eject as incredible what is related of him, that under 
the perpetual fascination of a domestic and cohabit¬ 
ing Siren (that is, his geometry) he neglected his 
meat and drink, and look no care of his persen 
and was often carried by f()rce to the baths, wl.e c 
he would make mathematical figures in the ashes, 
and with his finger draw lines upon his body afler it 
was anointed : so much nas he trailsportcd with in¬ 
tellectual delight, ami such an enthusiast in science. 
And though lu* was the author of many curimis and 
excellent discoveries, >et he is said to desired 
his friends only to })lace on his tomb-stone a cylinder 
containing a splicie and to inscribe upon it the 


Ciotw, when lie wa^ (ju.ts>tor in Sicjly, discovcieil tinsuionu- 
Kueut in tbc bhape of .t bnidll |}illar, and bliowed it to S) raouimns^ 
who did nut know that it was in being. He llicre wcto home 
iambic verses inscribed upon it, the latter halvLS ut uiiieii wore al¬ 
most eaton out by time; and that thcie wcie bkenw' to bo seen, 
as those verses ai>sertcd, tiic figures ol‘ a evbnder and a splitre, the 
proportba between which ^irchimcdc'* first discovered. IVoni 
the death of this grout matliematician, which h.>ppened A. U. C. 
542.» to the quaistorblii]) of ('iccro A. U. C. G7H. a hundred and 
thirty-six years hit4 elapsed. This period, though it hnd not eifitced 
the cylinder and toe sphere, had put an end to tlie kaining of Sy¬ 
racuse, once so ret^^tabie in the republic of lutteri,. (L.) (CiOi 
Tudc. Quaost. V. Archimedes’ sepulchre was almost ovQrgtovnn 
witfb thorns and briars, and but for the industry of the man lof 
4 rp^um would most probably never again have been diSooverod** 
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proportion vrhich the containing sdid bears to the 
contained. Such was Archiinedcsi who exertori all 
bis skill to defend himself and the city against the 
Homans. 

During the siege of Syracuse Marcellus went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily, and took it. He also fell upon Hippocrates, 
as he was entrenching himself at AcriJla3, and killed 
above eight thousand of his men Nay, he over¬ 
ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over several 
cities from the Carthaginian interest, and beat all 
who attempted to face him in tlic field. 

Some time al’terward, when lie returned to Syra¬ 
cuse, he surprised one Damippus a Spartan, as he 
was sailing out of the harbour ; and, the Syracu¬ 
sans being very desirous to ransom him, several 
conferences were held about it. In one of these 
• Marcellus noticed a tower but slightly guarded, into 
which a number of men might be privately conveyed, 
tlie wall that led to it being easy to be scaled. And as 
they often met to confer at the foot of this tower, he 
made a correct Estimate of it*s licight, and provided 
himself with proper scaling-ladders; and observing 
that on the festival of Diana the Syracusans drank 
freely and gave a loose to mirth, he not only pos¬ 
sessed himself of the tower iindiscovered, but before 
day-light he had filled the walls of that quarter 
with soldiers, and forcibly entered the llexapylum. 

Iliuiilco Iiad entered the port of lleraclca with a numerous 
fleet sent from Carthajjc. and landed twenty tliousand foot, three 
thousand hoi sc, and twelve elephants. Ills ibreus were no sooner 
dtscipbnrked, tlian he marched against Agrigentum, which he re¬ 
took from the Romans^ with scveml other cities lately reduced by 
Marccltus. >>Upon tins the Syracusan garrison, which was yet ei»- 
tire, determined ,to send out Hippoert^s with ten thousand foot 
and HReen hundred horse, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after hav<- 
ing made a vain attempt upon Agrigentum, was returning^ to Sy¬ 
racuse. As he drew near Acrilla?, he unexpectedly discovered 
Hippocrates busy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before he 
bad time to draw up his army, and cut ejght thousand of them in 
pieCei. (biv. xxiv. 35, 36.) 

To demand succour of king Philip. (Liv. xxv. J3.)* 
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Tfee Sjwsusani* «s isoon as they |)erceived It, ii^mn 
ito move abottt id the latmost confusion; hut 'Mar- 
>oellus or^rtng all the trumpets to sound at once, 
they were seized with consternation, and betook 
itbeaiselves to 'flight, believing that the whole city 
was lost. The Achradina however, which was ^ 
8 taK)ngest, fairest, and most extensive pan of it, was 
aot taken; being divided by walls from the rest of 
the city, one part of which was called Ncapolis, and 
the otlter Tyche. The enterprise having thus suc¬ 
ceeded, Marcellus at day-break moved down from 
the Hexapylum into Syracuse, where he was con- 
.gratulated by his officers on the glorious event 
But it is said that he himself^ when he surveyed from 
an eminence that mighty and magnificent city, shed 
many tearsin pity of it’s impending fate: reflect¬ 
ing into what a scene of misery and desolation it’s 
-fplcndid appearance would be changed, when it 
came to be sacked and plundered by his soldiers. 
For the troops demanded the plunder, and not one 
of the officers durst oppose it. Many even insisted, 
that the whole place should be burned and levelled 
with the ground j but to this Marcellus absolutely 
refused his consent. It was with the utmost reluct¬ 
ance, that he gave up the cftccts and the slaves: 
and he strictly charged the soldiers not to touch 
any free man or woman, nor to kill, abuse, or make 
a slave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation, 
the city had harder measure tliaii he wished, and 
amidst the great and general joy his soul sympa¬ 
thised and condoled with it’s suflerings, when be 
considered that in a few hours the prosperity of 
*auch a flourishing state would be no more. It ia 

53 Epipohe was eatered in the night, and Tychc the next ixytrit* 
tlpg. Kjpipolas wipa eneottnpas&ed with the same wall as Ortygis. ike 
ifiAokn»di<ia, Tyehe, and Neapolii; had it*B own citadel, <s^d 
iBttiyaluni, o» the ten of a steep rock ; and was, as we hwi^aobjBi^ad 
flh the Life of 1,'jni<He<Kl, p. $S3, not. SL) a Mh rity» < 

Liv. xxtr. 9 ^ 



even s^id, that the plunder of Syracuse uvas aa rich 
OR that of Carthage after it*'*'. For the rest of the 


ss The siege of Syracuse lasted in the whole three years; no 
small part of which pat»hcd, oiler Marcellus had entered Tyche, 
As Plutarch has run so slightly over the subsequent events, vrith a 
vifew (Dacier unjustly, I think, insinuates) of injuring the i^me of 
the*illustrious Homthi, though he elsewhere docs justice to his hile* 
frrity and impartiality, it may nut be unnss to give a suinm£a*y 
uetbil of them from Livy (xxv. 23—31.); Polybius.* account of the 
event being, unfortunate!), Inst. 

Epicydes, who had his head-quarters in the fatthe^t part of 
Ortygin, hearing that the lionians had seized on L'pipolss and 
Tyche, advanced to drive them fiom tlicir posts; but, iinding much 
neater numbers than he expected, ailer a slight skirmish lu.* retired, 
Marcellus, unv'illing to destroy the city, tried gentle methods with 
the inhabitants; but the Nyrncusans rejected his proposals; and 
their general appointed the Itoman dosci ters to guard the Achra- 
dina, which they did with cxtieino care, knowing tlqit if llm town 
were taken by cfipitul.ition tliey must die. Marcellus then turned 
his arms against the fortress of Kuryalnni, which he hoped to reduce 
•in a short time by famine. Philodemus, w ho con)mand.id there, 
held out some lime, in hope of succouis from HippocraU’S and 
Himilco; but, finding hira''Clf disappointed, s*ui remltred the place, 
on condition of being allowed to march out with his men and jom 
Epicydes. Marcellus, now matter of r.uryJuni, blocked up the 
Achradina so closely* that it could not hold out long witluiut new 
aupplics of men aud provisions. Hut Hippocrates and Hitnilco 
soon arrived: and it was re >o]ved that Hippocrates thould attack 
the old camp of the Romans without tlu* walls., eunmiatided by 
Cris})iaus, while Epicydes sallied out upon M.arcellus. Hippqcrates 
however was vigotou^y repulsed by Crispmus, who pursu^ bun up 
to bis entrenchments; and EpicydiNS was forced to return into the 
Achradina with great loss, and narrowly escaped being taken pri* 
soner by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracusans wire now in the 
Utmost distress for want of jwovisions: an<l to camplctc their misery, 
a plague broke out among tbem, of which Ilimilco and Hippocrates 
with many thuusam^ more died. Upon this, Bomilcar sailed to 
Carthage agam for fresh supplies, uud returned to Sicily with a 
large'dent; but hearing of tiie immense preparations of the Homans 
at sea, and probaldy dreading tlie event of i oattlO, he unexpectedly 
ateerj^ away, Epicydes, who had gofiO out to meet him, wgl 
afraid to return into a city half-taken, and thnniforo ded for rafngu 
to Agrisuntum. The Syracusans then assassuutted the goyernMNW 
left by epicydes, and proposed to subndt to^ MarOeUus, For this 
purpoee they sent deputies, who were graciously' receigsd* 
the ggrrison, which consisted of Roman darters add inei;jtMt&ai!M>, 
raising* fresh distuihaiices killed the ofrk^ers {Appointed hy .thg Syra- 
cosane, and six new on^ df their myn. Antung urgs •> 
$paoiacd named Merjeus, a man Of integrity, who Itf 

VOhk iU ^ B 
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city ^’as aeon betrayed to tlie Romans, and ? 

the r6yal property alone being preserved, and car¬ 
ried into the public treasury at Rome. 

But what moat afflicted Marcclliis was the un¬ 
happy fate of Archimedes, who was at that time 
in his study, engaged in some matlieinalical re¬ 
searches; with his mind, as well as hfs eye, so intent 
upon his diagram, that he neither heard the tumul¬ 
tuous noise of the Homans, nor perceived that the 
city was taken. A soldier suddculy entered bis 
roCm, and ordered liim to follow him to Marccllns; 
'and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had finished 
his problem and com])lctcd ins demonstration, the 
soldier in a passion drew his sword and killed him. 
Others say, the soldier came up to iiiin at first with 
a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes per¬ 
ceiving him begged he would liold his hand a mo- 
motlt, that he might not leave his theorem imperfect;* 
but the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is that, as Archimedes was carrying to 
Marcellus in a box some mathematical instruments 
(sun-dials, spheres, and (juadrants) by w’hich the eye 
might measure tlic magnitude of the sun a party 

the crueltips of his party detennined to give up the place to Mar- 
Cellos. in pursusnicc of which, under pretence of greater care than 
ordinary, he desired that each governor might have the sole direction 
in his own quarter; which gave him uti opportunity of opening the 
gate of Arctlmsa to the lloinan general. And now Marcellus, at 
length master of the unfaithful ciiy, gave eignul proofs of his (cle¬ 
mency and good-nature, ['^'ith rc'^pect to Archimedes, in particular, 
his orders were most honourably specific: Mxintia honmm prui^itti 
dcle^tatuSft ut capili itihis pttrccrcfnr cfhxit^ pene tantuin in 

AfchimetU servatOf in opprcif^n Sf/raettsis reponens, Val, 

Vill. vii, 7.*J lie suffered the Uouian deserters to escape, 
hu was unwiUiug^ip shed the blood even of traitors* Ko woncier 
then, that ht t^paretl the lives of the Syracusans and their children; 
4iuagh (as he told them) the services, which good king Hbro 
ihad rend^d Eome, were eituccded by the insults which had lately , 
'hdeh oifered her by themadves. ' 

4^ Upon this hf* BaiUy has some learned observatkws, 'protw^ 
I^nvady of thf ht^itruments witli which Architnedat dauld asesf- 
|h nharly « he to ha^ done, the apparent diametef of* 
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bf soldiers met him, an^ imagining that there was 
goM ia the box, took away his life,for it. , It is 
agreed however, on all hands, that Marcellas was 
much concerned at his death * j that he turned away 
his ^ce from his murtherer, as from an impious ana 
execrable person; and that, having by inquiry ibund 
out hi? relations, he bestowed upon them many 
signal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations 
their abilities to plan, and tlieir courage to execute; 
but they had given them no proof of their clemency, 
their humanity, or (in one wwd) of their political 
virtue. MarcelJiis seems to luvc been the first, 
who made it appear to the Greeks, that the Romans 
had greater regard to equity than they. For such 
was his goodness to those who addressed him, and 
so many benefits did he confer upon cities as well 
as privat^persons, that if Enna*^ Megara, and 
Syracuse were treated harshly, the blame or that 
severity was rather to be charged on the sufierers 
themselves, than on those by whom they were 
chastised. • 

1 shall mention one of the numerous instances of 
this great man's moderation. There is in Sicily a 
town called Enguiiim, not large indeed but veiy 
ancient, and celebrated for the appearance of the 
goddesses called • The MothersThe temple is 

the sun, and conjecturing tlie methods which he used upon the 
occasion. (Astron. Mod. i. 19, 

* Liv. xsv. 31. 

For the beauty of this Sicilian city, end the fertility of the 
tarrounding country, 

..... . Tliat thir field 

Of* ?nn 4 , where Proserpine Mthering flowers, 

Herself a fairer fioner, by gioomy Bis 

Wee gathePd—— (8^t. P. X*. iv. ^7<) 

See Cic. adv. Verr. sfe Signi^: for it*$ treachery to the Eometts, 
end the consequent butchery of it*s inhabitants by 1>. PinariiM, who 
commanded the garrison placed th^e, ntut mah aut 
Liv. MW. 37.^ Ac.* , - 

^9 are supposed to be Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. Cicargt 
speaice of a temple of Cybele onb^ gt BnguiUm. (Vest, ^ 

2 E.S 



filial to llave |>eeii built bv the Cretans^ 
ftiU show some spears aud ofa^n helmets, insoribea 
with the names of Mcriones and Ul^isses, coil* 
secrated them to those goddesses. This town wa# 
$trongJy inclined to favour the Carthaginians; but 
Nicias, one of it*s principal inhabitants, endeavoured 
to persuade them to go over to the Hpmans, declar¬ 
ing his sentiments fieely in their public assemblies,^ 
and proving that his opposers did not consult their 
true interests. These men, fearing his authority 
and the indocnce of his character, resolved to carry 
hitn off, and put him in the hands of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Nicias, apprised of their project, took mea¬ 
sures for his security, without bcemiiig to do so. He 
publicly gave out unbecoming speeches against ‘ tli^e 
Mothers,* as if he disbelieved and made light of the 
received opinion concerning the presence of those 
goddesses. In the mean time, his cnend^s rejoiced , 
that be himself thus furnished them with suiHcient 
reasons for the worst lhe> could do to him. On the 
day which they had appointed tor seizing him, there 
happened to be an assembly of the people, and 
Nioias was in the midst of them, treating about 
fome pujbtic business. But on a sudden he ilucw 
himself upon the ground, in the midst of bis dis¬ 
course ; and after heaving lain there some time with- 
cut speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he iifiied 
up his head, and turning it round began to speak 
with a feeble trembling voice, which he gradual^ 
quickened : and when he saw the whole assembly 
struck dumb with iKXTor, he threw o^ his mantle, 
tore his vest in pieces, and ran half-nuked to one of 
the doors of the theatre, crying out that he wao 
pursued by * the Mothers.* From a scruple of 
religion, no one^urst touch or stop him $ all there* 
Ibfc maldiig way, be reached one of the ciiy-gal^, 
linpiaglti lie itD^lotj^er used any vmird or aetioo, 

YXna that wae heaven-struck aod 

who was in the seci^et, and assisted in the stni- 
took tier children, and went and proiitiiitwl 
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liertelf 8* 8 supplicnnt before the altars of the god- 
dessei. Then pretending that she was going tb seek 
her husband, who was wandering about in the fields, 
she met with no opposition, but got safe out of the 
town} and so both ol* them escaped to Marcellus at 
Syraaise. The people of Enguium adding many 
other insults ahd misdemeanors to their past faults, 
Marcellus came and bad them loaded with irons, 
in order to punish them. But Nicias approached 
him with tears in his eyes, and kissing his hands 
and embracing his knees, implored pardon far aU 
the citizens, and for his enemies first. Upon this, 
Marcellus relenting set them all at liberty, and did 
not permit his troops to commit the least disorder 
in the city; at the same time bestowing upon 
Nicias a large tract of land, and many rich gifts. 
These par^culars we learn from Posidonius the 
philosopher. 

Marcellusafter this, being called home to a 
war in the heart of Italy, carried with him the most 
valuable of th^ statues and paintings in Syracuse, 
that they might embellish his triumph, and be an 
ornament to Home. For, before this time, that city 
neither possessed nor knew any curiosities of this 
kind % being a stranger to the charms of taste and 
elegance. Fall of arms taken from barbarous nations 
and bloody spoils, and crowned as she was with 
trophies and other monuments of her triumphs, 
she afiurded not a cheerful and pleasing spectacle 
fit for men brought up in ease and luxury, but 
wore a look aweful and severe. And as Epaminondas 

» Before he left Sicily, he gained a considerable victow over 
Epicydes and Hanno; in which he slew i^eat numbers, and took 
many prisoners, beside eight elephants. (Lif. xxv. 40.) ^ 

^ Upon this Livy (ib.) piously moralises, and Eolybius approx 
priatOS an excellent imapter (ix, lO.) td'the inquiry, * Whe^r 
the> Kommis did well h trsmsmitting hOCie the otpamentir or don* 
quered cities?' A little of the morality of these Vriert# nfight 
baye been circulated ht the Ftenih aitm, adfii iw MlhtoKige 
tounhapt^Itdly 
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called the plaitts of Ba3oUa ‘the orcheatra^ rf 
Marrf,* and Acnophon Ephesus ‘ the arsenal of wai*/ 
so Iti my opinion (to use the expression of Hodar) 
one might then have stiJed Rome ^ the temple cf 
jfrawning Mars“*/ 

Thus Marcellus became more acceptable to the 
people, because be adorned the city Vith curiosities 
in the Grecian taste, whobc variety as well as grace 
and elegance delighted the spectator: but the graver 
cithsens preferred Fabius Maximus, w^ho when he 
took Tarfentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money indeed and other rich moveables he 
carried off, but he suffered the statues and pictures 
to remain, using this memorable expression, “ Let 
“ us leave the Tarentines their angry deities*.” 
They blamed the proceedings of Marcellus, in the 
first place, as most invidious for Rome, because he 
had led not only men, but the very gods in captivity * 
and triumph; and next, because he had corrupted 
a people inured to agriculture and war, wholly un¬ 
acquainted with luxury and sloth, apd (as Euripides 
says of Hercules) 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions 
by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness* 


Or * stage,* on account of the battles there fought, * vhicb 
he looked upon as games,* says Dacier. How forcibly does this 
last word remind the reader of Cowper, one of the most excelleiit, 
poetical, and miserable of men! 

War H a gaHUf which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
T* extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, wjjose infirm and baby mind# 

Are ratified with mischiefs; and who Spoil, 

' Becim men sp^r It, their toy the world. (Task v,) 

l^ehdph<»n*a eimieasiesr occurs in his Hellenic, iii. 

^ ii. 

t the Idfis eTRabius Maximus, p. 98, 

A verie than once by Plutarch.* ^ 
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vain discourse; for tliey now began to spend a 
considerable part of the day in disputing about artv 
and artists, I3ut notwithstanding such censures^ 
this was the vey thing in which Marcellas exulted, 
oven to the Greeks thcmsch^cs, that he iirst taught 
the Homans to cstcciii and admire tJie exQuisite 
pfei’forniances «f Greece, to which tliey had been 
previously strangers. 

Finding upon his return that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considering that the war was not 
quite hnished in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph 
might expose him to the envy of his fellow-citizens®*, 
he so far yielded, as to content himself with leading 
up the greater triumph on mount Alba, and entering 
Home with tlie less. The less is called by the 
Greeks ‘ evan,* and by the Homans * an ovation.* 
In this, the general does not ride in a triumphal cha¬ 
riot drawn by four horses, he is not crowned with 
laurel, neither has he trumpets sounding before him ; 
but he walks in sandals, attended with the music of 
many flutes, and wearing a crown of myrtle; his 
appearance therefore, having in it nothing warlike 9 
is rather pleasing than formidable. This is to me a 
plain proof that the triumphs of old were distin¬ 
guished, not by the importance of the achievement, 
but by the manner of it’s performance. For those, 
who subdued their enemies by fighting battles and 
spilling much blood, entered with the martid and 
dreadml pomp of the greater triumph, and (as is cus¬ 
tomary in the lustration of an army) wore crowns of 
laurel, and adorned their arms with the same. But 
when a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed 

** Our Quthor mentions but one trium|})i before this, namely, 
that over the Gauls, nor do other writers any more t.atid 

instead of an ancient MS. gives us which is the lead¬ 
ing fbltiowed by Oaoier, If it be true one, it ntust be tianilsiled, 
* Ins tbimer triumph had exposed him to envy.* But, aa FHrtavch 
afterward expresuy says, that Mfircellus had m * three 

trimaphs,* we jiave retained the common reading; thaw we ac¬ 
knowledge, that he might be mistaken in the matter orfw, 
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Iiitxl this ov^tkm, which had more the appeafafiee 0t 
» fest^'viEl lhan of war. For the flute is an instxtimeiat 
used in time of peace; and the m yrtle is the tl'ee of 
Vemis, who of all the deities is "most averse fi'om 
violence and bloodshed. 

Now the term ‘ ovation ’ is not derived (as most 
amthOrs suppose) from the word ivan^ which is 
uttered in shouts of ,joy, for they have the same 
shouts and songs in the other triumph; but the 
Greeks have wrested it to a word well known in 
lang^uage, believing this procession intended in 
some melisore iu lionour of Bacchus, whom they 
call EvluS and Thriambus. The tiufli of the matter 
is as folloivs; it was customary for the generals in 
the greater triumphs to sacrifice an ox* and in the 
less a sheep, in Latin evis-, whence the word * ovation.* 
Upon this occasion it is worth our while to observe# 
how different the institutions of the Spartan were • 
fi:am those of the Homan legislature, with respect 
to sacrifices. In Sparta the general, who had put a 
period to a war by policy or persuasion, sacrifieed 
a bullock ^ while he, whose success Ftad been owing 
to force of arms, offered only a cock. For, though 
they were a very warlike people, they thought it 
more honourable and inoie worthy of a human being 
to succeed by eloquence and wisdom, than by cou¬ 
rage and force. But this point 1 leave to be consi¬ 
dered by the reader. 

When Marcel ills was chosen the fourth time 
consul, the Syracusans at the instigation of his etie- 
mies came to Rome to accuse him, and to complain 
to the senate that he had treated them cruelly and 
conf rary to the foith of treaties It happened# that 
MaicelJus was at that time in the Capitol, offering 
sacrifice. Ti^e SlyracusaO deputies went immediately 

m al Itoaie, ,befbra th© 

li»ts for thfeir provinoes, atid Siliib' ^ MfhfcdHia 
'711k tt Iwaity blow upon fh© 8yraoiM«n depudie#, aad 

ftsrt&d to pitwodbte thoir chergb* M iDftt Mardcthu 
oltetd to the jpwinees. (Liv* xati. 30.) '* 
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td the who were still sitting, atid falling oil 

their knees implored them to hear their oomplednts, 
and to do them justice: but the other consul re- 
pnlsed them vith indignation, because Marcellus 
was not there to defend himself. Marcellus how¬ 
ever, being informed of it, came with all possible 
expedition, and*lia\ing taken his chair of state first 
despatched some public business as consul. When 
that was finished, he descended from his seat, and 
went as a private per^fon to the place appointed for 
the accused to make their defence in, giving the 
Syracusans an opportunity of substantiating.their 
cliarge. But they were mucli cordbunded to sec 
the dignity and unconcern, with which he behaved; 
and to find the man, who had been irresistible in 
arms, still more aweful and terrible in liis robe of 
purple. Nevertheless, encouraged by his enemies, 
•they opened the accusation in a sj)cech mingled 
with lamentations j tlie sum of which was, “ That, 
though friends and allies ot Home, they bad 
“ suffered more damage from Mjrcellus, than some 
other generafs had permitted to be done to a 
conquered enemy.’* To this Marcellus rc[>{ied ^; 
That, notwithstanding the many instances of their 
criminal beha\ iour toward the Homans, they had 
suffered nothing but what it was impossible to 
prevent, when a city was taken by storm: and 
“ that Syracuse was so taken was entirely their own 
“ fault, because be had often summoned it to sur- 
render, and they had refused to listen to him. 
'Jliat, in short, they were not forced by their 
“ tyrants to commit hostilities, but they had them- 
‘‘ selves set up tyrants for the sake of going to 
war.*’ , 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syra¬ 
cusans according to the usual custom withdrew; 
and Marcellus went out with them, leaving it to 

Whsn tbo Syracusans had Snlshed tbrir accusations a^mst 
Marcallltis,his collegue TbsBvitius ordered tiicm to hut 

Marcellas dcbired* that they might stay, and heat hlf 
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)}j« edlegu^ to collect the votes. While be stood 
at tJie door of the senate-house he was neither 
moved with any .apprehension about the issue of 
the cause, nor witli any resentment against the 
Syracusans, so as to change his usual deportment, 
but with the utmost mildness and decorum he waited 
for the event. When the cause was decided, and 
he was declared to have gained it®% the Syracusans 
fell at his feet, and besought him with tears to par¬ 
don not only those who wcie present, but to take 
compassion upon the rest of their citizens, who 
would eVer acknowledge with gratitude the favour, 
^larcellus, moved by their entreaties, not only par¬ 
doned the deputies, but continued his protection to 
tlic other Syracusans; and the senate, approving the 
pri%ileges whicli he had granted, confirmed to them 
their Iil>erty, their laws, and their remaining posses¬ 
sions. For this reason, beside other signal lionourst 
with which they distinguished ^larccllus, they made 
a law that, whenever be or any of his dcscendents 
entered Sicily, the Syracusans should weai’ garlands 
and Oder sacridccs to the gods. 

After tills Marcell us marched against Annibal. 
And though almost all the other consids and gene¬ 
rals, after the defeat at Cannae, availed themselves 
< of' the single art of avoiding an engagement with 
that chieftain, and not one of them durst meet him 
fairly in the held, MarcelJus adopted quite a difterent 
method, lie was of opinion that Annibal, instead 
of being himself worn out by length of time, would 


While che cause wag debating, lie went to the Capitol, to take 
the names of the ne.w levies, (Liv. ib. 31, 32.) 

<8 The conduct of Murcellus, upon the taking of Syracugc, was 
not entirely approved at Edme Some of the senators, rentem- 
boring the attachment which king Ilierd had upon all occasions 
sItpwR to their republic, could not Iielp condemning their general 
for having given up the city to be plundered by his soldiers. The 
Syracvtsuui* were not in a Condition to make good titeir party against 
au mmy of mercenaries, and were therefore relactan^y to 

yield to the times, and obey the nunistera of Annibal who cotn- 
monded the army. 
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insensibly waste the strength of Italy, and.that the 
slow cautious maxims of Fabiiis were not adaptCfd to 
cure the malady of his country ; since, by pursuing 
them, the flame of war could not be extinguished, 
until Italy was consumed: just as timoroUs physi¬ 
cians neglect to apply strong though necessary re¬ 
medies, thinking the distemper will abate with the 
strength of the patient. 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found 
considerable magazines of corn, and an immense 
quantity of money, beside making three thousand of 
Annibal’s men in their garrisons prisoners. Next, 
when Cncius Fulvius the proconsul with eleven tri¬ 
bunes was slain, and the greatest part of his army 
cut in pieces by Annibal in Apulia, he sent letters 
to Home to exhort the citizens to be of good cou- 
•rage, for he himself’ was on his march to drive Au- 
nioal out of the country‘s. The reading of these 
letters, however, Livy informs us, was so far from 
removing their grief, that it added terror to it 5 the 
Homans reckoning the present danger so much 
greater than the past, as Marcellus was a greater 
man than Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in quest of Annibal, ac¬ 
cording to his promise, entered Lucania, and fbuhd 
him encamped on inaccessible heights near the city 
Numistro. Marcellus himself pitched his tents upon 
the plain, and the next day was the first to draw up 
his mrees in order of battle. This Annibal did not 
decline, but descended from the hills, and a combat 
ensued, indecisive indeed but fierce and bloody: 
fbr, though it began at the third hour night with 
difficulty put a stop to it. Next, morning early, 

^ The Latin annotator observes, on the authority of Livy, that 
Instead of we should hfire read and then the pasiago 
will stnnd'; * He himself was on his march against Annibait, and 
would take care that his joy should he very short-lived,* 

The passage of Livy, quoted below, is xxvli. 2. 

7® Nine o’clock in the naorning.^ 
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ld[lKll^cel]uk agalil anar&halled his arm 3 r^ and^lting 
it among the dead bodies challenged Antiibal to a 
£n»h contest tbr the decision of the vickoiy. But 
that chieftain chose to diaw off; and Marcellus, 
after he had gathered the spoils ot the enemy and 
buried his own dead, marched in pursuit of him. 
The Carthaginian laid many snails*tbr him, but he 
escaped them all; and having the advantage too in 
all skirmishes, his ‘iicccss was rcgaided with admira* 
tion. When the time therefore of the next election 
came on, the •senate thought proper to summon the 
other consul from Sicily rather than recall Mar- 
Cellus who was grappling with Annibal; and, upon 
his arrival, ordcled him to dcchic Quintus Fulvins 
dictator. For a diet Jtor is not chosen either by the 
people, or by the senate ; but one of the consuls or 
pra'tors, ud\aucing into the assembly, nominates 
t^hom he plca«c''. Hence sonic think that the ternl 
dictator comes from (licire, which in Latin signifies 
* to nominate' V but othei s assert that the dictator 
is ‘X) called, because he icfeis nothing to plurality of 
iroico-, in the senate, or to the suffrages of the people, 
but issues his ordeis at his own pleasure. For the 
oidci-h of inagistiates, which the Greeks call diatag* 
the Homans call ednta (that is, ‘ edicts.*) 

The collcgue of Marccllus was disposed to ap¬ 
point another person dictator; and, that he might 
not be obliged to renounce his own opinion, he kfl 
Borne by night and sailed back to Sicily. The 
people therefore named Quintus Fulvius dictator, 

t* On tlip su^fgestion of Marccll’w hinwclf, wtio rcipeitented to 
them by IcUcr the importance of lita c'ontinuing to profiifi upon Ai>- 
aibttl: tlm letter the pr^^or (>nclo<;td in that, by wmch the lenite 
rncfllled Lajviuu*!. ^Liv. xxvii. 4.)^ 

1* This i« Varro*s opinion (Do L. L, iv. 14.) The other is that 
Hdikk v. 14,* 

Kat” Lse^inuii, who wished to have nominated M. Valerie* Met- 
Ha dkiiatee. As be left Home abruptly, and etidained the pnoiar 
l^t |o nomitlafce Fultius, the trihanei of the peopla took 4poi» them 
: to dd tt, and the penate got tltc nainfaatieA ctmlWiaod by Mur* 
palhk (Liv.tb. S.) 
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anil ttie senate wrote to,Marcellos to confirm the 
notninaiion, which he did accordingly. , , 

Maredilus was appointed proconsul for the year 
following: and having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
the consul by Icitcr, that Fabius should besiege Ta- 
rentum, while he himself should observe the mo* 
tions.of Annibal,a||^ prevent his relieving the fdace, 
he marched after him with all diligence, and came 
up with him at Canusiiim. And as Annibal con*- 
tinually shifted his camp, to avoid a battle, MaredU 
lus watched him closely, and took care to keep htin 
in sight. At last coming up with him as he was en¬ 
camping, he so harassed him with skirmishes, that he 
brought him to an engagement; but night quickly 
came on, and parted the emnbatants. Early next 
morning, he drew his arn^y out of the entrench¬ 
ments, and marshalled them in order of battle; 00 
J;hat Annibal in great vexation assembled the Carthsb- 
ginians, and entreated them to exert themselves 
more in that battle, than they had ever done before: 
** For you see/’ said he, tliat we can neither take 
breath, after «o many victories already gained, 
nor enjoy the least leisure in our superiority, un- 
less this man be driven oft/* 

After this a battle ensued, in which Marcellas 
seems to have miscarried by an ijnsca<«onabie move- 
For, seeing his right wing hard pressed, 
he directed one of the legions to advance to the 
front to support them. Ihis movement threw the 
whole army into disorder, and decided the day in 
fovour of the enemy, two thousand seven hundred 
Eomans being slain upon the spot. I^larcellus re- 
treated into nis camp, and having summoned his 
troops together told them: He saw the arms anA 
** bodies of Eomans in abundance before liim, but 

Tha HMvemoat was not ameaionable, but Hvy 

•ays, the r%ht witig gave way faster than they needed to have 
Akm; iuimI the eighteenth legion, v>hich was ordered to advance 
war to Irons, moved too slowly: tlda occasioned She dts^ 
Of^. {aavii. It.) 
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not one Eomsm.** Oij their imjjloring forgive¬ 
ness, he said, He would not forgive tliem while 
vanquished, but when they came to be victorious, 
he would; and that he would lead them wto the 
field again tlie next day, that tlic news ot their 
** victory might reach Rome before that of their 
** flight.” Previously to dismis|j^g them, he gave 
orders that barley should be measured out instead of 
wheat to those companies which had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impression 
upon them, that though many of them were smart¬ 
ing under dangerous wounds, there was not a man 
who did not feel more pain from Marcellas' words, 
than from his own gashes. 

Next morning the scarlet robe, which W’as the 
ordinary signal of battle, was hung out early j and 
the dishonoured companies obtained leave, on their 
earnest request, to be posted in the foremost line} 
after which, the tribunes drew up tlie rest of the 
troops in their proper order. When this was re¬ 
ported to Annibal, he exclaimed; “ Ye gods, what 
“ can one do with a person, who is-not aflected with 
** either good or bad fortune ? This is the only man, 
** w ho will neither give any time to rest when he is 
victorious, nor take any when he is beaten. We 
** must even resolve to fight with him for ever ; 
“ since, whether prosperous or unsuccessfid, a prin- 
ciple of confidence, or of shame, equally impels 
“ him to new attempts and farther exertions of 
courage.” 

Both armies then engager]; and Annibal, seeing 
no advantage gmned by either, ordered his elephants 
to be brought fbrwaid into the first line, and to be 
pushed against the Romans. The shock of them 
caused gt flr&tf extreme confusion in the Roman 
^ont $ but Flavius a tiibuue, snatching an ensign- 
atatf from one of the companies, advanced, and with 

Th!« wit» a comoioii punishment. Beside wliicli, he ordered 
chat Uie odioeirs of UniMc cotiipanic^ should continue lUI dsy 
iUf'iiflk their sirords dnnre, nnd w ithout Uieir girdles, (Id, ib. 13, } 

9 
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the poitit <if it wounded the foremost elephant. The 
beast on this turned back, and ran upon the second, 
the second upon the next that followed, and so ou 
till they were ill thrown into extreme disorder. 
Marcellus, observing this, ordered his horse to fall 
furiously upon the enemy, and taking advantage of 
the confusion already made, to put them entirely to 
the rout. Accordingly, they charged with extra¬ 
ordinary vigour, and drove the Cartliaginians to 
their entrenchments, 'fhe bhiughter was dreadful; 
and the fell of the killed, and tlie plunging of the 
wounded elephants, much contributed to it. It is 
said, that more than eight thousand Carthaginians 
fell in this battle ; of the Romans not above three 
thousand were slain, but almost all the rest were 
wounded'**. This gave Annibal an opportunity of 
decamping silently in the night, and removing to a 
considerable liistance from Marcellus; who on ac¬ 
count of the number of his wounded was not able 
to pursue him, but retired by easy marches into 
Campania, and passed the summer in the city of 
Sinuessa to refresh his soldiers. 

Annibal, thus disengaged from MarceUus, made 
use of his troops now at liberty, and securely over¬ 
ran the country, burning and destroying all before 
him. This gave occasipn to unfavourable reports 
against Marcellus at Rome ; and his enemies incited 
ihibiius Bibulus, one of tlie {ribunes of the people, 
a man of violent temper and a vehement speaker, 
to accuse Jiim in foi-m. Accordingly Bibulus often 
assembled the peojile, and endeavoured to persmuie 
them to take tlie command from him, and give it to 
another: “*SiiK’e jMarccllus,” said he. only cx- 
changed a few thrusts with Annibal, and tlicn 
** left the stage, and is gone to the*h{>t'baths to rc- 
«* cruit himself^®.” 

jPevmHidtL Livy xxvli. ll."* 

Livy (ib. 20.) wy*, in Venui»ia, wliioli much huarer 
Canusiuni, was niiorc comt'oiont for the wounded men to retitis to. 

There n tro hot-batlH near a** Strabo (v») 



' When Miircellus was apprised of iJiesn pwtke» 
agaipst him, ho,Jeft his army in charge whh his 
UoutQnmt% and went to Home to make his defence* 
Upon his arrival, he found an impeachment framed 
. out of those calumnies. And the day fixed for hear¬ 
ing it being come, and the people assembled iu tite 
Flaminian Circus, Bibulus aicendc^ the tribunes’ 
seat, and adduced his charge. Marcclliis’ answer 
was brief and plain: but many persons of distinction 
among the citizens si/onuously exerted themselves, 
and s|>oke witli much freedom ; exhorting the people 
not to judge worse of Marcelliis than the enemy 
himself had done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon 
the onl^ general, whom Annibal declined to engage 
as anxiously as he had sought to engage with others. 
'These remonstrances had such an effect, that the 
accuser was totallj^ disappointed in his expectations; 
for Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charge, 
but a dflh time chosen consul. 

As soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
visited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal 
influence allayed a dangerous comurotion, that tend¬ 
ed to a revolt. On his return, he was desirous to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue the temple, which 
he had built out of the Sicilian spoils ; but he was 
opposed by the priests, wlio would not consent that 
two deities should be contained iu one temple^. 


us, but none near Veuusia. If Marcellus llioreforc went to the 
latter place, this satirical stro. ** was Inapplicable. Accordiuj^ly, 
(id. 21.) does not apply u ; be only makes Bibulus say, tliat 
* JMuuroeUus passed the summer in quarters.’ 

Bei^re, if we roaj ti j.*! Livy, ib,* 

•• They said, if the tcnjplo ouould be struck wilh thunder and 
tigfhtoing, or if any other p. ndigy should happen to it demanding 
axpi&tion, they dioyld not know to whctlicr of the deities they 
pu^t io o^r the expiatory eacadee. Marcellus therefore, to 
tht| priests, began a second tomple to Virtue, .so placed with 
rigird to that of Honour, Uiat b) a happy architcctni al mornbty 
the latter could only he approached tlirougb the iomer, and the 
Utprk was oaiyied on with great diligence; hot he did not live to 
de#c!ate it. . (Id. Ui. 25*) His son consecrated both the temples 
tbogt Ibat yean nflerward- 
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Taking this opposition lU^ and considering it as oml* 
nous, He began another temple. 

^ TJiere were many other prodigies **, which |fave 
him uneasiness. Some temples were struck with 
lightning; in th.it of Jupiter, rati, gnawed the gold; 
it was even reported that an ox spake, and that there 
was a child living born with an elephant’s head: 
and, ‘when sacrffices in expiation of* these prodigies 
were offered, there were no tokens of success. The 
augurs therefore detained him in Home, notwith¬ 
standing his impatience and eagerness to be gone* 
For never was man so passionately desirous of any 
thing, as he was of fighting a decisive battle with 
Annibal, It was his dream by night, the subject Of 
his conversation all day with his friends and col- 
legues, and his sole request to the gods, that he 
might meet Annibal fairly in the field. Nay, I really 
believe, he would have been glad to have had both 
*armies surrounded with a wall or entrenchment, and 
to have fought within that enclosure. Had he not 
indeed already attained such a height of glory, bad 
he not given so pjany proofs of his equalling the most 
illustrious generals in prudence and discretion, 1 
should say that he yielded to a puerile and extrava¬ 
gant ambition, unsuitable to his years; for he was 
above sixty, when he entered upon his fifth con¬ 
sulate. 

At last the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, he set out with his collegue 
to prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
IBantia and Venusia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Annibal to a battle, which that chieftain 
constantly declined. But perceiving that the con- 

Not all of them at Rome, however; the temples struck with 
iightniag were those of Fortune and Mars at Capua, and the ex- 

S oit of the rats or mice, which Cicero humorously ridicules ([Da 
iv. ii. S7.), at Cumue.* ^ 

** His collegue joined him from another quartet of the countty. 
(Liv.ib.) 

VOL. II. 2 F . ' 
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s^ls had order^ some trqops to go and besiege die 
city of the Epiaephyrian or Western Locrians*®, he 
laid an ambuieade on their way under the hill of 
Fetelia, and killed two thousand five hundred of 
thcmt This added stings to Marcellus* desire of 
an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. . 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a tolerably strong post; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both sides '\cre hollows, whence issued 
springs and riv’ulcta. Tlie Romans were surprised 
tliat Annibal, who came fiisf to so advantageous a 
place, had not taken possession of it, but left it for 
the enemy, lie did indeed think it a good place 
for a camp, but a better for an ambuscade, and for 
that purpose he chose to use it. Ho filled therefore 
the thicKets and hollows with a considerable number 
of archers and spearmen, assuring himself that the 
convenience of the post would draw the Romans to 
it. Neither was he mistaken in Iiis conjecture. Pre¬ 
sently nothing was talked of in the Roman army, 
but the expediency of seizing this hill; and, as if 
they had been all generals, they set forth the many 
advantages which 3 iey should have over the enemy 
by encamping, or at least raising a fortification upon 
it. Thus Marcellus was induced to go, with a few 
horse, to take a view of the bill; but, before he 
went, he offered sacrifice. In the first victim which 
was slain, the soothsayer showed him the liver with¬ 
out a head; in the second the head was unusually 
plump and large, and the other tokens appearing 
remarkably good, seemed sufficient to dispel the 
fears of the first: but the soothsayers declsirecl that 
they were the more alarmed upon that very account, 
for when highly favourable signs suddenly follow 

l^ii was not a detaotinient from the forces of the consuls, 
whicl^ey did not choose to weaken, when in the sight of such an 
anekuy as Annibal I'^but consisted of troop drawn firom Sicily, and 
ftam the garrisoD of Tarentum. (Id. ib. } 
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tne most ttireatening aM inauspicious .ones,, the 
strangeness of the alteration should the rather be 
suspected As Pindar however observes. 

Nor fire*8 dread force, nor brasen gato, 

Control the high behests of Fate. 

He therefore set out to view the place, taking with 
hini his colicgue Crispinus, his son Marcellus who 
was a tribune, and only two hundred and twenty 
horse, among whom there was not a single Roman ; 
they were all Tuscans, except forty Fre^ellanians, 
whose courage and fidelity he had sufficiently ex¬ 
perienced. Upon the summit of the hill, which (as 
we said before) was covered with trees and bushes, 
the enemy had placed a centinel, who without being 
himself seen, could see every movement in the Ro* 
plan camp. Those who lay in ambush having intel¬ 
ligence from him of what was going forward, kept 
close till Marcellus came very near; and then all at 
once rushed out, spread themselves around him, let 
fiy a shower of arrows, and charged him with thei|: 
swords and spears. Some pursued the fugitives, and 
others attacked those who stood their ground. These 
were the forty Fregellanians: for the Tuscans hav¬ 
ing taken to flight at the first charge, the others 
closed in a body to defend the consuls, and conti¬ 
nued the fight, till Crispinus wounded with two ar# 
rows turned his horse to escape, and Marcellus be* 
ing transfixed between the shoulders with a lance 
fell down dead. Then the few Fregellanians who 
remained, leaving the body of Marcellus, carried off 
his son who was wounded, and fied to the camp* 

In this skirmish, there were not many more than 
forty men killed; eighteen were taken prisoners, 
beside five lictors. (>ispiaus died of bis wounds ft 

w JVw td tan? (wys Livy, ib. 26., ypon whoi^thw 
as a good comment) aruspki jp/tfcnwaif, qu?d seewwj^wt 
tufjtia exta nimis latta ajspandsseniJ* 

i T f 
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&w»days afterward This was a most cmparalleled 
tnisfortune^ the Romans having lost both tlioir con* 
suls in one action 

Annibal made little account of the rest, but when 
he knew that Marcellus was slain, he hastened to the 
place, and standing over the body a long time sui'- 
veyed it*s size and mien j yet witho'ut speaking 
insulting word, or exhibiting the least sign of joy, 
which might liavc been expected at the fall of so 
dangerous and formidable an enemy. He stood, 
indeed, awhile astonished at the strange death of w) 
fp^eat a man; and at last taking liis signet from his 
finger®^, caused his body to be magnificently attired 
and burned, and the ashes to be put into a silver urn, 
and then placed a crown of gold upon it, and sent it 
to his son. But certain Numidians, meeting those 
who carried the urn, attempted to take it from them j 
and, as the others stood upon their guard to defend it*, 
the ashei were scattered in tlie struggle. When An¬ 
nibal was informed of it, he said to those who were 
about him, You see it is impossible to do any thing 

against the will of the Deity.’* He punished the 
Kumidians indeed, but he took no farther care about 
collecting and sending again the remains of Mar- 
cellus, b^eving it the ordinance of some god that he 


He di4 not die till the latter end of the year, having named 
T. Manlius Torquatus dictator, to hold the Comitia. Some say he 
died at Tarenlum, others in Campania. (Id. ib. S3.) 

M TIhs Livy deplores, particularly as having happened * in an 
encounter not worth naming,* sine memorandojprtBlio, (lb.)* ^ 

Annibal imagined, that he should have some opjportunity or 
^ther 0^ making use of this seal to his advinta^. But Crispinus 
watched messengers tp all the neighbouritt'g cities in the interest of 
Rome, acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Annibal 
master of bfs ringt This precaution preserved Salapia, in Apulia. 
Kay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthwinian upon 
For admitting, in pretended deference to a letter sealed 
with that ting, six hundred of AnnibaFs men ^ikiost of them 
deserters^ into the^odn, they on a sadden raised the draw-brid||tK, 
itm in pieces thme who had entered, and with a shower of dmts 
hrom Ihe ramparts drove back the rest. (Id. ih. ^«] 
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should die in this extrsordinaiy manner, and that his 
ashes should be dented bunal. This account of the 
matter we have from Cornelius Nepos, and Valerius 
Maximus ; but Livy and Augustus Caesar affirm, 
that the urn was carried to his son, and that his re¬ 
mains were interred with the utmost magnificence. 

Mareellus’ public donations, beside those which 
he dedicated at Home, were a gymnasium which he 
built at Catana in Sicily, and several statues and 
paintings brought from Syracuse, which he placed in 
the temple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in that 
of Minerva at Lindus, In the latter of these the 
following verses, as Posidonius informs us, were in¬ 
scribed upon the pedestal of his statue: 

The star of Rome, Marcellus here behold. 

For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame enroll’d. 

Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain, 

And by his thundering arm were thousands sUUn. 


The author of this inscription combines with his 
five consulates the dignity of proconsul, with which 
he was twice honoured. His posterity continued in 

t reat splendour down to Marcellas, the son of Caius 
farcefius and Octavia the sister of Augustus who 

died very young, in the office of sedile, soon after 
he had married Julia the emperor's daughter. In 
honour of his memory, Octavia his mother dedicated 
to him a library^, jand Augustus a theatre, andbpth 
these public works received ftoip tim their appella¬ 
tions. 

M Livy (ib.) informs^ us, that Annibal buried the body of Mar¬ 
cellas on the hill where be was slam. Of Augustus Cacs^ worics 
none are now extant 

^ His family continued after his death a buridred and eighty-five 
years; for he was slain A. U. C. 546., and young Marcefins died 
A,U. C.731., JEtl9. 

^ According to Suetoniite (Aug. xxix.) and Dion. liit. 1., it was 
not Qedavia, but Augustus, woo dedioUed this bbrary. (L.) 

It was upon this young man, that Virgil composed those lodhetic 
lines at the end of the smth ^netd, which so deeply afiected Octa- 
via, and deew ftom her so magnificent a rccompenceJ^ 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS 

COMPARED, 


THESE are the particulars^ which we thought 
worth reciting from history concerning Marcellus 
and Pelopidas; between whom there was a strong 
resemblance in the gifts of nature, and in their lives 
and manners. For they were both men of heroic 
strength, capable of enduring the utmost fatigue, 
and eminent for their courage and magnanimity* 
The sole difference is that Marcellus, in most of 
the cities which he took by assault, committed con¬ 
siderable slaughter} whereas Epaminondas and Pc- 
lopidas nm^er spilled the blood of any man whom 
they had conquered, nor enslaved any city which 
they had subdued. And it is affirmed that, if they 
had been present, the Thebans would not have de* 
prived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Marcellus 
there was none greater or more illustrious than his 
having beaten such an army of Gauls, both horse 
and foot, with a small body of cavalry (of which 
scarcely another instance is on record) and slain their 
prince with his own hand. Pelopidas hoped to have 
done something of the like nature, but he miscarried 
and lost his life to the tyrant in the attempt. With 
these exploits of Marcellus the signally-glorious 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyrm# however, may be 
compared* And on the other hand there is nothing 
of Marcellus*, accomplished by secret ambuscade, 
which can be set against the happy management of 
Pelopidas in Meeting his return from exile, and 
taking off the Theban tyrants. Of all the enterprises 
indeed of the dark ai|d guileful hand of art, thst was 
the master-piece* 

If it be said, that Annibal was a formidable enemy 

the Epmaos, the Lacedmmoniaiis were certainly 

.1 9 
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tlie same to the Thebana* Aud yet it is on all hands 
agreed, that they were thoroughly beaten by Pelopi- 
das at Leuctra and Tegyrse, whereas (according to 
Polybius) Annibal was never defeated by Marceuus, 
but continued invincible till he engaged with Scipior 
We believe however with Livy, CsE^ar, and Cornelius 
Nepos among 4 he Latin historians, and with king 
Juba®* among the Greek, that MarcelluS did some¬ 
times defeat Annibal, and even put his troops to 
flight, though he gained no advantage of him suffi¬ 
cient to turn the balance considerably on his side; 
whence one might even suspect, that the Cartha¬ 
ginian was then acting with the art of a wrestler, 
who occasionally suffers himself to be thrown. But 
what has been very justly admired in Marcellus is, 
that aflter such immense armies had been routed, so 
many generals slain, aud the whole empire almost 
»totally subverted, he found means to inspire hit 
troops with courage enough to make head against 
the enemy. He was the only man who, from their 
long-continued state of terror and dismay, roused 
the army to an eagerness for battle; and infused 
into diem such a confidence and spirit that, far from 
tamely giving up the victory, they disputed it with 
the greatest zeu and obstinacy. ¥or those very men, 
who had been accustomed by a run of ill-success to 
think themselves happy if they could escape Annibal 
by flight were taught by Marcellus to 1 ^ ashamed 
of coming ofiP with disadvantage, to blush at the very 

This historian was the son of Juba kin^ of Numidia, whft in 
the CtvU war sided with Foro{»ey, and was slun by Petreiinin^single 
combat. The son, mentioned here, was brought in triumph by 
Csesar to Rome, where he was educated in we learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

s* Qm$ opmus 

Failere et effugere est trtumph¥S* (Hor. Od. IV, b* 52.) 

But the tables were then turned, if we may trust a Roman 
and a poet upon the subject; foir these words, supposed to be 
uttered at a later period of the war, are there put mto AnnHwl'a 
IBOUth.* 
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tbop^ht of giving way, and to be sensibly affected if 
they did not gain the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he com¬ 
manded in person, and Marccllus won more than 
any Eoman of his time, ho who performed so many 
exploits, and was so hard to conquer, may perhaps 
be put upon a level with him who was never beaten. 
On the other hand it may be observed, that Mar¬ 
cellas took iSyracuse, wheieas Pelopidas failed in his 
attempt upon Sparta. Yet in mv opinion even to 
have approached Sparta, and to have been the first 
that ever passed the Eurotas in a hostile manner, 
was a more illustrious achievement than the con¬ 
quest of Sicily; unless it be said that the honour of 
tjjis exploit, as well as of that of Leuctra, belongs 
rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, whereas the 

f lory which Marccllus gained was entirely his own. 

'or he, singly, took Syracuse; he, without his col- ' 
Icgue, defeated the Gauh; he made head against 
Annibal, not only without the assistance, but against 
the remonstrances of the other generals; and, chang¬ 
ing the face of the war, he first taught the Romans 
to meet the enemy with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor 
the other, but it is with concern and indignation that 
I think upon the strange circumstances by which 
they were both attended. At the same time 1 ad¬ 
mire Annibal, who fought such a number of battles 
as it would be a labour even to reckon, without ever 
receiving a single wound: and 1 gieatly approve the 
behaviour of Chrysantes in the Cyropaedia who 
having his sword lifted up and ready to strike, upon 
hearing the trumpets sound a retreat, calmly and 
modestly retired without giving the stroke. Pelo¬ 
pidas however was somewhat excusable, because he 
■was not only warmed with the heat of battle, but 
^cited by a generous desire of revenge. And, as 
Ppripides says, 

9i Book iy., at the beginning. 
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The firet of chiefs is he who wine faytne’sprize^ 

And wins it not with life: the next, who (^es,' 
i3ut dies in Virtue’s arm s ■ ■ m 

In such a man, dying is a free act, not a passive 
submission to fate. But beside his resentment, the 
end proposed b^ Pelopidas in conquering, which was 
the death of a tyrant, not quite unreasonably ani¬ 
mated him to uncommon efforts; for it was not easy 
to find another cause so noble and glorious, in which 
to exert himself. But Marcellus without any urgent 
occasion, without that enthusiasm which often pushes 
men beyond the bounds of reason in time of danger, 
unad^iscdly exposed himself, and died not like a 
general, but like a spy ; risking his five consulates, 
his three triumphs, and his royal trophies and spoils 
against a company of Numidians and i5])aniards, who 
Jiad bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives 
•and services:—an accident so strange, that those 
\ery adventurers could not forbear grudging them¬ 
selves such success, when they found that the Koman 
the most distinguished for valour, as well as for power 
and reputation, &ad fallen by their hands amidst a 
party of FregcIIanian scouts. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these eminent men; but rather a complaint 
to them of the injury done to themselves, in having 
sacrificed all their other virtues to their intrepidity, 
and a free expostulation with them for having been 
so prodigal of their blood as to shed it for their own 
sakes, when it ought to have flowed only for their 
country, their friends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose cause 
he was slain, and Marcellus by the enemies who slew 
him. The first was a happy and desirable thing. 


w By a critical coincidence, the intelligence of lord Nclson'e 
victory and death at Tialklgar is ndw (Nov, fi, 1805) fresh in dr- 
cuiation: and the most obvious remark of an Englishman is, that 
though he would have preferred a less signal success achieved with¬ 
out the loss of his hero, he cannot imagine any circumstance, by 
fvhich that hero would have been more effectuallj immortalised.* 
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but the other was a great^t^and a more extraordinary 
Ofie»; as gratitude in a friend for benefits received js 
not equal to an eneiny^s admiring the virtue, by 
which he has sufiered. In the first case, there is 
more regard to interest and expediency, than to 
merit j in the latter, real worth is the sole object of 
the honour conferred. 
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ARISTIDES. 


SUMMARY. 

His origin, Different accounts of his estate : that of Demetrius 
Phaleretts opposed. Hisfriendship for Clistheiies, Causes ff his 
hostility to i'hemistocles. Their opposite principles. Equity of 
Aristides, His integrity in the administration of the public 
f nances, Dference for Miltiades. Valour and moderation at the 
battle of Marathon, Callias* cruelty and injustice. Justice of 
Aristides, 2'he excellence of that virtue* Th&nisiocles gets him 
banished by Ostrac&m, The duration of that punishment at Athens f 
mode qf it*s infiction. He is recalled; has an interxnm voU& 
Themistrxlcs. Battle qf Salanm. He concurs voith Themisipcles 
in promoting Xerxes' retreat, Mardonius* proposal to the Athe¬ 
nians, Aristides despatched to Sparta, to hasten the sw:cours t 
elected general of the Athenian forces. They are perplexed by an 
oracle, vohich is explained to their satisfaction, Aristides appeases 
the disputes among the confederates. First skirmish voith the bar¬ 
barians, in which the Athenians have the advantage. Death if 
Mamtius, general f the Persian cavalry* Mardonius prqjects to 
surprise the Greeks / Aristides informed qf his design by the king 
qfMaccdon : sooths the Athenians, who are dissaiisfed with Pau- 
sanias. The Greeks wish to change their place qf encampment, but 
meet with great inconveniences. The Lneed^fmomans, separated 
from the rest qf their forces, are attacked by Mardonius, Their 
steadiness, Pausanias* distress. Battle qf Plattece, Aristides 
attacks the Greeks, who had sided with Mardonius, That general's 
death. The Greeks take possession of the Persian camp, where 
they make greed carnage. Herodotus refuted. Dispute about the 
prize of valwr settled by Aristides, Sacred fre felted from 
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J)elphi in ptirify the altars ajter their harhirian polluthiu ^Pablie 
Jfp(ivals eslabUihed by Arhiida' decreet in consequence of this 
y^ictory, I'orm of gwermnent at Athens after the vktory of 
Platfeee. The expedient Themisiochs rejected by Afhtides as 
unjjist* Pride and arrogance of Pausanias : the mildness qfCimon, 
and thejmtice of ArhUdesj attach the confederates to ike Athenian 
party. Tax imposed by Aristides upon the Greeks. Federation^ 
■oathf pronounced by Arisfuh s in the name ofhhe Athenians, Ihs 
public conduct. IJi* povertyf continued till death: moderation 
at ike time of Themhtoclcs* disgrace: death and funt ral. JUs 
daughters portioned at the puhho expense. 


Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was of the 
tribe of Antiorhus, and of the ward of Alopcce, Of 
his e‘'tatc \vc have different accounts. Some say, 
that he was always very poor, a!id that Jie Jeft two 
daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried on account of their poverty’. But Deme¬ 
trius the Phalercan, in his ‘ Socrates,* contradicts this 

f cneral opinion ; and states that there was a farm at 
halera, which went by the name of Aristides, and 
that he was buried there. And, to prove that there 
was a competent estate in his family, he produces 
three arguments. The first is taken from the office of 
Archon ■*, which made the year bear his name, and 

* And yet, by a law of Solon, the bride was to carry with her 
only three suits of clothes, and a little household stuff of small value. 
(L.) See Vol. 1. p. 21>7. Plutarch eng^es in this inquiry, as M. 
Hicard observes, not from any deference to wealth, but because at 
Athens the rank of a citizen was determined, according to Solon’s 
regulation, by his property.* 

* The Athenians reckoned their years by archons, as the Romans 
did thcii-*<i by consul<i. One of the nine archons, who had all estates 
of the highest degree, was for this purpose chosen by lot from the 
rest, and had his name inscribed in the public registers: (L.) and 
from this dircumstance those, upon ft bom the lot fell, were called 
the Eponymi. See the Life ot Solon, Vol. I. p. 244>, not. (39.) 
Demetrius the Phalerean was placed over Athens 1^ Cassander, a 
fbw years afier the death of Alexander the Great; and by an equit¬ 
able administration of ten years gained the honour of three bun- 
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-whicli fell to him by 2<^t; and for this took 
their chance but such as had an income of the highest 
degree, consisting of five hundred measures of com, 
wine, and oil, who were thence denominated * Pen- 
tacosiomedimni.' The second argument is founded 
upon the Ostracism, by which he was banished, and 
wliich (they contend) was never inflicted on the 
meaner sort, but only on persons of quality, whose 
grandeur and tamily-pride made them obnoxious to 
the people. The last is drawn from the tripods, 
which Aristides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus 
upon account of his victory in the public games, and 
which are still to be seen, with this inscription; f‘The 
tribe Aiitiochis gained the victory, Aristides de¬ 
frayed the cliarges, and Archcstratiis was the author 
of the play,” 

But this concluding argument, though in appear- 
, ance the strongest, is in reality a very weak one. For 
Epaminondas, who (as every body knows) lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very splendid shows: the one was at 
the expense ofu concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing and dancing per¬ 
formed by boys at Athens; Dion having furnished 
Plato with the money, and Pclopidas Epaminondas 
For why should good men inexorably decline the prei- 
sents of their irieiids? Though they may think it mean 
and ungenerous to receive any thing for themselves 
to Jay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the purposes of 
honour and magnificence, without any views of profit. 

As to the tripods, inscribed with the name of 

dred, or (according to Flin. II. N, xxxiv. (>., and Varro cited by 
Nonius xii.) three huiKlred and public btatues. He was sub¬ 
sequently however coodemned to deatli by tlic Athenians, though 
he escaped into Egyjit, and all his statues were destroyed on one 
day.* 

J But does it therefore follow, that Aristides roust have had 
friends equally rounificent? From his reply to his rich relatioa 
CalUas, toward the close of this Life, we may infer that he would 
sot resdtly have incurred such an obligation for the mere purposes 
of parade, or perhaps for any purpose whatever,^ 
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Aristides, Panaetlus^ pMofy proves that Demetnus 
ivaiSfdeceived by the name. Por, according to the 
registers from the Persian to the end of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, there were only two of the name of 
Aristides, who won the prize in the choral exhibi¬ 
tions, and neither of them was the son ofLysimachusj 
the former being the son of Xenophilus, and the 
latter having lived at a much later period, as appears 
from the characters®, which were not in use till 
after Euclid's time, and likewise from the name of 
the poet Archestratus, which is not found in any 
record or author during the Pei’sian wars; whereas 
mention is often made of a poet of that name, who 
brought his pieces upon the stage in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war®. But this argument of Panmtius 
should not be admitted without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man distinguished 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to suffer 
by it; since it fell even upon Pericles* tutor Damon, 
because he was regarded as a man of superior abili¬ 
ties. Besides, Idomeneus informs us that Aristides 

4 Panaotius of Rhodes, a great Stoic master, numbered Scipio and 
Laslius among his pupils, and accompanied the former into Egypt. 
He bad not however the extravagant austerity, nor the thorny 
logic of that school; but frequently quoted Plato, Aristotle, Xeno- 
crates, Theophrastus, Diccearchus, &c* (See Cic. de Fin. iv. 28.)* 

^ which is the common reading, has been well 

changed by M. Salvini to (L.) The Euclid here men¬ 

tioned, whose Life is written by Diog. Laert., was a dialectician of 
Megara, had been a pupil of Iterates, received Plato (then thirty 
years of age) into his house upon the death of that philosopher, and 
was about ninety years anterior to his namesake, the Alexandrian 
geometer. From this Consideration Valerius Maximus has been 
Judiciously corrected (viii. 12., where he says Plato referred those, 
who wished to construct a cubic altar double of that already erected 
at Delphi, to the geometer * Eudid’) by the substitution of the name 
* Eudoxus.’ I'he latter was also an eminent mathematician, ns has 
been before stated, aflid was Plato’s contempora^ and friend.’^ 

4 It was very possible for a poet, in his own life-time, to have had 
his plays acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the Persian too. 
Ana therefore the inscription, which Plutarch mentions, might have 
belonged to this Aristides^* (L.) Vossius, it may be observed, has 
fit does not appear why) placed Archestratus among those, who 
fkiuridied at a time not certainly known. A treatise of his, upon 
Elocution, is still extant.* 
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wast^reftted first arcboft not by lot, but by the partictt«> 
hr appointment of the pdople. And if he was ar/shott 
subsequently to the battle of Platseee, as' Demetrius 
himself writes % it is highly probable that, after such 
great actions and so much glory, his virtue might gain 
Him that office which others obtained by their wealtlK 
It is plain, ho^^cver, that Demetrius laboured to re¬ 
move the imputation of poverty, as if it were some 
heavy evil, not only from Aristides but from Socrates 
too; who (he says) beside a house of his own, had 
seventy rainm® placed at interest in the hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthencs, 
who settled the popular government at Athens after 
the expulsion oAhe tyrants®: yet he had at the same 
time the highest veneration for Lycurgus, the Lace¬ 
daemonian, whom he considered as the most excellent 
of lawgivers; and this led him to be a favourer of 
aristocracy, in which he was always opposed by 
Themistocles, the leader of the party of the com¬ 
mons. Some indeed state that, being brought up 
together from their infancy, even when boys they 
were always at .variance, not only in serious matters 
but in their very diversions; and their tempers were 
discovered from the first by that opposition. The 
one was insinuating, daring, and artful; variable, 
and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits: the 
other was solid and steady, inflexibly just, and in¬ 
capable even at play of using any falsehood, flattery, 
or deceit. But Aristo of Chios w'rites that their 

7 But Demetrius was mistakeu; for Aristides was never archon 
after the battle pf Platscx*, which was fought Ol. Ixxv. 2. In the 
list of archous the name of Aristides is found 01. Ixxii. 4., the year 
after the battle of Marathon, and Ol. Ixxiv. 2., four years before 
the battle of Fkteese. Sec Plutarch himself a little below. 

* But Socrates himself declares (in his Apology to his judges) 
that, considering his poverty, they could not in reason hne him 
more tliau one mina* 

9 These tyrants were the Pisistratidee, who were driven out about 
01. Ixvii. 3. Ciisthenes was the grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon 
of that name. 

** Dacier thinks, that it was rather Aristo of Ceos; because, as 
a Peripatetic, he was more likely to write treatises upon love thao 
the other, who was a Stoic. 
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enmity^ which subsequently attained sfuch a hosght, 
tooii^ it*s rise from love. 

They were both, it is said, violently Enamoured 
of the same object (one at that lime mctk eminently 
distinguished for personal charms), and from the ex¬ 
cessive ardour of their passion, did not suffer their 
rivahy to expire with the beauty, by which it had 
been kindled ; but carried it vivid and blazing, as if 
it had been only fanned into a flame by previous ex¬ 
ercise, to the administration of public affairs. 

Themistorlcs, who was nn agreeable companion, 
gained many friends and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity. Thus, when he was told 
that “ he would govern the Athenians extremely 
well, if he would but do it with equity and witliout 
“ respect of personshe replied, May I never sit 
** upon a tribunal, where my friends shall not And 
more favour from me than strangers!” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in conducting the administration. For he would 
neither consent to any injustice to oblige his .friends, 
nor yet disoblige them by denying all their requests: 
and as he saw that many, depending upon their in¬ 
terest and connexions, were tempted to do unwar¬ 
rantable things, he never sought that Itind of support, 
but declared that a good citizen should place his 
whole confidence in advising and doing wliat was 
just and right. Nevertheless, as Tliemistocles made 
many rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured 
to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him equally in his turn j 
partly in self defence, and partly to lessen his power, 
whicn through the favour of the people was daily in¬ 
creasing. For he thought it better, that the com¬ 
monwealth should miss some advantages, than that 
Thcmistocles by gaining his point should come at 
Ia9t to carry all before him”. Hence it was that one 

** Both the casuistry and the policy of this principle seem equi- 
irocal: for does it not tend to brin^r a minority into disrepute, when 
the people (who are far from blind) observe them promiscuously 
opposing, per fas atque nepiSf even the beneficial measures of their 
political adversaries ^ ‘ 
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day,*wlien Hicmislocles j«ras bringing iS^r^vard some¬ 
thing advantageous to the public, Aristides opposed 
it strenuouslv and with success; but as he went out 
of the assembly, he could not forbear saying, “ The 
adairs of tlie Athenians will never prosper, except 
they throw Themistocles and tnyself into the Bara- 
** thrum Ainother time, when he intended to 
propose a decree to the people, he found it strongly 
disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed; 
having learned it*s inconveniences however from the 
preceding debates, he withdrew it, just as the presi¬ 
dent was going to put it to the question, in order to 
it's being confirmed by the people. He frequently 
likewise offered his sentiments through a third per¬ 
son, lest by the opposition of Themistocles to himself 
the public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
•his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with 
honours, nor discomposed by ill success, he went 
forward in a moderate and steady manner, persuaded 
that his country had a claim to his gratuitous ser¬ 
vices, without the reward either of honour or profit. 
Hence it was, that when those verses of iEschylua 
concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to seem, is tliis man’s choice; 

« Reaping the fruits that in a rich mind grow. 

Whence sage advice and noble actions flow’3—. 

the eyes of the people in general were turned upon 
Aristides, as the man to whom this lofty encomium 

“ The Barathrum was a deep pit, into which condemned persons 
were thrown headlong. See Suid. and Harpocr. in voc. 

These verses are to be found in the * Siege of Thebes by 
the Seven Captains/ They are a description of the genius ami 
temper of Amphiaraus, given to Eteocles by the courier, who brings 
on account of the enemy's attacks and of the clAiracters of the com¬ 
manders. Plutarch has changed one word in them for another, 
which suited his purpose better; reading < just,’ instead of 
‘valiant.* (L.J 

Sallust gives a similar encomium to Cato, in his parallel of that 
steady republican and Csesar, at the end of his Catiiinarian War (sect. 
Ivii.), where it is ad^ed, ifa mtntk gloriam petebat, ed magis 

ndsequehatur—^m not unlike the reference made by Tacitus, to 
VOL, II, * G 
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xm most applicable. He was capaHi mde^ of 
iVjdst'bg tne suggestions, not on!^ of &vour and 
affection, but of resentment and enmity also, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that, when he 
was carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, 
and after he had brOOght his charge the judges were 
going to pass sentence without hearing the person 
accused, tie sprung up to his assistance, entreating 
that he might be heard, and have the privilege 
which the laws allowed* Another time, when he 
himself sat as judge between two private persons, 
and one of them observed, ‘‘ That his adversary 
'** had done many injuries to Aristides“ Tell me 
not that,** said he, but what injury he has done 
“ to you 5 for it is your cause which I am judging, 
not my own.** 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it 
' appear that not only the archons of his time, but 
their predecessors also had divided • much of |lie 
public money to their own use, and particularly 
Themistocles; 


- - .For lie, with all his wisdom, 

Could ne’er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his acconnts,, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, aci 
cused him of having misapfuied the public money, 
and (according to Idomencus) got him condemned* 
But the principal and most respectable of the citi¬ 
zens incensed at this treatment of Aristides, inter¬ 
posed; and prevailed, not only that he might be 
excused the nne, but re-elected chief treasurer. He 
now pretended that his former proceedings had been 
too strict, and l^eeping a gentler hand over those 
who act^ under him, su&red them to pilfer the 
public money, without seeming to detect them or 

the images of Brutus and Cassius, which (be informs us) 
ffnf^gebant^ qubd non vidi^ntur. A character resembling that 
ID the text is subseouently ascribed to PhQopcemen. See his 
The court of the Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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rec&omng strictly with ^hem: so that\ 
the spoils of their countiy, they lavished K 
on Aristides, and heartily espousing his \ 
sought the people to continue him in tl 
department. But, when the Athenians were\ «ug 
to confirm it to him by their sfi#:ages, he gave tiieta 
this severe reUpke: ‘‘ While I managed your finances 
with all the fidelity of an honest man, £ was loaded 
with calumnies; and now, when I suffer them to 
be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty 
‘‘ good citizen. But I assure you, I am more 
ashamed of the present honour, than 1 was of the 
** former disgrace 5 and it is with indignation and 
“ concern that i see you esteem it more meritorious 
to oblige bad men, than to take proper care of 
‘‘ 'the public revenue.” By thus speaking and dis¬ 
covering their frauds, he silenced those who were 
recommending him with so much noise and bustle, 
bi^t at the same time he received real and valuable 
praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who had been sent by 
Darius under pretence of chastising the Athenians 
for burning Sardis but in reality to subdue all 
Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and 
began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among 
the generals, to whom the Athenians entrusted the 
management of this war, Miltiades was first in dig¬ 
nity, and next to him in reputation and authority 
stood Aristides. In a council of war, which was then 
held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle ; 
and Aristides, seconding him, added no little weight 
to his scale. The generals commanded by turns, 

Nine or ten years before. This arrival todc [^ce OL IxaiL 2., 
B. C. 491.* 

According to Herodotus (vi. 109.) the genets were mueh 
^vided in thew opinions: some were for fighting, others not. 
Miltiades observing this, addressed himself to Callimadius of 
Aphidose, who was poleniarch, and whose was equal to that 

ofali the other generals; and he dedared tor giving battle unmcdl* 
ately. Possibly, Aristid^ might have some sliare ia bnngiiig 
Calfima^os to tto resolution. 
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eacli his day; but when it came to Aristides^ tiirnti 
he iiuinrendered his right to Miltiades, thus proving 
to his collegues that it was no disgrace to espouse 
and follow the directions of the wise, but that on 
the contrary it answered several honourable and 
salutary purposes. By these means he quelled the 
spirit of contention, and bringing tfiem to adopt 
the best opinion, strengthened the hands of Mil- 
tiadcs, who had now the absolute and undivided 
command } the other generals no longer insisting 
on their own days, but entirely submitting to his 
orders 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest because there for 
a long time the barbarians made their greatest 
edbrts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis; 
and Themistocles and Aristides who belonged to 
those tribes, exei ting themselves at their head with 
all the spirit of emulation, fought with so much 
vigour, that the enemy were put to flight and driven 
back to their ships. 6ut the Greeks perceiving that 
the barbarians, instead of sailing to the islands in 
ordef to return to Asia, were driven in by the wind 
and currents toward Attica*^, and fearing that 
Athens from it’s defenceless state might fall an 
easy prey, marched borne with nine tribes, and 

*7 Yet he would not fight, until his proper day of command ar¬ 
rived ; lest, through some latent spark of jealousy and envy, any of 
the generals should be led not to do their duty. (Id. ib. 110.) 

The Athenians and Plataeans fought with such obstinate 
valour upon the right and left, that both the wings of the barbarian 
army were forced to fly. The Persians and Sacse however, per¬ 
ceiving that the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such force 
that they broke through it: this those on the right and left perceived, 
and bending tiie points of their victorious wings inward enclosed 
the Persians, and cut them in pieces. (Id. ib. 113., Ac.) 

*9 It was reported in those times, that the Alcromonidee encou¬ 
raged the Persians to make a second attempt, by holding up, as 
they approached the shore, a shield for a signal. However that 
was, the Penien fleet endeavoured to double cape Sunium, with a 
view to surprise the city of Athens before the army could return. 
Herodotus had collected the details of this battle from eye-witaesses. 
(Id. ib. 115, 116.) 
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used such expedition that they reached^ 
one dayj“* 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his oV 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils; and hK 
fied the public expectation: for though there^ was 
much gold and silver scattered about, and rich gar¬ 
ments and otlfer incalculable booty in the tents and 
ships which they had taken, yet he neither had an 
inclination to touch an^ thing himself, nor permitted 
others to do it. Notwithstanding all his care, how¬ 
ever, some enriched themselves unknown to him; 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer ’^*. One 
of the barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably from his long hair and his fillet ^ 
taking him for a king, prostrated himself before him; 
and leading him by the hand, showed him a large 
quantity of gold hidden in a well. But Callias, not 
less cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and thqn 
murthered the man who had given him the inform¬ 
ation, lest he should disclose the thing to others. 
Hence, they tell us, the comic writers called his 

i 

From Marathon to Athens is about forty miles; and this, for 
troops previously exhausted by a long and severe engagement, was 
a moH extraordinary march. 

*' * Torch-bearers,’ stilcd in Greek were persons dedi¬ 

cated to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the most 
sacred Mysteries. Pausanias (i. 37.) speaks of it as a great happi¬ 
ness to a woman, that she Imd seen her brother, her huaband, and 
her son successively enjoy this high office. Callias, it will appear 
in the sequel, was Aristides* cousin. 

Both priests and kings wore fillets, or diadems. It is well 
known, that in ancient times those two dignities were generally 
vested in the same person; and such nations, as abolished the 
kingly office, still reserved the title of king for a person who minis¬ 
tered in the principal functions of the priesthood. (L.) £. g. the 
Basileus of Athens, the Rex Sacrorum of Eojnc, &c. (Liv. li. 2., 
Dion. Halic. iv. 74., v. 1.), where the priest’s wife was also deno¬ 
minated Eegtiut (Macrob. Saturn, i. lA), and his house anciently 
Regia. See Serv. in Virg. ^En. viii. 363. In the theatre of Syra¬ 
cuse likewise an inscription, including the word B«eriAirr«(c, was 
discovered by count Gaetano in 1756; upon which M. Logotheta, 
canon of the cathedral of that city, contends that this title was 
given to the principal of the priestesses of Bacchus, Ac. In this, 
Don ever, he is opposed by the Chev. Landolina** 
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familjif Laccoplutiy u e. ' enfich^ by the wdl/ jest» 
ing upon the place whence their founder drew his 
wealth 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to 
the office of archon» which gave his name to that 
year •, though according to Demetrius the Phalerean, 
he was not archon till after the battle of Plataeae, a 
little before his death. But in the public registers 
we dnd none of the name of Aristides in the list of 
archons, after Xanthippidcs, in whose archonship 
Mardonius was beaten at Platsese; whereas this 
name is on record immediately after Phanippus^, 
who was archon in the year of the battle of 
Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 
the most struck with his justice, because by it the 
public utility was the most promoted. Thus he, a 
poor man and a commoner, gained the royal and ' 
divine title of ‘ the Just,* which kings and tprrants 
have never coveted. It has been their ambition to 
be stiled Foliorceti^ < takei*s of cities;* Cerauni^ 

‘ thunderbolts ;* Nicanors, ‘ conquerors.’ Nay, some 
have chosen to be called ‘ Eagles’ and ‘ Vultures***/ 
preferring, it appears, the fame of strength and power 
to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himself, to 
whom they are anxious to be compared and assimi¬ 
lated, is distinguished by three things, immortality, 
power,'and virtue; and of these, the last is the most 
excellent and divine. For space and the elements 
'are everlasting; earthquakes, lightning, storms, and 


The French have a proverb, Rkhe comme un pniis / which. 
Bicard seema to think, may be traced to thia source. Wells, in 
time of war, have %<|uently been made the receptacles of the 
most vfdmMe property.* 

** From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was archon Ol. 
Ixxii. 3. it was therefore in this year, tliat the battle of Marathon 
was fought, B. C. 490. ^ee Corsini, Fast. Att. iii.) 

** The surname of Poliorcetes was borne by Demetrius ef 
Mecedon, those of Ceraiinus and Nicsmor by two of the Seletici 
of %ria, and those of Eagle and Vulture by two of the Antioclii 
of tile latter kingdom.'* 
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torrentSuhave an atnaziag power; but of justice 
nothing participates, without reasoning and thi^&g 
on God. And whereas men entertain three different 
sentiments with respect to the gods, namely, admi¬ 
ration, fear, and esteem; it should seem that they 
admire and think them happy on account of their 
freedom from Meath and corruption, that they fear 
and dread them because of their power and sove¬ 
reignty, and that they love, esteem, and reverence 
them for their justice. Yet, though affected these 
three different ways, they desire only the two first 
properties of the Deity—immortality, which our 
nature will not admit, and power, which depends 
chiefly upon fortune—while they foolishly neglect 
virtue, the only divine quality within their reach; 
not considering that justice alone confers a kind of 
divinity upon the life of those who flourish most in 
power, prosperity, and high station, while injustice 
renders it brutal. 

Aristides at first was much loved and respected 
for his surname of ‘ the Just,* and subsequently as 
much envied; *the latter chiefly by the management 
of Themistocles, who caused it to be rumoured 
among the people, that Aristides had abolished the 
courts of judicature by drawing the arbitration of all 
causes to himself, and was thus insensibly usurping 
sovereign power, though without it*s usual attendants. 
The people, elevated with the late victory, thought 
themselves capable of every thing, and Ine highest 
respect little enough for them. Uneasy therefore 
at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra¬ 
ordinary honour and distinction, they assembled at 
Athens from all the towns in Attica, and banished 
Aristides by the Ostracism; disguising their envy 
of his character under the specious pfetence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

** it Ktii BtfbJiii «ri finH rm pm AOniESOAI »• 

S'fiev, In this passage is used in the same 

sense as in i Cor. xiii. S., « eyers » AOriZBTAI xoMfr. which is 
(we believe) a rare instance. Perliaps in this passage of Plutarch, 
instead of on, we should read 
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For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes 
and haisdemeanors, but was very decently called a 
humbling and lessening of some excessive induence 
and power. In reality, it was a mUd graiidcation 
of envy j for through it whoever was oifended at the 
growing greatness of another discharged his spleen, 
not by any irretrievable infliction,' but by onl^ 
voting a ten years* banishment. As soon as it 
began to fall however upon the mean and the pro¬ 
fligate, it was wholly laid aside; Hyperbolus being 
the last, who was exiled by it. 

The reason of it*s turning upon such a wretch 
the following: Alcibiades and Nicias, who were 
persons of the most considerable interest in Athens, 
had each his party ; but perceiving the people about 
to proceed to the Ostracism, and that one of them 
was likely to suffer by it, they consulted together, 
and joining interests caused it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus. Upon which the people, full of indignation 
at finding this kind of punishment dishonoured and 
turned into ridicule, entirely renounced and abo¬ 
lished 

The Ostracism, to give a summary account of it, 
was conducted in the following manner: Every 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot or a shell, upon 
which he wrote the name of the person he wished to 
have banished, and carried it to a part of the market¬ 
place enclosed with wooden rails. The magistrates 
then counted the number of the shells ; and if it did 
not amount to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for 
nothing: if it did, they sorted the shells, and the 
person whose name w^as found upon the greatest 
number was declared an exile for ten years, but with 
permission to enjpy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when 
the people were inscribing the names on the shells, 
an illiterate burgher (it is said) came up to him as 
some ordinary person, and giving him his shell, 
de&tred him to write * Aristides* upon it. The good 


Sec tl^e Life of Alcibiades, IL 127.* 
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man, surprised at the adventure, inquired “ Whether 
or not Aristides had ever injured him-?” “ No,” 
said he, “ nor do I even know him; but it vexe* 
me to hear him every where called ‘ the Just*.” 
Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and 
having written his own name upon it, returned it 
to the man. Wlien he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands toward heaven, and agreeably to his 
charac1:er made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles ; namely, “ That the people of Athens 
might never sec the day, which should force them 
“ to remember Aristides.** 

Three years afterward, when Xerxes was rapidly 
advancing through Thessaly and Boeotia to Attica, 
the Athenians rescinded this decree, and by a public 
ordinance recalled all the exiles. The principal 
inducement was their fear of Aristides; for they 
•were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
corrupt great numbers of the citizens, and draw 
them over to the interest of the barbarians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exciting and encouraging the 
Greeks to defend their liberty; and after it, when 
Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted "him both with his per- 
.son and his counsel; not disdaining to raise his 
worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory, for the 
public good. For when Eurybiades the commander- 
in-chicf had resolved to quit Salamis'^®, and the 

4-08—410., where he implores his mother to influence 
Jupiter in favour of the Trojans, to the destruction of his own 
countrymen, that they may feel the impotence of their chielftain, 
and weep over the eftects of his injustice. He even goes farther 
(IJ. xvi. 97~-*100.) in praying, that both the Grecians and their 
enemies may fall to a man by eaeh other*s hands, and only 
Patroclus and himself survive to rase the walls of Troy. Even 
Camillus, notwithstanding his ordinary moderation, was much less 
just and resigned upon a similar accasion than Aristides. See 
his Life, I. 877.* 

>9 Eurybiadrs was for standing away for the ^If of Corinth, that 
he might be near the land-army. But Themistocles clearly saw 
that in the straits of Sriamis they could flght the Persian fleet, 
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eneinj^s fleet taking advantage of the night, before 
he could car^ his purpose into execution, had sur« 
rounded the islands and almost blocked up the straits, 
without any one’s perceiving that the confederates 
were thus hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same 
night from iEgitifi, and passed with the utmost 
danger through the Persian fleet. ‘As soon as he 
reached Theinistocles' tent, he desired to spe|k with 
him in private, and there addressed him in these 
terms: You and I, Theinistocles, if we are wise, 

shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish dis- 
putes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary 
“ contention, striving which of us shall contribute 
most to the preservation of Greece; you in 
" doing the duty of a leader and general, and I 
in assisting you with my service and advice. I 
“ find that you alone have hit upon the best mea- 
“ sure, in advi'-'ing to come to an immediate action 
** in the straits. And, though the allies oppose 
” your design, the enemy promole it. For the sea 
** on all sides is covered with their ships j so that the 
Greeks, whether they will or not, must engage 
** and quit themselves like men, there being no 
** room left for flight.” 

To this I'hemistocles replied, “ I could have 
** wished, Aristides, that you had not been before- 
** hand with me in this noble emulation j but I will 
‘‘ endeavour to outdo your happy beginning by my 
^ future actions.” At the same time he acquainted 
him with the stratagem, which he had contrived to 
ensnare the barbarians ^: and then desired him to 

which was greatly superior in numbers, to much more advmitage 
than in the gulf of Qorinth, where there was an open sea. (Herod, 
viii, 57, 58., &c.) (L.) 

The eiMuing dialogue is more simply given by the same historian, 
ib. 79., who likewise informs us (ib. 57.), that the project of 
* coming to an immediate action* was ori^nally si^gestad by the 
Athenian MnesipbUus, and unfairly appropnated by Themlstocles. 

‘SO *y}||g utratagem was, to send a person to acquaint the enemy, 
that the Greclu were going to quit the straits of Salamis; and 
therefore, if the Persians were desirous to orusb them at once, they 
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go and make it appear to Eurybiades, that there 
could be no safety for them without venturing a 'sea- 
fight in their present station: for he knew, that 
Aristides had much greater influence over him, than 
he. In the council of war assembled upon this 
occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthikh said to Themis- 
tocles ; ** Your*advice is not agreeable to Aristides, 
** since he is present, and says nothing.” “ You are 
mistaken,” said Aristides, “ for I should not have 
** been silent, had not Themistocles’ counsel been 
the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, 
not out of regard to the man, but because I ap- 
“ prove his sentiments.” This counsel, therefore, 
the Grecian officers adopted. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of 
Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over-against 
Salamis, was full of the enemy’s troops, put on 
"board the small transports a number of the bravest 
and most resokite of his countrymen, and made a 
descent upon it; where he attacked the barbarians 
with such fury, that they were all cut in pieces, 
except some ot the principal persons, who were made 
prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of 
Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he sent imme¬ 
diately to Themistocles ; and it is said that, in pur- 
•suance of some oracle adduced by Euphrantides the 
soothsayer, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus 
Omestes. After this, Aristides placed a strong 
guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore, that so none of his friends might 
perish nor any of the enemy escape. For about 
Psyttalia the battle raged the fiercest and (as ap¬ 
pears from the trophy erected there) the most stre¬ 
nuous efforts were made. • 

When the engagement was over, Themistocles by 

inust instantly fall upon them before their dispersion. See Herod. 
Tiii. 75. and the Life of Theniistodes, I., 336., where likewiM 
fp. 332.) a more detailed account is given of the barbarous sacri¬ 
fice of die sons of Sandauce, or Sandace, mentioned below. 

The battle of Salami! was fought 01. Ixxv. 1., B. C. 

12 
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way of soundinff Aristides.said, That though gjreat 

** tilings were already achieved, greater still remained 
behind; for they mipht conquer Asia in Europe, 
by making all the sail they could to the Helles- 
“ pont, to break down the bridge.” Aristides how¬ 
ever exclaimed against the proposal, and bade him 
think no more of it, but rather consider and inquire 
into the speediest means of driving the Persians out 
of Greece; lest finding themselves shut up with 
such immense fiirces, and no way left to escape, they 
should be impelled by necessity to fight with the 
most desperate courage. Upon this, Themistocles 
sent to Xerxes the second time by the eunuch 
Arnaces, one of the prisoners to acquaint him 
privately that the Greeks were strongly inclined to 
proceed immediately to the Hellespont, with a view 
of destroying the bridge wliich he had left there; but 
that, in order to save his royal person, he was exert¬ 
ing his best endeavours to dissuade^ them from it. 
Xerxes, terrified by this intelligence, made all pos¬ 
sible haste to the Hellespont; leaving Mardonius 
behind him with the land-forces, which consisted of 
three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army, Mardonius was 
very formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were 
heightened byliis menacing letters, which were in. 
the following stile : “ At sea, in your wooden towers, 
“ you have defeated landmen unpractised at the oar; 
‘‘ hut there are still the wide plains of Thessaly, 
“ and the fair fields of Bceolia, where both horse 
** and foot may fight to the best advantage.” To 
the Athenians he wrote separately, being authorised 
by the king to assure them that their city should be 

• 

ThUt expedient answered two purposes. It drove the king of 
Persia out of Europe; and at the same time in appearance conferred 
an obligation upon him, which might be remembered to Tliemis- 
tocles* advantage, whenever he came to have an occasion for it. 
Bis first measure had been sent by Sicinus (see the I.ife of The- 
mistoclcs, 1. 330.), and the same Mison likewise, according to 
He^od. viiU no., was the bearer of tlie second. 
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rebuilt:, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of Greece placed in their hands, if they 
would take no farther share in the war 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians received intelli¬ 
gence of these proposals^^ they were much alarmed, 
and despatched embassadors to Athens to entreat the 
people to send their wives and children to Sparta, and 
to accept from them whatever was necessary for the 
support of sucli as were in years: for the Athenians, 
having lost both their city and their country, were 
in great distress. Yet when they had heard what 
the embassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never 
be sufficiently admired. They said, “ They could 
easily forgive their enemies for thinking that every 
“ thing was to be purchased with silver and gold, 
“ because they had no idea of any thing more ex- 
“ cellent; but they could not help being displeased, 
that the Lacedaemonians should regard only 
“ their present poverty and want, and forgetful of 
their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to 
fight the battles of Greece for the paltry consi- 
deration of a supply of provisions.” Aristides 
having drawn up this answer^n the ibrm of a decree, 
and summoned all the embassadors to an audience in 
full assembly, bade those of Sparta tell the Lacedae- 
fnonians, “ That the people of Athens would not, 
“ for all the gold either above or under ground, 
barter the liberties of Greece,” 


He made tliese propo^sals by Alexander king of Macodon, «Imi 
delivered them in a &et speech, which was answered by the Spartaa 
envoys. (Herod, ib. 140, 141.) 

Or rather, as Herodotus says, suspecting Alexander's errand 
and trembling on account of some old oracles, which predicted the 
expulsion of themselves and all the Dorians fro* Peloponnesus by 
the Persians and Athenians.* Neither did they propose to the 
Athenians to send their wives and children to Sparta, but only 
offered to maintain them during the war. They observed, that the 
original quarrel was between the Persians and the Athenians; that 
the Athenians were always wont to be the foremost in the cause of 
liberty; and that there was no reason to believe, the Persians would 
observe any terms with a people whom they bated. (Id. ib. 142.) 
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As for those of Mardoijius, he poixlted to tlic sttn 
and told them, “ As long as this luroinsiy shines, 
so long will the Athenians carry on war with the 
** Persians for their countiy which has been laid 
waste, and for their tenmles which have been pro- 
** &ned and burnt.” He likewise procured an 
order, that the priest should solemnly execrate all 
who should dare to propose an embassy to the 
Persians, or even talk of deserting the alliance of 
Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians again retired to Salamis. And 
Aristides, who upon that occasion went embassador 
to Sparta, complained to the Lacedaemonians of 
their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians; and pressed them to hasten 
to the succour of that part of Ureece, which had not 
yet fallen into the enemy’s hands. The Ephori gav^ 
him indeed an audience but seemed attentive only 
to mirth and diversion, for it was the festival of Hy- 
acinthus^. At night however they selected five, 
thousand Spartans, with orders to •take each seven 
helots with him, and to march before morning un¬ 
known to the Athenian|. When Aristides came to 
make his remonstrances again, they smiled and told 
him ; That he did but trifle or dream, since their 
army was at that time advanced asfer as Orcstium 
** on their march against the foreigners,” fer so the 
Lacedsemonians called the barbarians. Aristides in 
reply said, “ It was not a time to jest, or to put 
their stratagems in practice upon their friends, 
but against their enemies.” Tliis is the account, 
which laomencus gives of the matter; but in Aris¬ 
tides* decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides 

y They put oiF their answer from time to lime, until they had 
tfaiaed ten days: in this time they had finished the wall across tlte 
Mtbmus, which secured them ^inst the barbarians. 

Among the Spartans* this feast liusted three days; the first and 
Ian were days of mouming for Hvadnthus* death, but the second 
WM a festival celebrated with all kinds of diversions. See kha 
JMIn of Noma, L 171*, not. (12.) 
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are siid to have gone upon the embassy, and not 
Aristides. • . 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the expected battle, and marched 
with eight thousand foot to Platsese* There Pan- 
sanias, who was commander-in-chief of all the con¬ 
federates, joined him with his Spartans, and the 
other Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. 
The Persian army, which was encamped along the 
river Asopus, occupied au immense tract of ground; 
and had fortified a spot, ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a soothsayer of 
Elis, named Tisamenus who foretold certain vic¬ 
tory to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, if they 
forbore attacking the enemy and stood upon the de* 
fensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi to 
jnquire of the oracle, received this answer: “ The 
Athenians shall be victorious, if they address their 
prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithmron, to Pan, 
and to the nymphs Sphragitides ; if they sacrifice 
to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, 
‘‘ Damocrates, Hypsion, Acteeon, and Polyidus; 
“ and if they fight only in,their own country, oa 
the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proser* 
“ pine." This oracle not a little perplexed Aris- 
'tides. For the heroes, to whom he was commanded 
to sacrifice, were the ancestor of the Platmans, and 
the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was in one of 

3? The oracle having promised Tisamenus five great victories, th» 
JLacedaemonians w^rc desirous of having him for their soothsayer; 
but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was at 
first refused. Upon the approach of the Persians, however, ho ob¬ 
tained that privilege both for himself and his brother Hegias. T'his 
would scarcely have been worth mentioning, bad not thme two been 
Uie only strangers, who were ever made citizens of Sparta. (Id. 

iXs 

The nymphs of mount Cilhseron were called ‘ Sphragitidea* 
from the cave Sphragidion, so named probably from the sUpce 
observed in it by the persons, who went Uuther to be inspiri^; 
eilence being described by ‘sealing* the lips. (See Pav»an«ix., 
Herod, ix. 69.) 
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the summits of mount Cithmron, opposite the*quj<i^ 
ter»where the sun sets in the summer; in which 
eave (it is said) there was formerly an oracle, where 
many who dwelt in those parts were inspired, and 
therefore called * Nymphokpti* On the other hand, 
to have the promise of victory only upon condition 
of fighting in their own country, on4:he plain of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to 
Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the 
Platmans, dreamed®*^ that Jupiter the Preserver in¬ 
quired of him, “ What the Greeks had determined 
** to doP* To which he answered, “ To-morrow 
they will decamp and march to Eleusis to fight 
the barbarians there, agreeably to the oracle.” 
Upon which the god replied, “ They quite mistake 
" it's meaning; for the place intended by the oracle 
** is in the environs of PJatmai, and if they seek for. 
** it they will find it.” The matter being so clearly 
revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke, he 
sent for the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen; and, having advised»with them and 
made the best inqui^, he found that near Hiisia^ (at 
the foot of mount Cithssron) there was an ancient 
temple, called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine. Upon this he immediately cou* 
ducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to be 
very commodious for drawing up an army of foot 
that was deficient in cavalry; because the bottom of 
mount Cithaeron, extending as far as the temple, 
made the extremities of the field on that side inac¬ 
cessible to the horse. In that place likewise stood 
the chapel of the hero Androcrates, quite covered 
with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing 
might be wanting to fulfil the oracle and confirm 
their hopes of victory, the Plktmans resolved on the 
motion of Arimnestus to remove the boundaries be- 


Or, to gain credit to hh comoiuDicatioD, pretended that he 
dreamed,* 
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tween their country and. Attica, and for the sake of 
Greece to make a grant of those lands to the Athe¬ 
nians, that according to tlie oracle they might fight 
in their own territoriesThis generosity of the 
J^Jatteans gaiiietl them so much renown, that many 
years afterward, when Alexander had conquered 
Asia, he ordci\;d the walls of Plata'iD to be rebuilt, 
and proclamation to be made l)y a herald at the 
Olympic games; “ Tiiat the king granted the Pla- 
ticans this favour on account of their virtue and 
generosity, in having given up their lands to the 
Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise behaved 
with the greatest spirit*. 

When the confederates came to hav’e tlieir several 
posts assigned, there was a warm dispute between 
the 'regeatae and the Athenianb; the Tcgcatm in¬ 
sisting that, as the Laecdtpuionians were posted in 
• the right wing, the left belonged to themselves, and 
in support of their claim setting forth the gallant ac¬ 
tions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed 
great indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward 
and said, “ The time will not permit us to contest 
“ with the Tegeatm the renown of their ancestors, 
and their personal bravery: but to the Spartans 
‘‘ and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the 
. “ post neither gives valour nor takes it away; and 
“ whatever })Obt you assign us, we w ill endeavour to 
“ do hon^r to it, and take care to reflect no dis- 
“ grace *on onr Ibrmer acliicvcmcnts. For we 
“ are come liither not to quarrel with our allies, but 
to figlit with our enemies; not to pronounce cn- 
“ comiums on onr forefathers, but to approve our 
“ own courage in the cause of Greece. And the 
battle wUr soon show', wdiat valpe our country 
** should set upon every state, every general, and 
« every private man.’* After this speech, the coun- 

This was, of coarse, clenching the oracle. But the obvious 
reference of the Pythoness was to the Attic ceremonies established 
at Uiis place in honour of Ceres of Eloiisis.* 

See the Life of Alexander, Vol. IV. p. 295.* 

VOL. H. 2 If 
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cil of war declared ia favour of the Athenians, and 
gave them the command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece hung in this state of 
suspense, the afiairs of the Athenians were in a very 
dangerous posture. For those of the best families 
and fortunes being reduced by the war, and seeing 
their political authority and distinction gone with 
their wealth, and others rising to honours and em¬ 
ployments, assembled privately in a house at Platajse, 
and conspired to abolish the democracy; and, if 
that failed, to ruin the whole of Greece, and betray 
it to the barbarians. When Aristides received in¬ 
telligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in the 
camp, and found that numbers were corrupted, he 
was much alarmed by it’s happening at such a crisis, 
and unresolved at first how to proceed. At length 
he determined neither to leave the matter wholly 
unexamined, nor yet to sift it thoroughly; bc9ause* 
he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and 
he thought it advisable to sacrifice justice in some 
degree to the public good, by forbearing to prose¬ 
cute many of the guilty. lie therefore caused eight 
persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight 
only two or the most guilty to be proceeded against, 
Aischines of I-am])ra and Agesias of Acharnae; and 
even they made t!\cir escape during the prosecu¬ 
tion The rest he discharged, and gave them and 
all their confederates an opportunity of|tecovering 
their spirits and changing their seiitimeiits, as they 
might imagine that nothing was made out against 
them: but he admonished them at the same time, 

“ That the battle was the great tribunal, wliere they 
“ must clear themselves of the charge, and show 
“ that they had never followed any counsels, but 
“ such as were just and useful to their country.” 

After this"** Mardoiiius, to make a trial of the 

Most probably by his connivance, lest the infliction of their 
punishment should cause some disturbance.* 

The battle of Platsese was fought Ol. Ixxv. 2., B. C. 479, the 
jrMMT after that of Salamis. Herodotus was then about nine or ten 

‘ 32 
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Greeks, ordered his caTaliy, in which he was 
strongest, to skirmish with them. The Greeks were 
all encamped at the foot of mount Cithmron in 
strong and stony places; except the Megarensians, 
who to the number of three thousand were posted on 
the plain, and consequently suffered much by the 
enemy’s horse, Vhich charged them on every side* 
Unable to stand against such superior numbers, 
they de^atched a messenger to Pausanias for assist* 
ance. Pausanias hearing their request, and seeing 
the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the 
shower of darts and arrows, and that they were 
forced to contract themselves within a narrow com¬ 
pass, was at a loss what to do; for he knew, that 
ills heavy-armed Spartans were unfit to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured therefore to awaken the 
emulation of the generals and other officers about 
him, that they might deem it a point of honour and 
rivalry voluntarily to undertake the succour of the 
Megarensians. But they all declined it, except 
Aristides ; who piade an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his officers, to advance with his select 
band of three hundred men and some archers inter¬ 
mixed. These were all readv in a moment, and 
rushed forward to attack the barbarians. Masistius the 
general of the Persian horse, a man distinguished for 
his strength^ and graceful mien, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse against them. 
The Athenians received him with great firmness, and 
a sharp conflict ensued; for they considered this as 
an earnest of the success of the whole battle. At 
last, Masistius’ horse was wounded with an arrow, 
and threw his rider; who could not aecover himself 

years old, and had his accounts (at variance with those in the text) 
from persons, who were present in the battle. He inienns us, ihat 
the circumstance here related by Plutarch happened before the ' 
Greeks left their camp at Eiythrm, in order to encamp round to 
Pletoee, and before the contest between the Tegeatie an^ ibo 
Athenians took place, (ix. 19, 20., dra) 

S H 
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because of the weight of his armour, nor yet he 
easily slain by the Athenians striving which should 
do it first, because not only his body and his head, 
but also his legs and arms were covered with plates 
of gold, brass, and iron. But the vizor of his hel¬ 
met leaving part of his face open, one of them 
pierced him in the eye with the stdfF of his spear, 
and so despatched him. The Persians then left the 
body and fled. 

1 lie importance of this achievement appeared to 
the Greeks, not from the number of their enemies 
lying dead upon tlic field (for that was but small) 
but trom the inourniog of the barbarians, who in 
their grief for jMasistius cut off their hair and the 
manes of their horses and mules, and filled all the 
plain with their cries and groans, as having lost 
the man next to Mardonius in courage and au¬ 
thority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, 
both sides for a long time forbore the combat; flir 
the soothsayers from the entrails of the victim^ 
equally assured the Persians and the Greeks of vic¬ 
tory, if they stood upon the defensive, and threat¬ 
ened a total defeat to the aggressors. At length 
however Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ provision 
left, and that the Grecian forces daily increased by 
the arrival of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the delai, 
and resolved to pass the Asopus early next morning, 
and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find 
unprepared. For this purpose, he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on horseback 
softly approached the Grecian camp, and addressing 
himself to the centincls, bade them call to him Aris¬ 
tides the Athenian general. Aristides immediately 
came, and the unknown person said ; 1 am Alex¬ 

ei Herodotus, on the contrary, says (ix. 23.) that they charged 

g ’n with great fur^ ia oriler to carry it ofi^ though their attempt 
unsucce^Biul. custom of cutting off the hair, mentioned 
Wy as a mark of grief, was not peculiar to the barbarians. See 
the Life of Felopidas, p. $83., mot. (52.)* 
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andcr king of Macedon, wJio for the friendship 
“ which f bear you have exposed myself tef the 
“ greatest dangers, to prevent your fighting under 
the disadvantage of u surprise. Mardonius will 
“ give you battle to-morrow; not indeed induced 
by any well grounded liope or prospect of success, 
“ but by the scarcity of provisions: for the sooth* 
sayers by their ill-boding sacrifices and oracles 
“ endeavour to divert him from it, but necessity 
“ forces him cither to hazard a battle, or to sit still 
“ and see his whole army perish through want.” 
Having thus opened himself to Aristides, Alexander 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the 
intelligence, but not to commnnicatc it to any other 
personAristides however thonglit it wrong to 
conceal it from Paiisanias, who \ras commandcr-iii- 
chief: but he promised not to mention the affair to 
' any one besides, till after the battle; and assured 
him at the same time that, if the Greeks proved vic¬ 
torious, the whole army should be acquainted with 
his friendly and glorious daring. 

The king of Macedon having despatched this affair 
returned, and Aristides immediately went to Pau- 
sanias’ tent, and laid the whole before him; upon 
which the other officers were sent for, and ordered 
to have the troops under arms and prraared for 
battle. At the same time, according to Herodotus, 
Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter 
the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe¬ 
nians from the left wing to the right, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians; against whom they 
would act with the greater bravery, because they 
had given proof of their manner of fighting, and 

According to Herodotup, ix. it., Alcx‘andcr had dxcepted 
Pausanias out of this charge of secrecy; and this is most probwie, 
because Pausanias was generalissimo of the Grecian army. (L.) 
The same historian likewise Db.) assigns the motive of Alexander's 
regard for the Greeks, viz. nis Grecian extraction. His descent 
indeed by the father's side from Hercules of Argos procured his 
admission as a competitor at the Olympic games, an honour scru-^ 
pulously withheld from barbarians. (See also Herod, v. 2^.}* 
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with the firttier assurance»of success, because thev 
had already succeeded. As for the left wing, which 
would be engaged with those Greeks that had em-^ 
braced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian oihcers thought 
IPausanias carried it with a partial and high hand, in 
moving them up and down like so many Helots at 
his pleasure, to race the boldest of the enemy’s troops, 
while he left the rest of the confederates in their 
posts But Aristides told them, that they were 
tinder a complete mistake: “ You contended,” said 
he, “ a few days ago with the Tegeatif* for the com- 
mand of the left wing, and valued yourselves upon 
the preference; and now, when the Spartans 
voluntarily offer you the right wing (which is, in 
effect, surrendering to you the command of the 
“ whole army), you arc neither gratified with the 
honour, nor sensible of the advantage of not being» 
“ obliged to fight against your countrymen and 
those who have the same origin with yourselves, 
but against barbarians your natural enemies.” 
These words had suoh an effect upon the Atheni- 
ans, that they readily agreed to change posts with 
the Spartans, and nothing was Iicard among them 
but mutual exhortations to act with bravery. They 
observed, That the enemy brought neither better . 
arms, nor bolder hearts, than they had at Mara- 
thou; but came wuth the same bows, the saino 
“ embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
effeminate bodies, and the same unmanly souls. 
For our part (continued they) we have the same 
weapons and strength of body, together with ad- 
** ditional spirits from our victories; and we do not 
** like them fighj for a tract of land or a single city, 

** but for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis; 

** that the people of Athens, and not Miltiadcs and 
Fortune, may have the glory of them.” 

^*%l|erodotu8 sa^s the contrary; namely, Uiat all the Athenian 
verte amblUoua of that poet, but did not propose it, ttoip a* 
apj^pension of tehVvging the Hpartani. (lb. 4)5.) 
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While they were thus encouraging cnch other, 
they hastened to their new post. But the Tlmbans, 
being informed of it by deserters, sent and acquaint¬ 
ed Mardonius ; who either out of fear of the Athe¬ 
nians, or from an ambition to try his strength with 
the Lacedajmonians, immediately moved the Per¬ 
sians to his right wing, and tlie Greeks who were of 
his party to the left, opi)osite to the Athenians. This 
change in the' disposition of the enemy’s army being 
known, Pausanias made another movement, and 
passed to the right; which Mardonius perceiving 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedae¬ 
monians. Thus the day passed without any action 
at all. Tn the evening the Grecians held a council 
of war, in which they determined to decamp, and 
take possession of a place more commodious for 
water, because the springs of their present camp 
w ere disturbed and spoiled by the enemy’s horse 

When night was come and the officers began 
to march at the head of their troops to the place 
marked out for a new camp, the soldiers followed 
unwillingly, and could not, without great difficulty 
be kept together: for they no sooner had left their 
first entrenchments, than many of them hurried to 
the city of Plateeae; and cither dispersing there, or 
pitching their tents without any regard to discipline, 
were in the utmost confusion. It happened that the 
Lacedseraonians alone, much against their will, were 
left behind. For Amompharetus an intrepid man, 
who had long been eager to engage, and was uneasy 
to see the battle so often put on and delayed, pro- 
pounced this decampment in plain terras a disgrace¬ 
ful flight j ami declared, “ That he would not quit 


So» Herod, ib. 48—SO., and fi>r the ruFuing account, 54, 55, 
Sic» It was only the division of liacedscnionians commanded by 
Amompharetus, which refused to move.* 

iJpon this occasion Mardonius did not fail to insult Artabazus, 
jr^roaching him with his cowardly prudence, and bis fiilse notion 
or the L^damonians, who os he pretended never ded before an 
enemy. 
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his post, but remain there with his trooj)s and 
“ await Mardonius.” And when Fausanias repre¬ 
sented to him, that the measure was adopted in pur¬ 
suance of the counsel and determination of the con¬ 
federates, he took up a large stone with both his 
hands, and throwing it at Fausanias’ feet sakU 
This is iny ballot for a battle ; aiid«l despise the 
timid counsels and resolves of others.” Fmisanias 
was at a loss what to do: but at last lie sent to the 
Athenians, w’ho by this time were advancing, and 
desired them to halt a lirtic, that they might all pro¬ 
ceed in a body; and marched at the same time with 
the rest of the troops toward FlatiEic, hoping thus to 
draw Amomphaictus after him. 

By this time, it was day ; and Mardoiiius who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their 
camp,J'put his army in order of battle and bore down 
upon the Spartans; the barbarians shouting and 
clanking their arms, as if they expect^ed to have only 
the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle. And, 
indeed, so it was likely to have turned out. For 
though Fausanias, upon seeing this motion of Mar- 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post; 
yet either confused by his resentment against Amom- 
'pharetus, or by the sudden attack of the Fersians, 
he forgot to give his troops the word: and hence 
they neither engaged readily, nor in a body, but 
continued scattered in small parties, even after the 
%ht was begun. 

Fausanias, in the mean time, offered sacrifice; but 


Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the Lacedae¬ 
monians and IVgeatfiB, who to the number of fifty-three tliousand 
were separated from the body of the army. Fausanias, finding 
himself thus attacked by the whole Persian army, despatched a 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, who had taken another route, 
with the danger he was in. The Athenians immediately marched 
to succour their distressed allies; but were attacked, and to their 
Tt&et prevented, by those Greeks who sided with the Per- 
aians. The battle being thus fought in two different places, the 
l^artans were the first who broke into the centre of tJ^e Persiaii 
and after a tbos^ obstinate resistance put them to flight. 
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seeing no auspicious tokens, lie commanded the 
Lacedaeinoniaijs to lay down their shields at their 
feet, and to stand still and attend his orders without 
opposing the enemy. After this he offered other 
sucritices, the Pirsian cavalry still advancing. They 
WTrenow within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans 
were wounded 5 among others Callicrates, a nnm 
who for size and beauty exceeded the whole, army, 
and who being shot with an arrow and at the point 
ol*death exclaimed, “ 11c did not lament his dying, 

“ because he came out resolved to shed his blood 
“ tor (jrccce; but he was sorry to die, without 
“ having once drawn his swoid against the enemy.’' 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadi¬ 
ness and ])atience of the Spartans was marvellous; 
tor they made no defence against the enemy’s charge, 
but waiting the lime of heaven and their general, 
.suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their 
ranks. 

Some say that, as Pausanias w'as sacrificing and 
praying at a little distance from the lines, certain 
Lydians coming suddenly upon him, seized and 
scattered the sacred utensils; and that Pausanias 
and those about him, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and scourges. And in imitation of 
^ this assault, according to them, the Spartans still 
celebrate a festi\aL^, in which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with the ‘ Ly¬ 
dian march.’ 

Pausanias extremely afflicted at these circum¬ 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon sacri¬ 
fice, turned toward the temple of Juno, and wdth 
tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hands pray¬ 
ed to that goddess the protectress of Citha?ron, and 
to the other tutelar deities of the Piataeans; “ That 
“ if the fates had decreed the Grecians should not 
“ conquer, they might at least be permitted to sell 
“ their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 

Called The Lydian march, says M. Uicard, i« 

pot filseirhere mentioned.^ 
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^ deeds, that they had bi;ave men and experienced 

sdJdiers to deal with.” 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering 
this prayer, favourable tokens appeared*®, and the 
soothsayers announced him victory. Orders were 
immediately issued to the whole army to come to 
action, and the Spartan phalanx hcvl suddenly the 
appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, 
and preparing to exert his strength. The barbarians 
then saw clearly that they bad to do with men, who 
were ready to spill the last drop of their blood; and 
therefore, covering themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the Lacedaemonians. The 
Lacedaemonians moving forward in a close compact 
body fell upon the Persians, and forcing their targets 
from them directed their pikes against their faces 
and breasts, and brought many of them to the 
ground. When they were down, however, they, 
continued to give proofs of their strength and cou¬ 
rage: for they laid hold on the pikes with their 
naked hands, and broke them ; and then springing 
up betook themselves to their swords and battle- 
axes, and wresting away their enemies’ shields, and 
grappling close with them, made an obstinate resist¬ 
ance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the Lacedaemonians: but when the noise of the 
battle reached them, and an officer (as we are told) 
despatched by Pausanias gave them an account that 
the engagement was begun, they hastened to his 
assistance; and, as they were crossing the plain 
toward the fdace where the noise was heard, the 
Clreeks who sided with the enemy advanced against 
them. As soon^ as Aristides saw tliein, he sprung 
forward a considerable way before his troops, and 

t>o HckkI. ib. 61.* 

s* r«s HtumMie, tilt' peculidr nume of a i.1iort curved Median sword. 
^Hor. Od* I. Xxvii, .5.) Upon the ‘ noted hands* of the text above, 
M. Dacicr ahd Uicard agree in thinking the term * naked* should 
be made to refer to their being without arms, (f^ee Herod, ib.)* 
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calling ©ut to them with .all liis force conjured them 
by the gods of Greece, To renounce this impious 
“ war, and not oppose the Athenians, hastening as 
“ they were to the succour of those, who were now 
the foremost to haisard their lives for the safety 
of their native land.*' But, finding that instead 
of hearkening* to him they approached in a hostile 
manner, he quitted his design of going to assist the 
Lacedaimoniaiis, and joined battle with these Greeks, 
who were about five thousand in number. But the 
chief part soon gave way and retreated, especially 
when they heard that the barbarians were put to 
flight. The hottest of the action is said to have been 
with the Thebans; amongt whom the first in quality 
and power, having embraced the Median interest, 
by their authority influenced the populace, though 
not of themselves so inclined. 

• The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lace¬ 
demonians first broke and routed the Persians, and 
Mardonins himself was slain by a Spartan named 
Ariinnestus who (as llic oracle of Amphiaraiis bad 
foretold him) broke his skull with a stone. For 
Mai'donius had sent a Lydian to consult his oracle, 
and at the same time a Garian to the cave of Tro- 
phonius Trophonius* priest answered the Carian 
. in his own language : but the Lydian, as he slept in 
tlie temple of Amphiaraiis thought he saw a 


** Mardonins, nyounted on a white horse, eminently distinguished 
himself, and at the head of a thousand cliosen men slew a great 
number of the enemy; but, w'hcn he fell, the whole Persian army 
was easily routed. Herodotus does not specify the mode of hu 
death (ib. 62.), and in his subsequent account of Mardonius’ oracle- 
bunting diHers in several particulars from Plutarch. 

** In some copies he is called ‘ Diamnestus.* Arimnestus wai 
general of the Plvitmans. 

The cave of Trophonius was near the city of Lebadia in 
Beeotia, above Delphi. Mardonius had sent to consult not only this 
oracle, but almost all the other oracles in the country, so restless 
and uneasy was he about the event of the war, (Id. ib. l.%, 13d.)^ 

** Amphiaraiis, who had been swallowed up alive in his chariot 
during the war of the Seven Chieftains against Thebes, had a temple 
and oraele at Orop\i8 in Attica, on the confines of Boeotia. He had 
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minister of the god approach him, who commanded 
hiin'to be gone, and upon his refusal tlirew a great 
stone at his head, and killed him by the blow. Such 
is the account, which we have of that affair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were 
pursued to their camp, which they hurl fortified with 
wooden walls. And soon afterward’the Athenians 
routed the Thebans, killing three hundred persons 
of the first distinction on the sjiot. Just as the The¬ 
bans began to give way., intelligence arrived, that 
the barbarians were shut up and besieged in their 
wooden fortification: the Athenians therefore, suf¬ 
fering the Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in 
the siege j and finding ^hat the Lacedaemonians, 
unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a slow 
progress, attacked and took the camp ^ with a pro¬ 
digious slaughter of tlic enemy. Tor it is said tliat, 
of three hundred thousand men, only forty thousand* 
escaped with Artabazus : whereas, of those who 
fought in the cause of Greece, not more were slain 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; among 
whom were fifty-two Athenians, all (according to 
Clidemus) of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly 
distinguished itself in that battle. And hence, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidae offered a 
yearly sacrifice of thanksgiving for the victory to 
the nymphs Sphragitides, having the expense defray¬ 
ed out of the public treasury. The Lacedaemonians 
lost ninety-one, and the Tegeatae sixteen. It is sur- 

in his life-time been a great interpreter of dreams, and therefore 
after his death gave his oracles by dreams: for which purpose those 
who consulted him slept in his temple, on tlie skin of a ram which 
they had sacrificed to nim. See a former note. 

56 The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sums of money, of 
gold and silver cup#, vesselt# tables, bracelets, rich beds, and idl 
sCrts of furniture. Of all these they gave the tenth to Pausanias. 

St Artabazus, who from Mardonius* imprudent conduct had but 
too well foreseen the misfortune tliat befel him, after liaving distiu- 
guisbed himself in the engagement, made a timely retreat with (be 
^rty thousand men whom he commanded, arrived safb at Byzan- 
thence passed over into Asia. Beside tliese, only three 
th#ieand others escaped. (Herod, ix. 31—69.) 
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prising, however, that Herodotus should say these 
were tlie only (I reeks who engaged the barbafians, 
and that no other were concerned in the action 
For both the number of the slain and the monuments 
evince, that it was tlie common achievement of the 
confederates; and the altar erected upon the occa¬ 
sion- would n6t have had the following inscription, 
if only three states had been engaged, and the rest 
had sat still: 

The Greets, their country freed, the Persians i^ain, 

Have rear’d thii> cnumion altar on the plain. 

To freedom’s patron, Jo\e. 


This battle was fought on the fourth of Boedro- 
mion according to the Athenian way of reckon¬ 
ing; but, according to the Boeotian computation, 
on the twenty-iburih of the month Panemus. And 

Dacicr has shown very clearly, that Plutarch misunderstood 
an expression of Ileiodotus (ix. 70.1, and that this mistake of his 
cmn led him to impute one to tluil hi‘-torian. The expression is, 

<XiW yitm txji» ay: er-jt*VI hich Plutarch must have supposed 
to mean, ‘ 1 emmot bear witness for any other of the Greeks;* 
whereas iPsreal meauiu}; is, * of which I cannot give any other (or 
•♦bettor”) proof,’ 

Herodotus (ib. G9, 70.) naixies no others; but then he names 
only those, who most distinguNhed themselves. 'J’he others in fact 
had disbanded themselves, xvith the exception of the ('orinthiuns 
and Megnrensinns; who, udv.meim', to asfist in the pursuit of tho 
alreudy-fh'fcated Ptrslan.s, w. u* intercepted hj’ the Theban cavalry, 
and driven back with great lo s. The inscription below, which 
how'cver ‘ jiroves nothiiiu* in f-ivour of Plutarch’*- argument, was 
written by Simonides. (Pim-«an. ix. IJ.)*^ 

‘® Dacier justly observes in a note, that an Athenian month does 
Hot answer exactly to one of ours, hut to part of one and part of 
another. Neitlier does Plutaieh siu m to have been sure; for, ia 
the Life of C’amilluB, Vol. I. p. he .says this battle was fought 
* on tlie third of Doodromion.’ Put we'rather think some error 
has crept into the text, shici bei/% a Ihnotun hiinsclf, he could 
not be Ignorant upon what da> the le-li»al of that victory was cele¬ 
brated. (L ) In the same Life' likewise, ib., the )5tcotian Panemus is 
represented as equivalent not to I5otx\rotnion,hutits immediate pre¬ 
decessor in the Grecian calendar (as orrangi'd both by Scali^er and 
Petav*), Metageitnion. This, however (as 't'avlor has also observetl, 
JI.701.), may be accounted for by Dacier'i* abo?c-eited obaerva* 
lion.* 
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upon that day, there is stiJJ a general assembly of 
the Greeks at Platseae, and the Flatajuns sacrifice to 
Jupiter * the Patron of Freedom * for the victory. 
Neither is this difference of days in the Grecian 
months to be wondered at; since even now, when 
the science of astronomy is so much improved, the 
in'Hiths begin and end differently in different places. 

'ibis victory proved nearly the ruin of Greece. 
For ' lie Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans 
llu* honour of the day, or to consent that they should 
er(‘«'l the trbphy, would have referred it to the deci¬ 
sion of the sword, had not Aristides taken consider¬ 
able pains to explain the matter and pacify the other 
generals, particularly Lcocratcs and Myronides; 
persuading them to leave it to the decision of the 
other Greeks. A council was accordingly sum¬ 
moned, in which Tlicogiton of Mcgara suggested 
“ That those two states should give uj) the palm la 
“ a third, if they wished to jrrevent a civil war.’* 
Upon this Cleocritus the Corinthian losc up, and it 
was expected that he was going to set forth the pi c- 
tensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city 
next in dignity to Sparta and Athens: but they were 
most agreeably surprised when they found that he 
spoke in behalf of the Platacans, and proposed j 
“ That, all disputes laid aside, tlie palm should be 
** adjudged to them, since of them neither of the 
“ contending parties could be jealous.” Aristides 
was the first to give up the point for the Athenians, 
upon which Fausanias did the same for the Lacedae¬ 
monians 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were set apart for the Platasans, with which they 
built a temple apd er^ted a statue to Minerva; 
adorning the temple witti paintings, which to this 

As to ifkdividuals, when tliey came to determine which had 
behaved with the greottot courage, they all gave judgement in favour 
of Ariatodemua, who was the only one that had aaved himself at 
Thenupp^lsB, and now wiped off me blemish of his former conduct 
by a glorious death. But see Herod ix. 70. 
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day retain their original beauty. Both the Lacedas- 
xnonians and Athenians erected separate* ti^hles; 
and sending to consult the oracle at Delphi, about 
the sacrifice which they were to offer, they were di¬ 
rected by Apollo, “ To build an altar to Jupiter 
** ‘ the Patron of Freedom,* but not to offer any 
** sacrifice upcfh it, till they had extinguished all the 
fire in the country (because it had been polluted 
by the barbarians), and rekindled it pure from the 
“ common altar at Delphi.** Upon this the Grecian 
generals traversed the country, and caused the fires 
to be put out; and Euchidas a Platajan, undertak¬ 
ing to fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the 
altar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and pu¬ 
rified himself there with water, placed a crown of 
laurel upon his head, took fire from the altar, and 
then hastened back to Platma?, where he arrived be- 
• fore sun-set, ha^ ing thus performed a journey of a 
thousand furlongs in one day. But, having saluted 
Iiis fellow-citizens and delivered the fire, he fell 
down and died on the spot. T he PJatmaiis carried 
him to the temple of Diana surnamed Eiiclia, and 
buried him there, putting the following short in¬ 
scription upon his tomb: 

Euchidas, who lan to Delphi, reached riatxac the same day. 

As for Euclia, the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name; but some sav, 
that she was daughter to Hercules and Myrto, the 
daughter of JMencpceus and sister of Patroclus, and 
that dying a virgin she had divine honours paid to 
her by the Boeotians and Locrians. For in the market¬ 
place of every city of theirs she has a statue, 
altar where the betrothed of l^oth seijes offer sacrifice 

before marriage 


A ittdicious institution, to offer «« 

Diana ‘ of good report» (for that is implied by 

iisS^, *at the happinew of marriage w greatly depeodent 

upon the preaervation of an unblemisb^ character. 
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In the first general assembly of the Greeks after 
this" victory, Aristides proposed a decree, “ That 
deputies fi’om all the states of Greece should meet 
** annually at Platasae, to sacrifice to Jupiter ‘ the 
Patron of Freedom,’ and* that every fifth year 
they should celebrate the games of Liberty^’: 
‘f that a general levy should be nmde throughout 
Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand hoise, 
and a hundred ships for the war against the bar- 
barians; but that from this the Platjeans should 
“ be exempted, being set apart for the service oi* 
the god to projiitiatc him in behalf of Greece, 
upon which account their persons should be hehl 
‘‘ sacred.” 

These articles passing into a law, the PlatEeans 
undertook to celebrate the anniversary of tho-»e who 
were slain and buried in that place, and tiicy conti¬ 
nue it to tliis day. The ceremony is as follows: On* 
the sixteenth day of Maiinaclcrion, which with the 
B(cotians is the month Alalcomenius, the procession 
begins at break of day, preceded by a trumpet 
sounding the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chariots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and 
next to the chariots is led a black bull. After that 
conic some yming men who arc free-born, carrying 
vc‘?^cls full of wine and milk for the libations, and . 
cruets of oil and perfumed essences; no slave being 
allowed to participate in a ceremony, sacred to the 
memory of men who died for liberty. The proces¬ 
sion closes with the arclioii of Plataeaa, who at other 
times is not allowed either to touch iron or to wear 
any garments except such as are white, but upon 
that day is clothed with a purple robe and girt with 
a sword: and ci^rrying in his hand a water-pot, taken 
out of the public hall, walks through the midst of 
the city to the tombs. He then takes water in the 
pot out of a fountain^ and with his own hands washes. 


Sec Pauian. lx. 1U 
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the little pillars of the tnortuments**, and rubs tljem 
with essences. After this, he kills the bull upon a 
pile of wood; and, having made his supplications to 
the terrestrial Jupiter®* and Mercury, he invites 
those brave men who fell in the cause of Greece, to 
the funeral banyuct and the steams of blood. Last 
of all*, he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it out 
subjoins j “ I present this bowl to the men, who 
“ flied for the liberty of Greece.” {"iuch is the cere¬ 
mony still observed by the Plataeans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aris¬ 
tides observing that tliey used their utmost endea¬ 
vours to make the government entirely deinocratical 
conndered, on one side, that the people deserved 
some attention and rcsj)ect on account of their gal¬ 
lant behaviour; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it >voukl be difficult to make 
•them renounce their purpose: and therefore he 
caused a decree to be passed, that all the citizens 
should have a share in the administration, and that 
the archons shpuld be chosen out of their whole 
body. 

Themistoclcs having one day declared to the ge¬ 
neral assembly, “ That he had thought of an expe* 
dient, which would be very salulary to Athens**, 

• “ but wdiich ought tp be kept secrethe was or¬ 
dered to communicate it to Aristides only, and to 

It appears from an epigram of Calliraaclms, that it was custo¬ 
mary to place little pillars u|>on the monuments, which the friends 
of the deceased perfimed with essence« and crowned with flowers, 
(li.) The intei merit appears to luive taken pl^e in the month 
after the nation, ns Maimacterion follows Boedioroion in the Grecian 
Cfdondar.* 

The terrestrial Jupiter is Plato, who liHthe celestial had his 
. Mercury, or else borro<iv ed the KitfStenger of the gods from hia 
brother. To be '■ urc, there might as well be two Mercaries, as two 
Jupiters; but the conducting of souls to the shades below is rwk- 
oned part of the ofttce of that Mercury, who waits upon tlte Jupiter 

of the skies. . ^ „ 

«« This was before the battle of PltttieaB, at the time when Xerxes 
was put to flight and driven hack ihlo Asia. See the X^ife Thn- 
mistocles, 1.341., and not. (77.) 

VOL. ir, 3 I 
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abide by his judgement. He accordingly told hiit). 
His project was to burn the whole fleet of the 
confederates 5 by which means the Athenians 
would be raised to the head and sovereignty of 
** all Greece.” Aristides therf returned to the assem* 
bly, and acquainted the Athenians, ** That nothing 
could be more advantageous than the project of 
** Themistocles—^nor at the same time more unjust.” 
Add, upon his report of the matter, they commanded 
Themistocles to abandon all thoughts of it. Such 
regard had that people for justice, and so much con¬ 
fidence in Aristides’ integrity. 

Some time after this he was joined in commis¬ 
sion wit!) Cimon, and sent against the barbarians; 
where, observing that Pausanias and the other 
Spartan generals behaved with excessive haughti¬ 
ness, he chose a quite different manner, showing 
much mildness and condescension in his whole con-, 
versation and address, and prevailing upon Cimon 
to behave toward the whole league with equal good¬ 
ness and affability. Thus he insensibly drew the 
chief command from the Lacedmriionians, not by 
force of arms or horses or ships, but by his gentle 
and obliging deportment. For the justice of Aris¬ 
tides and the mildness of Cimon having attached the 
confederates to the Athenians, their regard was in¬ 
creased by the contrast which they found in Pau¬ 
sanias’ avarice and austerity. The.latter never 
spoke to the oflicers of the allies, but with sharp¬ 
ness and anger j and he ordered many of their men 
to be fiogged, or to stand all day with an iron an¬ 
chor on their shoulders. He would not suffer any 
of them to provide themselves with forage or straw 
to lie upon, or^^to go to the springs for water before 
the Spartans were supplied, but placed his servants 
there with rods to drive away those who should at¬ 
tempt itp And when Aristides was going to re- 
tnomtrute with him upon it, he knit his brows, and 


Eight years afterward* 
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tciling him “ Ho was n6t at leisure/’ refused to 
hear him. 

From that time the sea- and land-ofiicers of the 
Greeks, particuLirly those of Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take upon himself the 
command of tl\e confederate forces, and to* receive 
them into his protection; since they had long de¬ 
sired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to 
act under the orders of the Athenians. He an¬ 
swered, “ That he saw the necessity and justice of 
“ what they proposed, but that the proposal ought 
“ first to be confirmed by i^ome act, which would 
make it impossible for the troops to depart from 
“ their resolution.” Upon this Uliades of Samos 
and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, went 
boldly and attacked Pausanias* galley at the head of 
the fleet. Pausanias, resenting this insolence, cried 
out in a menacing tone; He would soon show 
“ those fellows, that they had offered this insult, not 
“ to his ship, but to their own countries.” But 
they told him, The best thing which he could do 
was to retire, and thank fortune that she had 
fought for him at Plataeae; for that nothing but 
** the regard which they had for that memorable 
action, restrained the Greeks from wreaking their 
just vengeance upon him.” The conclusion was, 
that they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged 
themselves under those of the Athenians. 

Upon this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spar¬ 
tan people appeared with great lustre. For as soon 
as they perceived that their generals were corrupted 
by too much power, they sent no more, but volun¬ 
tarily resigned their pretensions to the chief com¬ 
mand ; choosing rather to cultivate ih their citizens 
■ft principle of modesty and tenaciousness of the 
customs of their countiy, than to possess the so¬ 
vereignty of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians were at the head of 
affiiirs, the Greeks paid a certain tax toward the 
war; and now, being desirous that every city might 

2 1 2 
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ll6 more equalljr rated, tKer entreated the Athe¬ 
nians that Aristides might take it upon himself, and 
gave him instructions to inspect their lands and re¬ 
venues, in order to proportioo the burthen of each 
to his station and ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which 
made him master a? it were of* all Greece, did not 
abuse it. For though he went out poor, he returned 
poorer*, having settled the quotas of the several 
states not only jiij>tly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much humanity, that his assessment was agree¬ 
able to all. And as the ancients praised the times 
of Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the im¬ 
posts of Aristides, calling it * the happy fortune of 
Greece:* a compliment, which soon afterward ap¬ 
peared still more just, when their amount was sub¬ 
sequently doubled, and even tripled. For the tax 
imposed by Aristides jiroduced only four hundred* 
and sixty talents; this Pericles increased almost one 
third ; and Thucydides w rites that, at the beginning 
of the (Peloponnesian) war, tlie Athenians received 
from their allied six hundred talents; and alter the 
death of Pericles those who held the administration, 
raised it by little and little to thirteen hundred. 
Not that the war grew more expensive, either by 
it*s length, or it*s w^ant of success; but because 
they had accustomed the people to receive distribu¬ 
tions of money for the public spectacles and other 
purposes, and bad made them fond of erecting mag¬ 
nificent statues and temples®*. 

The great and illustrious character, which Aris- 
|jdes acquired by tile equity of tliis taxation, piqued 

f 

« 

** Pericles in partfcutiir, generated this eoctrairlgant passion for 
architectural coibeihshntetit. The paying of two oboli likcwi«>c to 
those of the poorer clasf'es, who attended the popular assemh)ic!», 
Sww t!w> still more misohievous regulation of this powerful states' 
mm ; who likewise inatitiutec! the theatrical fund, an establi^thment 
»(icrediy Ippro^triated id ft’s pernicious destination of paying for 
adntissioii of the citizens to the public spectacle. Tho sum 
given to each for this put|K)Be was two oboli, and this was subse¬ 
quently Irqdsd.* 
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Theftiistocles; and he endeavoured to turn the praise 
bestowed upon him into Hdicule by saying, ** H was 
not the praise of a man, but of a p)oney-chest, 
to keep ti-easure without diminution.” fiy 
however, he took but*a feeble revenge for Aristides* 
sarcasm. For one day Themistocles happening to 
observe, “ Tl^at he looked upon it as the principal 
“ virtue of a general, to know and foresee the dc- 
“ signs of the enemy ;** Aristides replied, “ That is 
** indeed a necessary qualification, but there is ano- 
ther very excellent one and really becoming a 
** general, and that is—to have clean hands.** 

When Aristides had settled tlie articles of alliance, 
he called upon the confederates to confirm them with 
an oath j which he himself took on the part of the 
Atlicnians, and while uttering the execration against 
those who should break them, he threw reddiot pieces 
of iron into the sea*^. Wlien the subsequent urgency 
of affairs, however, required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions 
justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
the perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which 
expediency pointed out^”. Upon the whole, Theo¬ 
phrastus says, that in all his own private concerns 
and in those of his fellow-citizens he was inflexibly, 
just; but that in affairs of state he did many things, 

^ Ab much 08 to say, ‘ As the fire in these piece* of iron i* ex- 
tinguibhed in a moment, so may the days be extinct of those, who 
break this covenant/ (li.) Of this custom many instances occur 
among the ancients, and particularly that of the Pnocensians, when 
to avoid the arms of Cyrus* praifect Harpauus, they abandoned their 
country, and founded Maiseilles, Ol. lx. 2., JB. C. 599. Hor. 
Eptid* xvi. 18. 25., where the story is copied from Herod, i. 165., 
and the expression saxa is interpreted by Baxter of *Jerrum ^ lapide 
liqu^cto cmfiMumt or iron-ore.* 

Thus even Aristides ‘the Just* made,a distinctioa between 
his private and his political conscience: a distinction which has im 
manner of foundation in truth or reason, and which in the end will 
be productive of rain, rather than of advantage; as ail tliose nsitions 
will find, who avail themselves of injustice to serve a present occa¬ 
sion. For 80 much reputation is so much power $ and states, as 
well as private persons, are respectable only by tlidr character. (L.) 
Dr. Langhorno does not seem to have anticipated any 'emergent^, 
which could jnstify the capture of Copenhagen (1807}«* 

9 
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according to the Exigency of the case, to sen^ his 
country^ which seemed often to demand the assis¬ 
tance of injustice*. And he relates that, when it 
was debated in council whether the treasure depo¬ 
sited at Delos should be brought to Athens (as the 
Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties) on 
it*8 coming to his turn to speak, he said •, “ It is not 
mst, but it is ex|>edient^^” 

It must be admitted however, that though he ex¬ 
tended the domination of Athens over so many peo¬ 
ple, he himself still continued poor, and esteemed his 
poverty no less a glory, than all his laurels. The 
Allowing is a clear proof of it; CaUias the torch- 
bearer, who was his near relation, was prosecuted in 
a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
adduced their charge against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they launched out into irrelevant mat¬ 
ter, and thus addressed the judges; “ You know ^ 
** Aristides the son of Lysimachus, who is justly the * 
^ admiration of all Greece. When you see with 
what a garb he appears in public, in what manner 
do yon think he must live at home ? Must not 
that man, who shivers here with cold for want of 
clothing, be there almost famished, and destitute 
‘‘ of all necessaries ? Yet this is he, whom CaUias, 
** his cousin-german and the richest citizen in 
Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves with his 
“ wife and children in complete wretchedness; 
though he has often made use of Iiim, and availed 

* In this prindif^le, says Parr, he was n(A followed by Mr. Fox. 
Sayle indeed, who quotes this passage, is fair enough to refer his 
readers to the more iaTourable ac{M>UDt which Cicero gives of Aris¬ 
tides, De Off. There is, however, too much truth (he adds) 
in what Bayle Im laid concerning the religion of a Sovereign, in 
hot. iH. on art, Agesuaiiu 11. (Character of Fox, II, 530.) 

This r^ly, though the subject of it was certainly a less flagrant 
invadoQ of general rights than Themistodes* proposal to burn the 
confederate fleet, p. 482., is yet too much at variance with Arktides’ 
answer upon the latter oecasion, to permit us to consider him as a 
censtttent character* But M. Ricaro will not beUeve the present 
diough it unfortunately harmonises but too well with the ^d- 
Vflee given just above.* 
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" himself of his interest^ with CaUlfts^ per*' 

ceiving that this point aflfected and exasperated* his 
judges more than any thing else, called for Aristides 
to testify before the court, that he had often offered 
him considerable sums*aiid strongly pressed him to 
accept them, but that he had always refused them in 
such terms as these; It better becomes Aristides 

to glory in his poverty, than (xallias in his riches: 

“ for we see every day many people make a good as 
“ well as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find 
** one who bears poverty with a noble spirit; and 
“ they only are ashamed of it, who are poor against 
‘‘ their will/* When Aristides had given his evi¬ 
dence, there was not a man in the court, who did 
not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor 
with him, than rich with Callias. This particular 
we have from A^^schines, the disciple of Socrates. 
.And Plato, among all that were accounted great 
and illustrious men in Athens, judges none but Aris¬ 
tides worthy of real esteem. As for Tliemistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with porti¬ 
coes, and wealth, and superfluities; but virtue was 
the only object, which Aristides had in view during 
the whole course of his administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour, 

. with which he behaved toward Thcmistocles. For 
* though he was his constant enemy in all afiairs of 
government, and the cause of bis banishment, yet 
when that general was accused of capital crimes 
against the state, and he had an opportunity of reta¬ 
liating, he indulged not the least revenge; out while 
Alcmaeon, Cimon, and many others were accusing 
him and driving him into exuc, Aristides alone nei¬ 
ther did nor said any thing to his disadvantage: for, 
as he had not formerly envied his prosperity, so now 
he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened 
in Poiitus, whither lie had sailed on business of the 
btate; others, that he died at Athens full of days, 
12 
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And equally honoiircd and admired by hh feHow* 
citmms blit Craterus the*Macedonians^ gives its a 
still didbrent account. He informs us, that after 
Themistocles’ banishment, the insolence of the people 
gave encouragement to a number of unprincipled 
intormers, who attacking the best and greatest men 
rendered them obnokious to the populace, now puffed 
up with prosperity and power. Aristides himself was 
not spared, but on a charge brought against him by 
Diopnantns of Amphitrope was condemned for hav¬ 
ing received a bribe of the lonians, at the time when 
he imposed the tax. He adds that, being unable to 
pay his fine, which was fifty minac, he sailed to some 
part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives us 
no written proof of this assertion, neither does he 
refer to any register of court or deciee of the people; 
though upon other occasions he is full of such proofs, 
and constantly cites his author. The other historians ^ 
without exception, who have given us accounts of' 
the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens toward 
their generals, among many other instances dwell 
upon the banislnnent of Themistoclcs, the imprison¬ 
ment of Miltiades, the fine imposed on Pericles, and 
the death of Paches, who on receiving sentence killed 
himself in the judgement-hall at the foot of the tri¬ 
bunal ; neither do they forget Aristides* exile, but 
they say not one wore! of this condemnation. 

Besides, his momunent is still to be seen at Pha- 
lerum, and is said to have been erected at the public 
charge, because he did not leave enough to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. They infi>rm us likewise, that 
the city provided for the marriage of his daughters, 
and that each of them had three thousand drachmae 


AS her portion out of the treasury: and to his son 
Lysimachus thd people of Athens gave a hundred 
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f* Who lived trot long after Aristides. Vof«iu8 (Hist. Graoc. Ui.) 
inks bin\ the peireon of that name, who accompanied Alexatider 
« Great to the East. Aristides died OL Ixxviu. 1., B. C. 4!d7** 
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land,* with a pension of four drachmas a day^j th® 
whole being confirmed to him by a decree, wjticli 
. Alcibiadcs drew up. CaIJisthenes ndds that, Lysi* 
inachus at his death leaving a daughter named Poly- 
crite, the people ordered her the same subsistence 
willi those, who had conquered at the Olympic 
games Demetrius the Phalcrean, Hieronymus of 
Jihodes, Arist<)xcnus the musician, and Aristotle 
himself (if the IVeatise upon Nobility is to be reckon* 
cd among his genuine works) relate that Myrto, a 
grand-daughter of Aristides, was married to Socrates 
the philosopher ; who had another wife at the same 
time' but took her likewise, because she Was in ex¬ 
treme want, and renjained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by 
Panaetius, in his Life of that philosopher. 

Tlic same Demetrius, in Ins account of Socrates, 
^informs us that he remembered one Lysimaclms 
grandson to Aristides, w'ho plied constantly near the 
temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by which 
he interpreted dreams for a livelihood ; and that he 
himself procured a decree, by which his mother and 
his aunt bad three oboli a day each allowed for their 
subsistence He farther acquaints us that, w hen he 
subsequently undertook to reform the Athenian laws, 

^3 Though this mav seem no extraordinary matter to us, being 
only about nalf-a-crown of our raoncy, yet iti those days it was con¬ 
siderable. For an embassador, as appears from the Acharnenses of 
Aristophanes, 1. ii. 65., was allowed only two drachmas a day. The 
poet indeed is speaking of one sent to the king of Persia, at whose 
court, os we learn from otiier passages in our author, an embassador 
was pretty sure to be enriched. 

These we»e maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex¬ 
pense, receiving a fixed daily allowance, for the remainder of their 
fives.* 

'3 Cecrops had indeed interdicted polygamy at Athens; but a 
decree was enacted there, in Socrates* time, giving the rights of the 
city to children born of concubines, in consequence of the gteat 
depopulation which had taken place. M. Ricard however think* 
that Vanmtius* Life of Socrates, if extant, w'ould have confuted 
this story.* 

76 Provisions, as we have seen (Life of Solon, I* 262.), wereveiy 
cheap in the market of Atliens.* 
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he ordered each of those^ women a drachma a day. 
Nor is it a sulycct of wonder, that this people took 
so much care of those who lived with them in 
Athens : when having heard that a grand-daughler 
of Aristogiton lived in mean circumstance»t in 
Lemnos, and continued unmarried on account of 
her poverty, thejr sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man or a considerable giving her for 

a portion an estate in the borough oi'Potamos. That 
city, even in our days continues to give so many 
proofs of her benevolence an(i humanity, that she is 
deservedly the object of admiration and applause. 

This hero in conjunction with Ilnrmodius gave the first blow 
to the tvrannv of the risistratida:, by killing Hipparchus, one of the 
sons of jPisistratus, ()L Ixvi. 4., B. C. 5JS., for which they were in¬ 
stantly executed by llippias the survivor. The latter maintained 
his autiiority nearly foui jears longer, and was driven out of Athens, 
at the same time that the Tarquins were expelled from Home. See 
'i'lmcyd. vi, 54—^59., and Alcaeus’ Odo. 1 ne latter has been trans- * 
lated, with congeniaUpirit,by sir William Jones.* 

’s Implying, from the time of Aristides, a lapse of nearly six cen¬ 
turies—a must honourable proof of their porseveranre in the practice 
ot' an eminent public vii*tue 1 The English likewise, not to mention 
innumerable and imist libeinl pensions paid on account of public 
at'rvice, have their Ilercxdeus Lar at Blenheim, and will probably 
soon liiive an equally magnificent and equally merited Trafalgar.* 
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CATO THE CENSOR. 


SUMMARY. 

tlis ancestors, Origin of the name of Caio, His eloquence ani 
braoerif. He profits by the example qfCuriu^t^ and the instruction 
^Nearchus the philosopher. Valerius dram him to Rome. He 
uttnckes himself to Fabius Maximus^ and refuses to attend Sdpio 
into Jfrica. Ills eloquence and ptimilivcness of manners gain him 
the admiration of the Romans. His excessive economy. Kindness 
of the Athenians^ even to animals. His integrity in the government 
of Sardinia, His stile; and memorable sayings. His remon¬ 
strances to the Romans .• bon mois: his consulship and expedi¬ 
tion into Spain. Ife is superseded by Scipio. His triumph. 
His campaigns in Thrace and Greece. He retains the Greek 
cities in their subjection. He sends to reconnoitre the Straits qf 
ThermopyliB, Difficulties in passing them. His zeal for Justice, 
and against the vicious. He stands for the office of censor. Appre¬ 
hensions qfihe hi^6r classes, by whom he is ineffectually opposed- 
lie gains his election, and displays great severity in the discharge 
of his duty. Incurs the odium of the wealthy by his imposts upon 
articles ^luxury : braves their resentment, and defeats their hos¬ 
tility. The people erect a statue to his honout%Jbr having reformed 
the public manners. His domestk virtues. The education, which 
he himself gives his son, and it*s success. His treatment of his 
slaves. He gives up agriculture for commerce. Arriml of Car- 
neades, and Diogenes the stoic at Rome. Cato's opimons upon 
Greek literature, philosophy, and medicine* His second marriage, 
fie Uses his sons Ms fortitude under tMs calamity, Hu mode qf 
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^ in ihe countrt/. He i$ sent to Cari/iage, to make up a Quarrel 
bepxeen Mminma and Ike inhAbiUinh of that cit^* He excites 
the third Panic xmr. His deaths andposterif'^. 


IVIaRCUS CATO (it is said) was born atTuscuInra, 
of which place his family originally was, and before 
he was concerned in civil or military affairs. Jived 
upon an estate which his fither had left him near the 
country of the Sabines. Though his ancestors were 
reckoned to have been persons of no note, } et Cato 
himself boasts of In's father, as a brave man and an 
excellent soldier ; and assures us that his great 
grand-father Cato received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he? 
had the value of them paid him out of the treasury, 
as an acknowledgement of his gallant behaviour. As 
the Romans always gave the appellation of * New 
Men* ’ to those who, having no honours transmitted 
to them from their ancestors, were the first of their 
family to distinguish themselves, they designated 
Cato by the same term : but he used to say, that he 
was ‘ new* indeed with respect to offices and digni-« 
ties, but with regard to the services and virtues of his 
ancestors, very ancient. 

llis third name, at first, was not Cato, but Pris- 
cus. It was subsequently changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his remarkable wisdom; for the 

' Tbq jtn imaginum was annexi^U tp tlip great o$ces of state, 
and none had tht^r statucb or pictures, but sudi as bad borne those 
oflices. tie thcrefcJre, who had the pictures of his ancestors, was 
oalied * noble be who had only his own, a * new manand he, 
wW had neither tlise one nor the other, * ignoble.’ So says Asconius. 
But it does not appear that a man who had borne a great olBoe, the 
consulate for iu«'tance, was ‘ ignoble’ because he had not his s^tue 
Or picture; fbr he plight not choose it. Cato himself did not choose 
jfc; bis reason, we suppose, was because he had none of his ancestors, 
though «h« himself assigned another. (See A. G«U. xiii. IS.} 
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Romans call wise tncn * dSatos*/ He bad red hair 
atjd grey eyes, as the following little ejiigram* ill- 
naturedly enough declares: 

^ WiJfh eyes so grey tnd hair so red. 

With tusks ’ so sharp and keen, 

Tliou^lt iriglit the shades when thou art dead, 

‘ And h^l won’t let thee hi. 


Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up 
as it were in camf)s, he had an excellent constitution 
with respect to strength, as well as health. I'ilo- 
qucnce lie considered as a kind of second body, an 
instrument of great things, not only useful but ne¬ 
cessary for every man, ^^ilo docs not choose to live 
obscure and inactive. Hence he exercised and im¬ 
proved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs and 
villages, by undertaking the causes of such as applied 
I to him ; si tliat he was soon allowed to be an able 
pleader, and afterward a good orator. 

From this time, all who conversed with him dis¬ 
covered in him such a gravity of behaviour, such a 
dignity and dcl)th of sentiment, as (pialificd him for 
the greatest affairs in the most respectable govern¬ 
ment in the world. For he was not only so disin¬ 
terested as to plead without reward, but it appeared 
that even the honour to be gained in these conies^ 
was not his principal view. His ambition was umi- 
tary glory ; and, when yet but a youth, he had 
fought in so many battles, tliat liis breast was tull oi 
scars. He himself informs us that he made hjs first 
campaign at seventeen years of age, when Aninbal 
in the height of his prosperity was laying Italy waste 
with fire and sword*. In battle he stood with a firm 

» The Lntin word cafus dgnifics ‘prudent:» and he appears to 
have been the first, who bore it as a proper name. 

I The“piKrara when he Kiy* thet he 

that bit every thing which came in his way.’ piays upon 

"'ririe’r.CrSS ‘J rife'^yenr of the battle of C-«• 

S38.. we sheU f.ndCal«, .s m 

M Kieard, from Cic. de Scnect. iv. infers hi. birW ^ave 

place A. U. C. S19., and his first campaign A. U. U SSH. 
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and steadftst foot, a powerful arm, and a fierce coun* 
tena'nce, and spoke to his enemy in a threatening 
and dreadful accent; for he rightly judged, and 
endeavoured to convince others, that such a kind of 
behaviour often strikes an adversary with more tefror 
than the sword itself. He always marched on foot, 
and carried his own arms, followed oftly by one ser¬ 
vant who carried his provisions. And he never, it 
is said, was angry or Found fault with that sei*vant, 
wliatevcr lie set before him ; but, when he was at 
leisure from military duty, \^uiild e«asc and assist him 
in dressing it. All the time he was in the army, he 
drank nothing but water, except that when almost 
consumed with thirst, he would ask for a little vine¬ 
gar', or when he found his strengtli exhausted, lie 
w'ould lake a little wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage formerly 
belonging to Manius Curiiis*’, who was thrice ho- ' 
noured with a triumph. Cato often walked thither, 
and reflecting on the smallness of the farm and the 
meanness of the dwelling, used to meditate upon the 
peculiar virtues of the man who (though he was the 
most illustrious character in Rome, had subdued the 
fiercest nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy) 
cultivated this little spot of ground with his own 
hands, and after three triumphs retired to this cot¬ 
tage. Here the embassadors of the Samnites found 
him in the chimney-corner dressing turnips, and of¬ 
fered him a large present of gold ; but he absolutely- 
refused it, remarking, A man, who can be satisfied 

f says Hippocrates; and, on account of this it*a 

cooling quality, it was usually given to labourers in the harvest. 
(See Ruth, ii 14.)’^ 

0 Manius Cunus Dentatus triumphed twice in his first consulate 
(^e Hor. I. XU. 41., ¥ior. i. 15.) ; over the Samnites, and over the 
Sabines. And eight years after that, in his third consulate, he tri¬ 
umphed oVer Pyrrhus. He, subsequently, led up an Ovation for 
his victory over the Xiucaniani. (L.) Hus great man, after so many 
achievmenta ana honours, pronounced that citizen a peniicious one, 
wlm did not find seven acres of land (the quantity prescribed upon 
expu]i|ton of the kings) sufficient for his subsistence* (Plin. Il.r 
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** such a supper, haj no need of gold; and X 
think it more glorious to conquer the posse^rs 
of it, than to possess it myself.** Full of these 
thoughts, Cato returned home; and taking a view of 
his own estate, his servants, and his manner of living, 
increased his labour and retrenched his e:^enses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, 
Cato, who was then verj'^ \oiing^, served under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a P^ahagorcan 
philosopher, named Nearchus, he desired to hear 
some of his doctrine; and learning from him the 
same maxims which Plato advances, That pleasure 
is the strongest incentive to evil j that the heaviest 
** burthen to the soul is the body, from which she 
cannot disengage or preserve herself, but by such 
a wise use of reason as shall wean and separate her 
from all corporeal passions,*’ he became still more 
attached to frugality and temperance. Yet it is said 
that he learned Greek very late, and was considerably 
advanced in years wlien he began to read the writers 
in that language, from whom he improved lus elo¬ 
quence, some\^hat by Thucydides, but by Demos¬ 
thenes much more. His own writings, indeed, are 
sufficiently adorned with precepts and examples bor¬ 
rowed from the Greek ; and among his Maxims and 
Sentences we lind many, which arc literally transla¬ 
ted from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman nobleman 
of great eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose 
penetration enabled him to distinguish a youth of 
rising virtue, and whose benevolence inclined him to 
encourage and conduct him in the path of glory. 
This nobleman had an estate contiguous to Cato*s, 
where he often heard his servants syjeak of his neigh¬ 
bour’s laborious and temperate manner of life. They 
told him, that he was accustomed to go early in the 
morning to the little towns in the neighbourhood, 

? Fabitis Maximus took Taroutum in his fifth consulate, A. U. C. 
6i5. Cato was then twenty-three years old; but he had made his 
first campaign under the same Fabius five years before. 
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itnd ^defend the causes ofssuch as applied tp hftn: 
that thence he would return to his farm, where in a 
coaFse frock ® if it was winter, and naked if it was 
summer, he would labour with his domestics, and 
afterward ait down with them, and partake of their 
bread and wine. They related also many other in¬ 
stances of his condescension and rndderationj and 
mentioned several of his short sayings, full of‘wit and 
good sense. Valerius, charmed with his character, 
sent him an invitation to dinner. From that time, 
by frequent conversation he found in him so much 
sweetness of temper and ready wit, that he consider(‘d 
him as an excellent plant, which only required culti¬ 
vation, and deserved to be removed to a better soil. 
He therefore advised and per^siiadcd him to. go to 
Home, and apply himself to affairs of state. 

There, lus pleadings soon procured him friends 
and admirers; the interest of Valerius, likewise,* 
greatly assisted his rise to preferment: so that he 
was first made a tribune of the soldiers, and aftcr- 
W’ard qumstor. And having gained considerable 
reputation and honour in those employments, lie 
was joined with Valerius himself in the highest 
dignities, being his collegue both as consul and 
as censor. 

Among all the ancient senators, he attached him-. 
self chiefly to Fubius Maximus ; not so much how¬ 
ever on account of his reputation and power, as lor 
the sake of his life and manners, which C’ato consi¬ 
dered as the best of morlels. #So that he made no 
scruple of differing from the great Scipio, who though 
at that time but a young man, was yet through a 
'Spirit of emulation the person most hostile to Fabius’ 
authority. For* being sent quaestor with Scipio to 
the war in Africa, and perceiving that he intfulged 
himself 41^ usual in unbounded expenses, and lavished 
the ^Blic money upon the troops, he took tbe 

' * a sboft aad strait garment sfimply covering tba s^onlders. 

(ieU. vii. 1^. Is this summer-costume we have the nttdus 
^ of Virgtl, Georg.!. 
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digality itself was not tlie chief evil, but the t:on-» 
“ sequence of that prodigality; since it corrupted 
the ancient simplicity of the soldiery, w’ho when 
they had more money than was necessaiy for their 
subsistence, were sure to squander it in luxury 
and riot.” • Scipio replied, “ That he had no 
“ need of an excessively frugal treasurer, because 
** he intended to spread all his sails in the ocean of 
war, and because his country cx})ected Irom him 
“ an account of services pcri'ojiiitd, not of money 
expended.” Upon which Cato left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome; where, in conjunction with 
Fabiiis, he loudly complained to the senate “ Of 
“ Scipio’s immense profusion, and of his passing his 
** time like a boy in wrestling-rings and theatres, as 
if he had been sent out, not to make war, but to 
, exhibit shows.” In consequence of this, tribunes 
were sent to examine into the affair; with orders, if 
the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio represented to them, “ That success 
“ depended entirely upon the magnitude of the 
“ preparationsand made them sensible, “ That 
** though he spent his liours of leisure in a cheerful 
“ manner with his friends, his liberal mode of 
“ living had not caused him to neglect any serious 
“ or important business.” With this delcnce the 
commist,ioners were satisfied, and he set sail tor 
Africa.**" 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so much autho¬ 
rity by his eloquence, that he was commonly called 
‘ the tloman Demosthenes;* but he was still more 
celebrated for his manner of living. His excellence 
as a speaker awakened a general emulation among 
the youth, to distingtiish themselves in the same 
way, and to surpass each othet: but few were willing 
to imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the 
field with their own hands, or eating a dinner pi epar^ 
without fire, and a spare frugal supper; few like mm 
could be satisfied with a plain dress and a poor cot* 
vot, in 
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tftgv, or think it more honorable not to want the 
superfluities of life, than to possess them. For the 
commonwealth now no longer retained it’s primitive 
purity and integrity, on account of the vast extent 
of it’s dominions; the many*difleren]; affairs under 
it^s management, and the infinite number of people 
subject to it’s command, had introduced an amazing 
variety of customs and modes of living. Justly there¬ 
fore was Cato entitled to admiration, when the other 
citizens were frightened at labour and enervated 
with pleasure, and he alone remained unconquered 
by either; not only while young and ambitious, but 
in his age and grey hairs, after his consulship and 
triumph: like a brave wrestler, who after he has 
come off conqueror, observes the common rules, and 
continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself informs us, that he never wore a gai*- 
ment, which cost him more than a hundred drachmas;, 
that, even when praetor or consul, he drank the same 
wine with his slaves; that a dinner never cost him 
from the market above thirty asex: and that he was 
thus frugal for the sake of his country, in order to 
enable himself to endure the harder service in war. 
He adds that, having found among some goods, to 
which he was heir, a piece of Babylonian tapestry, 
he immediately sold it; that the wails of his country- . 
houses were neither plaistered, nor white-washed; 
that he never gave more for a slave than fifteen 
hundred drachmas, as not requiring in his servants 
delicate shapes and fine faces, but strength and abi¬ 
lity to labour, that they might be fit to be employed 
as grooms and neat-herds; and these he thought 
proper to sell again when they grew old ®, that he 

i 

9 He himself sa}<sfn express terms, * A master of a family should 
1(41 his o)d oxen, aud all the homed cattle that are of a delicate 
iVaipe; all his shaep that are not hardy, their wool, their very pells; 
waggons, and the old instruments belonging to his husp 
likewise of his slaves, as are old or Inrirra, and everV 
mffilUse that is uleldss. A master of a lamily should love to sell, 
buy.* What a fine contrast there is between the spirit of 

V * / 
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«Hg1it have no useless persom to raainlam* In a 
word, he thought nothing cheap, that was sfoUjCr- 
iiuous} that what a man has no need of, is« ^ar 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have 
fields, where the plcfugh goes or cattle feed, than 
fine gardens and walks, that require much watering 
and sweeping* 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of 
spirit, while others supposed that he betook him¬ 
self to this contracted manner of living, in order to 
correct by his example the growing luxury of the 
age. For my part, 1 cannot but charge his using 
his servants like so many beasts of burtlien, and 
turning them off* or selling tliem when grown old, 
to the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, 
which accounts the sole tie between man and man 
interest or necessity. Dut goodness moves in a 
larger sphere than justice; the obligations of law 
and equity reach only to mankind, whereas mercy 
and beneficence should be extended to creatures of 
every species; and these still flow from the breast 
of a weli-natiifi’cd man, as streams that issue from 
a copious fountain. A good man will take care of 
his horses and dogs, not only while they are young, 
but when old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished the temple called 
Hecatompeclon set at liberty the beasts of burthen 
which had been chiefly employed in that work, 
suflTering them to pasture at large free from any 
farther service. It is said, that one of these subse¬ 
quently came of it’s own accord to work, and placing 
itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, 
and they made a decree, that it should be kept at 
the public charge as long as it lived. The graves ot 

Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice conquered at 

* 

this old stoic, and that of the liberal-inindftd WhI benevolent Plu¬ 
tarch 1 (L.) Yet Washington, the tertiui these latter times, 

is said to have sold his old charger !* 

See the Life of Pericles, p. 2S. 

2 K S 
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the Olympic games, are stiH to be seen near 
own tomb. Many have shown particular marks of 
regard in burying the dogs, whicn they liad brought 
up and cherished; and among the rest Xanthippus 
oi old, whose dog swam by the side of his galley 
to Salamis, when the Athcniairs were forced to 
abandon their city, and was subsequently interred 
by his master upon a promontory to this day called 
‘the Dog's Grave".' We certainly ought not to 
treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which when worn out with use, w^e throw away j 
and, were it only to teach benevolence to human 
kind, wc should be tender and merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even 
au old ox, which had laboured for me ; much less 
would I banish as it were, for the sake of a little 
money, a man grown old in my service from his 
usual place and acciisloined diet ; since he could be 
of no more use to the buyer, than he was to the 
seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in these 
things, informs us that wlien consul he left his war- 
horse in Spain, to save the public the "charge of his 
freight. Whether such things as these are instances 
of m-eatness or littleness of soul, let the reader 
juoge for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, he took no more 
from the public for himself and those about Hm than 
three Attic medimni of wheat a month, and less 
than a medimnus and a half of barley for his horses 
And when he was governor of Sardinia, where his 
predece$i^or8 had occasioned the province enormous 
expenses for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and 

•* Cyiws-sema. Se« tke Life of Tlienaistodes, I. 328. 

This, as M. Hicard iubtly observes, is surely carrying the prin- 
clple too far} and would eventu^ly do more harm than good. 
<iaotle asafe durin|[ their useful Urn, and a gentle dismission from 
stV is all thil ImmaAity or Christianity claims at our hands, especially 
for such animals as ore obviously intended for our subsistence.^ 

'‘i See tbe Life of Lyeiggiis, 1.123. 
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Atlfl laore by the niynter of their tnencis and 
attendants, and their shmptuous feasts, and amuse¬ 
ments, he on the contrary was as remarkable for* his 
frugality. He put the public, indeed, to no kind of 
-charge. Instead of* making use of a carria^, he 
walked from one town to another attended only by 
a single offioer, who carried his robe and a vessel 
for libations. But, if in these things he appeared 
plain and easy to those who were under his com¬ 
mand, in every thing else he preserved great gravity 
and severity. For he was inexorable in whatever 
related to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in the 
execution of his orders; so that the Roman govern¬ 
ment had never before appeared to that people 
cither so aweful, or so amiable 

This contrast was found not only in his mannei's, 
but in his stile, which was elegant, facetious, and 
iamiliar, and at the same time grave, sententious, 
and vehement. Thus Plato informs us, The out- 
side of Socrates was that of a satyr and a buffoon; 
« but his soul was all virtue, and from within him 
** issued such divine and pathetic things, as 
“ tears from the hearers, and melted every he^ 
And as the same may justly be affirmed of Cato, I 
cannot comprehend the meaning of those, who com¬ 
pare his language to that of Lysias. This, however, 
I leave to the decision of those, who are more capa¬ 
ble than myself of estimating the several sorts of 
stile used among tlie Romans: and,beingpewuaded 
that a man’s disjjosition may be discovered much 


>4 His only amusement was to hear the inslractioiw of 
Ennius, under whom he learned the Greek sciences. He baiusnea 
usurers from his province, and reduced the interest uptu loans 

eSiCt of SoemtM’ eloquence opm JUdbade. 
i. adk m the Life of the tatter, p. 116 L W eh»^. 
which it ta not requisite here to eitre^ md 

doCtar.Orrt. iii., Dion. Htdic. in hu Life of, th at otdOf. imd 
QuinUIion X. 1. The tatter writer in pertii^ 
eloquence to, not the rapid course of a great nver» but the quiet 

of a lin^id rivulet.* 
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bettef by his speech, than by his looks (though sdtnc 
am of a different opinion), 1 shall record some of 
Cato’s remai'kable sayings. 

One day when the Homans ^were making an un¬ 
seasonable clamour for a division and distribution of 
corn, to dissuade them from it he thus began his 
address; “ It is a difficult task, my ftllow-citizens, 
to speak to the belly, because it has no cars.” At 
another time, complaining of the luxury of the Ro¬ 
mans, he said, It is a haid matter to save that 
city from ruin, where a fish is sold for more than 
“ an ox Upon another occasion he observed, 
** The Homan people are like sheep; for as those 
“ ran scarcely be brought to stir singly, but all in a 
body readily follow their leaders, just such (said 
he) are ye. The men, whose counsel you would 
not take as individuals, lead you with ease in a 
“ crowd.” Speaking of the power of women, he 
remarked» All men naturally govern the women, 
“ we govern all men, and our wives govern us.” 
But tJiis is derived from the Apophthegms of The- 
mistocles For his son directing in most things 
through his mother, he said, “ I'he Athenians govern 
the Greeks; 1 govern the Athenians j you, wife, 
govern me, and your son governs you: let him 
then use with moderation that power, which, child 
“ as he is, sets him above all the Greeks.” Anotlier 
of Cato’s sayings was, “ That the Roman people 
“ fixed the value, not only of the several kinds of 
colours, but of the arts and sciences. For fadded 
, he) as the dyers dye that sort of purple, which is 
most!agreeable to you, so our youth only study 
** and strive to excel in such things as you com- 
“ mend.” Exh®rting the people to virtue, he said, 

Luxanr was now rapidly making it*s way at the tables of 
iLome. Athensua vi. 19. states, after Polybius, that 6alt>fish from 
tlie Blank Bea sold for nearly twelve guineas a-piecc! But see, ibr 
inatanoOi of stiU gr^t^ extravagance ui Tiberius’ time in epicurism, 
ipectadcs, furniture, Ac., Suet. Tib. XxXiv.^ 

,, *7 See his ILife, 1. 3S9. 
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** If it Is by virtue and temperance, that you are 
become great, chauge^iiot tor tlie worse; l^it, if 
** by intemperance and vice, change for the better: 
“ for you are already great enough by such means 
“ as these.” Of persons perpetually soliciting for 
high offices he observed, ‘‘ Like men, wlio know 
“ not their way, they want lictors always to conduct 
“ them.” He found fault with the people, for often 
choosing the same persons consuls; “ You either 
“ (said he) think the consulate of small worth, or 
“ that there is but a small number worthy of the 
consulate.” Concerning one of his enemies, who 
led a very profligate and infamous life, he remarked; 
“ His mother takes it for a curse, and not a prayer, 
“ when any one wishes her son may survive her.” 
Pointing to a man, who had sold a paternal estate 
near the sea-side, he pretended to admire him, as 
, one who was stronger than the sea itself; “ For 
“ (said he) what the sea could not have swallowed 
“ without difficulty, this man has taken down with 
“ all imaginable ease.” When king Eumenes came 
to Home, the*senate received him with extraordinary 
respect, and the principal citizens strove which 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly 
neglected and shunned him. Upon which some¬ 
body inquired, “ Why do you shun Eumenes, who 
“ is so good a man, and so great a friend to the 
“ Romans?” “That may be,” answered Cato, 
“ but I look upon a king as a creature that feeds 
“ upon human flcsli; and, of all kings who have 
been so much celebrated, I find not one to be 
“ compared with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
“ Theniistocles, a Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar 
“ Barcas.” He used to say, that “ His enemies 
“ hated him, because he neglected his own concerns, 
“ and rose before day to mind those of the public. 
“ But that he would rather his good actions should 

Th» jest is taken from tlie phrase in Homer (tl« i- 2S1.) 

CitrtMvif ‘ a people*devouring king.’ 

12 
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** go unrewarded, than *hi3 bad ones unpunislied; 
** and that he pardoned every body’s faults with 
greater ease than his own/' The Romans having 
sent three embassadors to the king of Bithynia, of 
whom one had the gout, another had his skull tre¬ 
panned, and the third was accounted little better 
than a fool, Cato smiled and observed*; “ They had 
sent an embassy, which had neither feet, head, 
** nor heart ’®.’* When Scipio applied to him at the 
request of Polybius in behalf of the Acha?an exiles % 
and the matter was much canvassed in the senate, 
some speaking in favour of their restoration and 
some against it, Cato rose up and said ; “ As if we 
had nothing else to do, we sit here all day debat- 
“ ing, whether a few poor old Greeks shall be buried 
“ by our grave-diggers, or by those of their own 
country?” The senate then decreed, that the 
exiles should return home; and. Polybius some days 
afterward endeavoured to procure another meeting 
of that body, to restore those exiles to their former 
honours in Achaia. Upon this affair he sounded 
Cato, who answ'ercd smiling, “ This *was just as if 
“ Ulysses should have wished to enter the Cyclops' 
cave again for a hat and a belt, which he had leflb 
“ behind!” It was a saying of his, “ That wise 
“ men learn more from fools, than fools from wise 
men; for the wise avoid the errors of fools, 
“ while fools do not profit by the examples of the 
** wise.” Another of his sayings was, ** That he 
liked a young man who blushed, more than one 
who turned pale : and that he did not approve a 
soldier, who moved his hands in marching and 

* f ^ 

9 

Some ancients, s^s M. Ricard, particularly Aristotle and the 
stoics, placed the soul*br understanding in the heart.'"’ 

^ The Aebaeans had entered into measures for delivering up 
their country to the king of Persia: but, bein^ detected, a thousand 
tut them wure seized, and compelled to live exiles in Italy. There 
they coiitinped seventeen years ; aftm* which about three hundred, 
who were stdl living, were restored by a decree of the senate spe- 
melly enacaed in fiivour of Polybius, one of the number. (See Supp. 
ailx. 3.) ' ’ ' 
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bis feet in iighting, and who snored louder in bed 
** than he shouted in battle.” Jesting upon aVery 
fat man, he asked, “ Of what service to his country 
“ can snch a body be, which from the throat to the 
** groin is notliing bill belly?” When an epicure 
desired to be admitted into his friendship, he re¬ 
marked, “ He could not live with a man, whose 
** palate had quicker sensations than his heart.” He 
used to say, “ The soul of a lover lived in the body 
of another:” And that, “ In all his life, he had 
“ never repented but of three things: the first, that 
he had trusted a woman with a secret; the second, 
“ that he had gone by sea when he might have gone 
“ by land j and the third, that he had passed one 
“ day without having a will by him 'Jo an old 
debauchee he observed, “ Old age has deformities 
“ enow of it’s own ; do not add to it that of vice.” 
A tribune of the people, who had the character of 
a poisoner, proposing a bad law and strenuously 
exerting himself to got it passed, Cato said to 
liim, “ Young man, I know not whether is the 
“ more dangelous; to drink what you iiiix, or to 
enact what you propose.” llcing scurrilously 
treated by a man, who had led a dissolute and infa¬ 
mous life, he said, « It is upon very unequal terms 
“ that I contend with you ; for you are accustomed 
to hear reproach, and can utter it with pleasure; 
« but with me it is disagreeable to utter, and un- 
« usual to hear it.” Such was the manner of lus 

repartees, and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his iriend Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain 
which the Romans call Cuerior^ ‘ Hither, fell to 
hislot'®. While he was subduing.some of the na- 


** Ahtt^rroi. This has been misunderstood by all the translatort 
who have agreed in rendering it. ‘ that he had P^^ed one d^ •%. 
(L.) M. Ricard follows the old interpretation. Langhomc s if 

after Mciziriac.* » . . . 

** As Cato’s troops consisted for the most part of raw 
he took great pains to discipline them; knowing that they badt^. 
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tions there by Arms, and winning others by Jkinduesa, 
a lafge army ot* barhanans *feH upon him, and he was 
in danger of being driven out with dishonour. Upon 
this occasion, he sent to desire succours ot‘his neigh¬ 
bours the Celtibcrians who demanded two hundred 
talents tor that service. All the officers ol’ his army 
thought it intolei able, that the ilonaaus should be 
obliged to puichase assistance of the barbarians. 
But Cato said, “ It is no such great hardship : tor if 
“ we conquer, wc shall pay them at the enemy’s cx- 
“ pense ; and, if we aie conquered, there will be no- 
body either to pay ©r to make the demand.” He 
gained the battle, and every thing subsequently suc¬ 
ceeded to his wish. Polybius informs us, that the 
walls of all the Spanish towns on this side the river 
Baetia were rased by bis command in one day not- 
withsthnding their numbers and the bravery of their 
inhabitants, ('ato himself informs us, that he took, 
more cities titan he spent days in Spain, nor was it 
a false boast; for they were actually not fewer than 
four hundred Though this campaign afforded the 
soldiers much booty, he gave each of them a pound 
weight of silver besides; sa) ing, “ It is better that 


fleal with tlip Spaniards^^ who in their wars with tlie Jtomans and 
CartliQpfinians had learned the military art, and were naturally brave , 
and <‘oura;Tcous. Before he came to action, he sent away his fleet, 
that hit. ssoldiers. might place all their hopes in their valour. With 
the same view, when Itc came near the enemy, he made a circuit, 
and posted his army behind them in the plain; so that the Spani¬ 
ards were between him and his camp. The province here spoken 
of constituted nearly the northern half of Spain. 

As the dread of h.s name procured him great respect in all 
the provinces beyond the Iberus {hod Ebi o), ho wrote on the same 
day private letters to the commanders of several fortified towns, 
ordering them to demolish without di lay their fortifications; and 
assuring them, that lie would pardon none, but s^ch as readily com¬ 
plied with his orders. Every one of the commanders, believing the 
orders to be sent only to himself, immediately beat down their walls 
and towers. (Liv.xxxiv, lj&.) 

*4 This number is mofe agreeable to the calculation of Ptolemy, 
who computes the cities, &c« of old Spain at three hundred and 
„ than to ffiat of Plipy, who only makes them amount to oau 

and eighty-fouA 
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many of the Romans should return with, silver in 
” their pockets, than a few with gold/' And fof ba 
own part he assures us, that of the whole of what 
was taken in the war, nothing came to his share but 
what he eat and drank: ** Noi that I blame (sa 3 r 3 
he) those, who seek their own advantage in ^ese 
things; but 4 had rather contend for valour with 
“ the brave, than for wealth with the rich, or in 
rapaciousness with the covetous*” And he not 
only kept himself free from extortion, but all those 
likewise who were under his immediate direction. 
He had five servants with him in this expedition, one 
of whom, named Paccus, had purchased three boys 
from among the prisoners; but when he understood 
that his master was informed of it, unable to meet 
his eye, he hanged himself. Upon w'hich Cato sold 
the boys, and put the money into the public treasure. 
• While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wished to in¬ 
terrupt the course of his success and to have the 
finishing of the war himself, managed matters so as 
to get himself appointed his successor. After which, 
he made all possible haste to take from him the 
command of the army. But Cato, hearing of his 
march, set off with five companies of foot and five 
hundred horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio; 

’ and on his way defeated the Uacetanians and took 
among them six hundred Roman deserters, whom 
he caused to be put to death. And, upon Scipio's 
expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironi¬ 
cally ; “ Rome would be great indeed, if men of 
« birth would not yield the palm of virtue to ple- 
« beians, and if plebeians like liimsclf would contend 
“ for excellence with men of birth.” Besides, as 
the senate had decreed that nothing should be dis¬ 
turbed or altered which C^ato had established, the 
post which Scipio had so anxiously solicited rather 


A small Catalonian tribe, nea^ the foot of tlie Pyrenejjs.* 
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tarnished his own glory, than that of Cato; Tor he 
coiUtntied inactive during* that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a tri-. 
iitnph. But he did not afterward remit or lessen 
his efforts like those, whose ambition is only for fame, 
and not for virtue; and who having reached the 
highest honours, borne the office of •consul, and led 
«]) triumphs, withdraw from public business and 
give the rest of their days to ease and pleasure. On 
the contrary, like those who are just entered upon 
business, and thirst for honour and renown, he ex¬ 
erted himself as if he were beginning his race anew; 
his services being always ready both for his friends 
in particular, and for the citizens in general, either 
at tire bar or iu the field. For he went with the 
consul Tiberius Seinpronius to Thrace and the Da¬ 
nube as his lieutenant. And he attended Manius 
Acilius Glabrio as a legionary tribune into Greece, 
in the war against Antiochus the Great; who, next 
to Annibal, \ras the most formidable opponent the 
Jlomans ever encountered. For having recovered 
almost all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Ni- 
canor bad possessed, and reduced many W'arlike na¬ 
tions of barbarians, he was so much elated, as to 
think the Romans the only enemies worthy of his 
prowess. Accordingly he crossed the sea with 
powerful army, colouring his design with the spe-‘ 
cious pretence of restoring liberty to the Greeks 5 of 
which however they stood in no need, having been 
lately rescued by the kindness of the Romans from 
the yoke of*Philip and the Macedonians^, and ren¬ 
dered independent. 

The year after his consulship. Examples of this condescension, 
iu gencraU and men of consular quality, abound in Roman history. 
Rpaminondos, after having several times 6Ued the liigh appoint¬ 
ment of bcDotarch, stoopeu to accept a small police-office, and dis¬ 
charged it with dm most scrupulous attention and punctuality.* 

By Titos Qutuctius. Fiaminius, who proclaimed the inaepend- 
lencc of Greece at the Isthmian games, A. U. C. 558. Bee hi% 

lit 43. 
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* tJp6n his approach, all Qrcece was in the utmost 
commotion, and unresolved how to act; being oor- 
. nipted with the splendid hopes infused by the ora¬ 
tors, whom Antiochus had gained. Acihus, there¬ 
fore, sent einbassadors'to the several states; Titua 
Flaminius appeased the disturbances, and as I have 
related in fiis Life, without having recourse to any 
violent means, retained most of the Greeks in thc” 
Homan interest; and Cato confirmed the })cople of 
Corinth, as well as those of Pafrae and /Egiiim, in 
their duty. He abo made a considerable stay at 
Athens; and there is still extant (it is said) a speech 
of his, which he delivered to the Athenians in Greek, 
expressing his admiration of the virtue of their an¬ 
cestors, and his satisfaction in beholding the beauty 
and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 
true, for he spoke to them by an interpreter. Not 
.that he was ignorant of Greek; but he chose to 
adhere to the customs of his country, and laugh at 
those who admired nothing but what was Greek. 
He therefore ridiculed Posthumius Albiniis, ''ha 
had written a history in that language and apologisea 
for his improprieties of expression; saying, “ He 
“ ought to be excused, if he wrote it by command 
“ of the Ainphictyons.'' We are assured, that the 
Athenians admired the stren^h and conciseness 
* of his language; for what he delivered in few words, 
the interpreter was obliged to make use of many, 
fully to explain; so as to convince them, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only iVom the lii)s, 
while those of the Homans came from the heart 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 
Thermopylae with his troops, and added walls and 
entrenchments to the natuial fortifications of the 
place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the 

** There cannot be a stronger instance than this that the brit'f 
expression of tlie Spartans was owing to the native simphcity ol 
their manners nnd the sincerity of their hearts. It vms the expres¬ 
sion of nature. Artificial and circumlocittory expreaions, like 
licentious paintings, are the consctjuOnces of Uceniious life. 
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war cou!d not touch hiin. And, indeed, th^ Ro* 
mans despaired of forcing the pass. But Cato, re> 
collecting the circuit which the Persians had taken 
upon a like occasion set out in the night with a 
proper detachment. • 

When they had advanced a considerable height, 
the guide who was one of the prisoners missed his 
way, and wandering about among impracticable 
places and precipices, threw the soldiers into inex¬ 
pressible dread and despair. Cato, observing the 
danger, ordered his forces to halt; while he with one 
Lucius Manlius, who was dextrous in climbing the 
steep mountains'®, went forward with great difficulty 
and at the hazard of his life at midnight without any 
moon, scrambling among wild olive-trees and steej) 
rocks, which still more impeded his view and added 
darkness to the obscurity. At last, they hit upon 
a path, which seemed to lead down to the enemy*s^ 
camp. There they set up marks on some of the 
most conspicuous rocks upon the top of the nioun- 

t in Callidromus, and returning the same way took 
e whole party with them; conducting them by the 
direction of the marks, and thus regaining the path 
which they had left, where they made a proper dispo-* 
sition of the troops. They had marched but a little 
farther, when the path failed them, and they saw no¬ 
thing before thorn but a precipice, which distressed ' 
them still more; for they could not yet perceive, 
that they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of them 
thought he heard the sound of human voices, and 
aoon afterward they saw the Grecian camp and the 


In the Persian war, Leonidas with only three hundred Spar¬ 
tans sustained t!te sheck of an innumerable multitude in the pass of 
Thermopylr, until the bnrborians taking a circuit round the moun¬ 
tains by bye-ways came upon him from behind, and cut his party 
in pieces. 

w The mountains to the cast of the straits of Thcrmopylaj are 
OQQipreheiided under the tiaroc of C£ia, and the iiiglicst of them is 
lotted CaUidromus, at of which is a road sixty feet broad* 

|[ll^y, xxxvi. 15n «oA Strd>o ix.) 
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advaSiccd guard at the foot'of the rock. Cato tSiere* 
fore made a halt, and scut to acquaint the, Firxmans, 
that he wished to speak with them in private®*. 
These were troops, whose fidelity and courage he 
had experienced ii})on«thc most dangerous occasions. 
They immediately hastened into his presence, when 
he thus addresi^ed them: “ I am desirous of taking 
“ one of the enemy ali\ e, to learn from him who 
they are that compose this advanced guard, and 
how many in number; and to be informed what 
is the disposition and order of their whole army, 
and what preparations they have made to receive 
us. But the business requires the speed and iin- 
petuosity of lions, who rush into a herd of timo- 
rolls beasts.” 

When Cato had finished speaking, the Firmians 
without farther preparation poured down the moun¬ 
tain, surprised the advanced guard, dispersed them, 
took one armed man, and brougfit him to Oalo, 
This prisoner told him, that the niain body of the 
army was encamped wi^h ihc king in the iia;ro|(r 
pass, and that* the detachment which guarded tljc 
heights consisted of six handled select .^^Etolians. 
Cato despising these troops, on account as well of 
their number as of their ncgligcnei* drew Jus 
sword the first, and rushed u}>ou them ^u^ll all the 
alarm of voices and trumpets. The yFioiiaiii no 
sooner saw him descend from the precipices, than 
they fled to the main body, and llnow the whole 
into t^e utmost confusion. 

At the same time, Manius forced Antiorhus* en¬ 
trenchments below, and poured into the pass with 
his army. Antioch us himself being wounded in the 
mouth with a stone, and having some of his teeth 
struck out, the anguish obliged him* to turn his horse 
and retire. After his retreat, no part of his army 


** Fimium was a Roman colony in the Picene, hodt the March 
of Ancona. 

The •Aiy*r»i! and of tlie original include ayea de 

which can hardly ever be preserved in a version.* 
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could >KitbsUnd the shbck of the Romans;' and 
though there appeared nb hopes of escaping by 
flight, on account of the straitness of the road, the 
deep marshes on one side and the rocky eminences 
on the other, they yet crowded along through those 
narrow passages, and pushing each other down from 
fear of being destroyed by the Homans, miserably 
perished. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on great 
actions, is very pompous in liis account of this ex¬ 
ploit : “ Those, who saw him charging tlie enemy 
‘‘ (he states), routing and pursuing them, declared 
** that Cato owed less to the people of Home, than 
** the people of Home to Cato ; and that tlie consul 
‘‘ Manius himself, coming hot from the fight, took 
‘‘ him in his arms as he likewise came in panting 
‘‘ with exertion, and embiacing him a long time ^ 
“ cried out in a transport of joy, that ‘ Neither he 
** nor the whole Homan people could sufficiently 

reward Cato’s merit.’ ” 

Immediately after tlic battle, the consul sent him 
with an account oi'it to Home, that he might be the 
first to carry the news of his own achievement. He 
had a favourable wind to Brundusium : thence he 
reached Tarcutuin in one day; and, having travelled 
four days more, arrived at Home tlie fifth day after 
he landed, and was the first who brought the intelli¬ 
gence of the victory. His arrival filled the city 
with sacrifices and other testimonies of joy, anjl gave 
the people so high an opinion of themselves, that 
they now believed there could be no bounds by sea 
or land to 'their empire. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato’s actions. 
With respect to civil afifiirs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders and bringing 
them to justice, a thing which well deserved his at¬ 
tention. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged 
assisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 
*II^U8 he set up Pctilius against Scipio the Great # 
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but, Secure in the digmty.oi' his famiiy and his O’Wtl 
magnanimity, Scipio treated the accusation witK the 
utmost contempt. Cato, perceiving that he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropped the prosecu¬ 
tion : but, in concert With some other accusers, he 
im]>eached his brother Lucius Scipio, who was sen¬ 
tenced to pay A fine beyond his ability, so that he 
was in danger of imprisonment; and it was not with¬ 
out great difficulty, by appealing to the tribunes, 
that he was dismissed®®. 

We have also an account of a young man, that had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father 
who was lately dead, and got him stigmatised. Cato 
met him, as he was passing through the Forum, and 
taking him by the hand addressed him in these 
words: “ It is thus that we are to sacrifice to the 
“ manes of our parents, not with the blood of goats 
and Iambs, but with the tears and condemnation 
“ of their enemies.” 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks j but, 
whenever in the business of the state he gave the 
least handle, he*was invariably prosecuted, and some¬ 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is 
said, that nearly fifty imiieachments were brought 
against him ; the last, when he was eighty-six }^ears 
of age: upon which occasion he made use of the 
memorable expression, It is liard that 1, who have 
“ lived with men of one generation, sliould be ob- 
liged to make my defence to those of anotlier.” 
Neither was this the end of his contests at the bar; 
for four y^ars afterward, at the age of niuety he im- 


53 Tilts unbounded privilege of imficftchmcnty like all great ad¬ 
vantages, was liable to great perversion: and even (*ato liiniself does 
not seem, in exercising it, to have uuifornily kept liis ej e upon the 

public interest.* ^ m i v v 

94 Plutarch here is not consistent with bimsclr. Toward the he- 
ginning of this life he says, that Cato was but seventeen years old at 
the time of AnnibaPs success in Italy; and at tlie^ conclusion be 
informs us, that he died at the beginning of the third Furfc wr. 
But the battle of Cannm took place A. U. C.5Ji8; and thetniro 
Punic war broke out, A. U. C, 603. According to this compttta- 

voL. n. L 
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I jcached Serviliiis Galba:, so that like XcstoV he 
ived three generations, anfl like him too was always 
in action. In short, aiicr Iiaving constantly opposed 
Scipio in matters of government, he lived until the 
time of Scipio the Younger iiis adopted grandson, 
and the son of Paulus .diinilius who conquered Per¬ 
seus and the Macedonians. • 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the 
office of censor, the apex of all civil honour, and the 
winding up as it were of all the dignities of state. 
For, beside the other authority with which this office 
was invested, it gave the magistrate a right of in¬ 
quiry into the lives and manners of the citizens. 
The Romans did not think it proper, that any one 
should I)c left to follow his own inclinations without 
inspection or control, cither in marriage, in the pro¬ 
creation of children, in his table, or in his society. 
But, convinced that in these private scenes of life, 
a man’s real character was much more distinguish- 
al)ic than in his public and political transactions, 
they appointed two inagi'stratcs, the one out of the 
patricians and the other out of the plebeians, to in¬ 
spect, regulate, and chastise such as they found in¬ 
clined to dissipation and licentiousness, and desert¬ 
ing the ancient and established modes of living. 
These great officers were called Censors, and invest¬ 
ed with power to deprive a Roman knight of his 
horse, or to expel a senator who led a vicious and 
disorclci lv litc. They likewise took an estimate of 
each citizen’s estate, and enrolled them according 
to their pedigree and condition. ^ 

This office has several other great prerogatives 
annexed lo it : and therefore, when Cato solicited^ 
it, the principaKsenaturs opposed him.' The inodv^ 
to this opposition, with some of the patricians, wad 
envy j for they regarded it ad a disgrace to the no- 

tiao, Cato could not bo more tbjin eighty-dve years old when he 
A. U. C. 6P6 j and thia account is condrmed by Cicero do 
Orut. xx. Son also FUn. If. N. xxix. 1. 
i>co the Life of CamillMd, I. 36$., not. (5.) 
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bility, that persons ot a; mean and obscure 
should be elevated to the highest honour in the state* 
With others, it was fear; for, conscious that their 
lives were vicio’.s, ancj that they had departed froih 
the ancient simplicity of manners, they dreaded the 
austerity of Cato, because they apprehended that he 
■would be stern and inexorable in his ollicc. Having 
consulted and prepared their measures, they set up 
seven competitors in opposition to him; and, ima* 
gining that the people wished to be governed with 
an easy hand, soothed them with the hopes of a mild 
censorship. Cato on the contrary, without conde* 
scending to the least complaisance, in his speeches 
from the Rostrum professed his resolution to punish 
every instance of vice; and loudly declaring that 
the city rccpiircd thorough reformation, conjured the 

E eoplc, if they were wise, to choose not the mildest, 
lit the severest ])hy.sician. He told them, that he 
himself was one of that character, and among the 
patricians Valerius I’laccus was another; and that 
with him for his collegue, and him alone, he could 
hope to render good service to the commonwealth, 
by effectually cutting off and searing the hydra-like 
luxury and effeminacy of the times. He added, that 
he saw others pressing into the censorship, in order 
to exercise it negligently, because they were afraid 
of such as would discharge it faithfully. 

The Homan people upon this occasion showed 
themselves truly great, and worthy of the best of 
leaders: for, far from dreading the severity of this 
inflexible man, they rejected those smoother candi¬ 
dates who seemed ready to consult their pleasure in 
every thing, and chose Valerius Flaccus with Cato ; 
attending to the latter, not as one •who solicited the 
office of censor, but as one who, already possessed 
of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his authority. 

Cato then named his friend and collegue Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus chief of the senate, and expelled 
many others from the house; particularly 
Qiiinctius, who had been consul seven years before^ 

2 L 2 
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at)d <(what was a still bighe/' honour) was brother to 
Titus JFIaminiuSy the conqueror of king Philip. 

, The cause of his expulsion was the following: 
Lucius was strongly attache4 to a favourite boy» 
whom he always kept near him, and carried with 
him even when he commanded armies, and who had 
greater influence and interest with him than any of 
his most intimate friends. When Lucius was resi¬ 
dent in his proconsular province, one day as they 
were dritiking, this boy (who sat next him, as usual) 
among other fulsome attentions to his master, a man 
easily manageable in his cups, said; I love you 
so tenderly, that I left at home a show of gladia- 
** tors, which I had never seen before, in order to 
come to you, tlioiigh I long to see a man killed.” 

“ In return for this favour,” he replied, “ you shall 
“ not sit uneasily at my table: I will soon cure 
“ your longing.” Upon which, he ordered a con- • 
vict to be brought into the room, where they were 
carousing: and sending for one of his licfors with an 
ax, he again asked hi.s minion, wliether he wished 
to see the execution; and, on his answering in the 
affirmative, commanded the criminal’s head to be 
struck off. The story is thus told by most writers, 
and Cicero (in his Dialogue on Old Age) introduces 
Cato giving this account of the matter. Livy how¬ 
ever states, that the person slain was a Gaulish de¬ 
serter, and that Lucius killed him not by the lictor, 
but with his own hand ; and for this, he quotes the 
authority of Cato himself. 

Lucius being thus expelled from the senate by 
Cato, his brother indignantly appealed to the pc<^le, 
and summoned Cato to assign his reason for the ex- 
pulsiori. Aiul, while he was relating in full detail 
the transaction of the banquet, Lucius attempted 

97 It seems^prohitble* from a subsequent an^ nearly identical ac- 
this expuldun (in the Life of Flaminius, 111.55.), that we 
f^ad * Titus'* in this place. See also Livy xxxix. 41. The 
dor}', by a cepricious delicacy in I^ngborne, » omitted in 
1|||||^e, and inserted ahnttSit veriatim in the Life just quoted.* 
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to deny the thing; bot.iyon Cato'a tendering t» 
him an oath, he shrnni^ from it, and his eKpu&ioit 
, was therefore pronounced valid. On a subsequent 
exhibition of shows however, the people had pity 
upon him, as he passed by the consular seat and 

S laced himself as far from it as he could, and called 
im back; to>the utmost of their power correcting, 
and healing, what had taken place. 

He expelled also Maniliiis another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked out for consul, be¬ 
cause he had given his wife a kiss in tlie day-time 
in the sight of his daughter. “ For his own part,** 
he said, “ his wife never embraced him, except 
** when it thundered dreadfully ;** adding, by way 
of joke, “ That he was happy, when Jupiter was 
pleased to thunder.** 

He was censured as having merely indulged his 
, envy in degrading Lucius, who was brother to 
Scipio the Great, and had been honoured with a 
triumph; for he took from him his horse, and it was 
believed he did it to insult the memory of Scipio 
Africanus. But there was another thing, which 
rendered him more generally obnoxious; and that 
was the reformation, which he introduced with re¬ 
spect to luxury. To begin his attack upon it openly 
was impossible, because the whole body of the peo¬ 
ple was infected, and he therefore took an indirect 
method. He caused an estimate to be n^e of ali 
apparel, carriages, female ornaments, furniture, and 
utensils; and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred 
drachmas in value, he rated at ten times as much, 
and imposed a tax according to tliat valuation. For 
every tnousand asejf, he made them pay three; in 
order that those who found themselves burthened 
with the tax, while the modest and frugal with equal 
substance paid much less to the public, might be in¬ 
duced to retrench theif appearance. This procured 
him many enemies, not only among those, who ra¬ 
ther than part with their luxury submitted to the 
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impost, but among thos^ fi\ewisc who lessened their 
ers^pehses to avoid it. For the generality of mankind 
thiUk, that a prohibition to show their wealth is the 
same thing as taking it away; and that opulence is 
seen in the superfluities, not in the necessaries of 
life. And this (we are told) was what surprised 
Aristo the philosopher; for he could* not compre¬ 
hend, why those who are possessed of superfluities 
should be accounted haj)py, rather than those who 
abound in what is necessary and useful. But 8copas 
the Thessalian, when one of his friends asked him 
for something w Inch could be of little use or conve¬ 
nience to him, and gave that as a reason why ho 
should grant his request, icplied ; “ It is in these 
** useless and superfluous things, that I am rich and 
“ happy.*' Thus the desire of w^ealth, far fiom 
being a natural passion, is an adventitious and fo¬ 
reign one, aiising from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no rcgaid to these complaints, but ra¬ 
ther increased hisiigour. lie cut on the pipes, by 
which people convej^ed water from the public Ibun- 
tains into their houses and gardens, and demolished 
all tlie buildings which projected into the streets. 
He lowered the price of public works, and farmed 
out the public revenues at the highest rent which 
they could bear. By these things he brought him¬ 
self into great odium : so that Titus FJamiuius and 
hh parly attacked him, and prevailed upon the se¬ 
nate to annul the contiacfes, which he had made for 
repairing the temples and public buildings, as de¬ 
trimental to the state. They farther incited the 
boldest of the tribunes to accuse him to the people, 
and fine him two talents. They likewise v ehcmently 
opposed him with regard to a hall, which he built at 
♦he public charge below the senate-house by tho 
Forum, called ^ the Porcian Hall,’ 

The people, however, appear to have been highly 
fdeased with his behaviour in this ofiice. For when 
flwy erected his statue in the temple of Healthy 
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they made no mention *Qn*the pedestal of his victo* 
rics and Ids triumph, buf the inscription was to^thi* 
eltect: “ In honour of Cato the Censor, who when 
the Roman commonwealth was decliniijg and leaning 
to decay, set it upright again by salutary discipline 
and wise ordinances and institutions.” 

lietbre tliisf he liad ridiculed those who were fond 
of such honours, and said; “ They were not aware 
“ that they plumed themselves upon tlie workman- 
“ ship of ibuiulers, statuaries, and painters, while 
“ the Romans bore about a more glorious image of 
“ him in their hearts.” And to those who expressed 
their wonder that, while many persons of little note 
had their statues, Cato had none, he rejdicd; “ He 
“ had much rather it should be asked, why he had 
“ not a statue, than why he had one.” In short, 
he was of opinion that a good citizen should not even 
accept his due ]:)raise, unless it tended to the ad¬ 
vantage-of the community. Yet, of all men, he was 
the most forward to commend himself: ibr he in- 
ibrms ns that those who were guilty of misdemeanors, 
and atlerwaid reproved tor them, used to say, “ 'Fhey 
“ were excusable; they were not Catos"'*’:” and 
that such us imitated some of Iiis actions, but did 
it awkwardly, were called ‘ left-handed Catos.’ He 
adds, « That the senate in dangerous times cast 
their eyes upon him, as ])asseugcrs in a ship do 
“ upon the pilot in a storm:” and “ That, when 
“ he happened to be absent, they licquently defer- 
“ red the consideration of matters of importance.” 
These particulars, indeed, arc confirmed by other 
writers; for his life, his eloquence, and his age, gave 
him great authorily in Rome. 

He was a good father, a kind ^husband, and an 
excellent economist. And as he did not think the 
care of his family a mean and trifling thing, de- 


3" Thus had his name become proverbial for moral correctness. 

Witness, too, the _ .. 

To it us e cvpIq cecidit CaiOt (Juv. u. 40.) 
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inanding only a superficial attention, it may be use 
to give some account of his'conduct in that respect. 

He chose his wife rather for her family, than her 
foctune; persuaded that, though women of both 
descriptions have their pride 4nd self-consequence, 
yet those of good families are more ashamed of any 
base action, and more obedient to their husbands in 
every thing that is honourable. He used to say, 
that they who beat their wives or children, laid their 
sacrilegious hands on the most sacred things in the 
world; and that he preferred the character of a 
good husband to that of a great senator. And he 
admired nothing more In Socrates, than his having 
lived in an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tern* 
pered wife and stupid children. When he had a 
bon born, no business however urgent, except it re¬ 
lated to the public, could hinder him from being 
present while his wife washed and swaddled the in¬ 
fant. For she suckled it herself; nay, she often 
gave the breast to her servants’ babes, to inspire 
them with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Cato took upon himself' the o£Sce of schoolmaster to 
his son, though he had a slave named Chile, who 
was a respectable grammarian and taught several 
other children. But he did not choose The informs 
us) that his son should be reprimanded oy a slave, 
or pulled by the ears if he happened to be slow in 
lemming, or indebted to so mean a person for his 
education. He was, thereftire, himself his pre¬ 
ceptor in grammar, in law, and in the necessary 
exercises. For he taught him not only how to throw 
a dart, to %ht hand to hand, and to ride, but to 
box, to enduie heat and cold, and to swim in the 
roughest and roost rapid parts of the river. He 
wrote histories for him, be mrther acquaints us, with 
. his own hSjid in large characters; so that, without 
, .atirring out of his father’s house, he might gain a 
kmiyrledge of the illustrious actions of the ancient 
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Rotftans and of the custoiins of his countiy. He was 
as careful not to utter an* indecent word before hfs 
son, as he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins; n^^ither did he ever bathe with him. 
A regatd to decency In this respect was, indeed, at 
that time general among the Romans: for even 
sons-in-law avoided bathing witli their fatliers-in-Ia\v, 
not choosing to appear undressed and naked before 
them. The Greeks however subsecpiently taught 
them not to be so scrupulous in uncovering them¬ 
selves, and they in their turn taught the Greeks to 
bathe naked even before the women. 

While Cato was adopting such excclleut measures 
for forming his son to virtue, he found him naturally 
ductile both in genius and inclination; but as his 
body was too weak to undei go much hardship, his 
father was obliged to relax the severity of his disci¬ 
pline, and to indulge him a little in point of diet. 
Yet even with this constitution he was an excellent 
soldier, and particularly distinguished himself under 
Paulus ASrailius in the battle against Perseus. Upon 
this occasion llis sword happening to be struck from 
his hand, the moisture of which prevented him from 
grasping it firmly, he turned to some of Ins compa¬ 
nions with deep concern, and implored their assist¬ 
ance in recovering it. He then ruslied with them 
into the midst of the enemy, and having with extra¬ 
ordinary efforts cleared the place whc<e the sword 
was lost, he at last found it under heaps of arms and 
dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, piled 
upon each other Paulus jEmilius adinii ed this 
gallant action of the young man ; and there is a let¬ 
ter still extant, written by Cato to his son, in which 
he extremely commends his activity and high sense 
of honour expressed in the recovery of that sword. 

39 How Strongly does Juvenal press this most important particular 
upon a parent’s notice! * 

Maxima dibetur puero reverential Bcc, 

(SRt.xiv.47.)* 

** See the Life of Paulus dSmilius, p. 309.* 
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Tl>e yoimg man subsequently married Tertia, daug^i- 
ter to Paujiis JEmiiius aiid^sisrter to young Scipio} 
the honour of which alliance was as much owing to 
his own, as to liis tathcr's merit. Thus Cato’s care 
in the education of his son ahswered the end pro* 
posed. 

lie had many slaves whom he purchased among 
the captives taken in war, always choosing the 
youngest and such as w’cre most capable of instruc. 
tion, like wliclps or colts that may be trained at plea¬ 
sure. None ol these slaves ever went into any other 
man’s liouse, except they were sent by Cato or his 
wife; and if any of them was asked what his master 
was doing, he ab,\ a} s answered, “ He did not know.” 
For it was a rule with Cato, to have his slaves cither 
employed in the house, or asleep; and he liked those 
best who slept the most kindly, believing that they 
were better-tempered than such as enjoyed less of 
that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of business. 
Aud, as he knew that slaves will stick at nothing to 
gratify their p.assion for women, he allowed them to 
nave the company of his female slaved, upon paying 
a certain price, but under a strict prohibition of ajH 
preaching any other w'omcn. 

When he w as a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was served up to his table, but thought it a 
shame to (piarrel with a servant on account of his 
palate. Yet aflcrward, when he w’as possessed of 
an easy fortune and made entertainments for his 
friends and the principal oflicers, as soon as dinner 
was over, he nev er failed to correct with leathern 
tliongs such of lus slaves as had not given due at¬ 
tendance, or lia^ suffered any thing to be spoiled. 
Ho contrived moans to raise quarrels among his ser¬ 
vants, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting 
fml fearing some bad consequence from their unani- 
And when any of them were guilty of a 

These were snrely discreditable iustances of petty vanity, or 
faenra suspicion, a»id tvJiolly unworthy of a great nian»* 
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capital crime, he gave thcfci a formal trial, and in 
the presence of their leilow-servants put them ta 
death. 

As his thirst after wealth increased, and he found 
agriculture rathci amusing than profitable, he turned 
his thoughts to surer dependences; ami employed 
his mpney in, pui chasing ])omls, hot-baths, places 
proper for fullers, aud estates in good condition hav¬ 
ing pasture-ground and wood-lands. From these he 
derived a great revenue; “ such a one (he used to 
“ say) as Jupifer himself could not disappoint 
« him of’V’ 

lie practised the mo' t blameablc kind of usury* 
that upon ships, Ilis method was to insist, that 
those w’hom he furnished with money should take a 
great number into partnership, ^\hen there w'ere 
at least fifty of‘ them and as many ships, he de- 
maucleii one sliaic for himself, to be managed by 
Quintio his freed man, w'ho sailed and trailickcd 
along with tljem. Thus, though his gain was con- 
sideiablc, he did not risk his capital, but only a small 
pa It of it. 

lie likewise lent money to such of his slaves, as 
chose it; aud they employed it in jmrchasiug boys, 
who were subsequently iustiueled aud fitted for ser¬ 
vice at Cato’s expense ; and being sold at the year’s 
end by auction, Cato took several of them himself 
at the piicc of the highest bidder, deducting it ant 
of what he iiad lent. To incline his son to the same 
economy, he told him, ‘‘ That to diminish his sub- 
stance was not the })art of a man, but of a widow.” 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, w hen ho 
yentured to assert, “ Tiiat the man truly wonderful 
“ and godlike, and fit to be registered in the lists of 
‘‘ glory, was he, from the final balance of' whose ac- 
“ counts it appeared, that he had moi e than doubled 
what he had received from his aiiccstois.” 

When Cato was far advanced in years, there ar- 

4* By hail-stoncs, excessive rains, droughts, &C,* 

12 
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rived at Rome two embaW^idors from Athens***, ICar- 
»eadc» the academic, and Diogenes the stoic. These 
envoys were sent to negociate the remission of a fine 
of five hundred taleut®t, which had been imposed 
upon the Athenians for contumacy by the Sicyo- 
nians, at the suit of the people of Oropus On the 
arrival of these philosophers, such (rf the Roman 
youth as had a taste for learning waited upon them, 
and heard them with w'oncicr and delight. Above 
all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneades; the%rce of whose eloquence, accom¬ 
panied by an adequate reputation, had drawn an 
audience of the politest and most considerable per¬ 
sons in Rome, and the sound of whose fame like 
a mighty wind had filled the whole city. The re¬ 
port ran, that there was come from Greece a man 
of astonishing faculties, whose more than human 
powers could soothe and soften the fiercest passions, 
and who had made so strong an impression upon 
their youth, that forgetting ail other pleasures and 
diversions they were quite seized by an enthusiastic 
love of philosophy. 

The Romans were transported to find it so; nor 
coukl they without uncommon pleasure behold their 
sons thus fondly embrace the Grecian literature, and 
follow these wonderful teachers. But Cato, from 
the beginning, was alarmed at it. He no sooner 
perceived this passion for the Grecian learning begin 
to prevail, than he was afraid that the young men 
would turn their ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But 
when he found that the reputation of these philoso¬ 
phers rose still higher, and that their first speeches 

1 

Aultts Oellius (vii. 14.) mentions a third, Critolaus the 
l^ripatetic. 

" ** The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon 

aint ma^e by tlie inhabitants^ the affair was referred to the 
Ifeb^ination of the ijicyonians, and the Athenians not attending 
to jamfy themselves were fined five hundi'ed talents. See Suppl. 
liit* and Pausan. vii. 
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were translated« into .Latin by Caius Acilius a 
senator of great distinction, who had earnestly 
begged the favour of interpreting them, he lost all 
patience, and rc^ndved upon sonic specious pretence, 
to procure their dismission. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained 
against the nfftgistrates for so long detaining einbas* 
sadors, wlio could jicrsuade the people to whatever 
they pleased: “ \on oiiglit,” said he, to determine 
“ their adair as speedily as possible ; that returning 
to their schools they may declaim to the youth of 
Greece, and that ours inav give attention as before 
to the laws and the magistrates.’* This he did, 
induced not by any paiticular pique to (’’arneadea 
(which some suppose to ha\ e been the castO but by 
his aversion from jihilosophy, and bis making it a 
point to show bis contempt «>f the polite studies 
and Icarniiig oi'the Greeks. jNay, he scrupled not 
to affirm, ‘‘ That Soci ates liiniself was a prating 
“ seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavours 
to tyrannise over his country by abolishing it’* 
** customs, and seducing the pcojde to opinions, 
contrary to the laws And, to ridicule the 
slow methods of Isocrates’ fcacliing, he said, “ His 
scholars grew old in learning their art, as if they 
“ intended to exercise it in pleading causes in the 
shades below.” iNay, to disviade his son from 
those studies, he told him in a louder tone than 
could be expected from a man of his age, and as it 
were in an oracular and proplK’tic way, “ That when 

The tran‘.lators of Plutarch liavp not suffcrejl this tes^tiniony, in 
favour of to tl)oir notiri*. They even quoto 

another instance of the honour, in winch it w’as held; when the 
Roman senate voted their lhau'x-. to Pomp " , fi>r h ninji puhlisheci 
a version of some trcatiats of Hippocrates, kc', iouud in the strong¬ 
box of Mithridates,*^ 

Surely, as M. Uicuid obscrvis, a n*ost unjust censure ! as no 
one could show nioie ie‘'poct to tho laws than ho, who rcfusi'd to 
break them by escaping irom prison—even to save his lite* Tbb 
pustoms anti opipions, which he sought to supersede, were nototi^ 
ously pernicious; and, in endeavouring to eSect his pucpofQi b# 
used only the legitimate arms of per*tutsion and cxainpl#** 
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** the Romans came tiioroiiighly to imbibe the Gre* 
cian litemturc, they woufd Jose the empire of the 
world/* But time has shown the emptiness of 
that in\idious assertion; for Home was never at a 
higlier pitch of grandeur, than* when she was most 
perfect in the Grecian ei udition, and most attcnti\ e 
to all kinds of learning * 

Neither was Cato an enemy to the Grecian phi¬ 
losophers alone; he looked npon the physicians, 
also, with a suspicions eye. He had heard, it seems, 
of the answer which Ilippocrntcs returned to the 
king of Hersia, when he sent for him and oftered 
him a reward of many talents; “ I will never make 
** use of my art in favour of barliarians, who arc 
“ enemies to the Greeks.” This (he said) was an 
oath, which all the physicians had taken, and lie 
thcref()re advised his son to henvare of them all. 
He added that lie himself had writlcn a little tiea- 
t'se, in W’liicli he had set down his own method of 
cure and the regimen he pi escribed, when any of 
his family were sick : that he never recommended 
fasting, but allowed them htn*l)s, with' duck, pigeon, 
or hare; such kinds of diet being light and suit.ablc 
for sick people- having no inconvenience except that 
of proihicing dreams; and that with these remedies, 
and this regimen, he had preserved himself and hi< 
family. But his scll-sufKciency in tliis respect di<l 
not go unpunished; tor he lost both his wife, and 
his son. He himself, indeed, by Ins strong make 

Rpmo bad indeed a verj extensive Aipire in the Angui-tjni 
Gge, but at the aanio time slu* hud Inst her nnuenl e<m.stitutiun and 
her liberty. Kot tli.it the leainmg of the Itomans amtributtd to 
thstloss: tboir jrrelig,ion, tliLir luxuiy, and tluir eonuption ocea- 
•ioned it. ^ 

Cato vra6 a comploto quack. His medical receipt^, which may 
he fboml in his IVcatibi* upon Country-affair*, are cither vert sim- 

S le dr very dang«»rom; and fasting, which he exploded, is better 
Itain them all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which (if wc rtiay believe 
]P14tareh) he gave liis wck people as a light diet, are certainly the 
MbfAgest and most indigestible kinds of food, and their producing 
a proof of it. (L.) He has even prcbcrved the formula, 
mcii, Ml# a charm for dislocations I* 
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aticT good habit of lasted long; so that evctii 
when old, he frccjnently indulged his inclination ibr 
the sex, and at an unseasonable age took a young 
woman to wife. 

This was on the following pretence ; After the 
death of his wife, he married his son [as nicntioiicd 
above] to lh»danglitcr of Pauliis jKmilius, the sister 
of Scipio : and coiitimied himself a widower, but hail 
a young female slave that came privately to his bed. 
It coukl not however remain long a secret in a small 
house, with a dauglitcr-in-law in it; and one day as 
the tavourite slave seemed haughtily to tlaunt by in 
this contracted mansion, young Cato gave her a 
severe look and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. The old man was quickly informed of 
this circumstance; and finding that this kind of com¬ 
merce displeased his son and his daughter-in-law, he 
did not expostulate with them, nor take the least no¬ 
tice. Next morning he went to the l'\)runi, according 
to custom, with liis friends about bim ; and as he 
walked along he called aloud to one Salonius, wlm 
had been his itccretary and v;as now one of his train, 
and asked him, “ Whether or not he had provided a 
“ husband for his daughter Upon iiis answering, 
“ That he had not, and should not witlioiit consult- 
“ ing his best friendCato said, “ Wdiy then 1 
“ have found out a very tit one tor her, if she can 
“ bear with the disparity of age; for in other rc- 
“ spccts he is unexceptionable, but he is very, very 
“ old.” Salonius replying, “ That he left the dis- 
“ posal of her entirely to him, for she was under his 
“ protection, and had no dependence but upon his 
“ bountyCato without farther ceremony said, 
“ Then I will be your son-in-law.”. The man at first, 
as may easily be imagined, w'as astonished at the pro¬ 
posal : believing Cato past the time of life for marry¬ 
ing, and regarding himself as far beneath an alliaude 
with a family, whicli had been honoured with 
consulate and a triumph. But when he saw lliat 
Cato was in earnest, he embraced the offer with joy* 
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ftnd the m^rriage^ccrntf^cl ^ ^on as ffiejF 

teached the Forum, ^ 

While they were busied in preparing for the nup- 
-tials, young Cato talcing his relations with him went, 
ftOd asked his father; “ What‘oftence he had com- 
mitted, that he was to have a stepmother put upon 
^ him?” Upon wliichCato exclaimed, tiAsk not such 
*' a question, my son; for, instead of being offended, 
“ I have rcafson to praise your whole conduct: I 
“ am only desirous of having more such sons, and 
leaving more such citizens to my country.” But 
this answer is said to have been given, long before, 
by Pisistmtus the Athenian tyrant; who, when ho 
had sons by a former wife already grown up, married 
Timonassa of Argas, by whom he is stated to have 
had two other sons, lophon and 7'hessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom be called after 
his mother's father Salonius. As for his eldest son 
Cato, he died in his praetorship. His father often 
mentions him in his writings, as a brave and worthy 
man* He bore his loss however with the moderation 


of a philosopher, applying himself with his usual ac¬ 
tivity to affairs of state. For he did not, like Lucius 
Lucullus at a subsequent period and Metellus Pius, 
think age an exemption from the service of the pub¬ 
lic, but considered that service as his indispensable 
duty i nor yet did he behave as Scipio Afncaiius had 
done, w'ho finding himself opposed by envy in his 
course of glory quitted the administration, and spent 
the remainder of his days in inaction. But, as one 
told Dionysius that tlie I'nost honourable death was 


to die in* possession of sovereign power, so Cato 
esteemed tiiat the most honourable old age, which 
was spent in sqmng the commonweals. The 
amiisemeiits, in which he passed his leisure-hours, 
were writing books and tilling the ground: and this 
w the reason of'our having so many treatises on vari- 
<^^swbjecls, and histories of liis conjposing^. 


* WfSopide of » livndfed auJ fifty Orntions, which he left 

iMid Urn, he wrote A Treatise upon Mthtary Btsc^iuie, and Books 
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hi his younger days *}\e applied himself to agricul** 
ture, witn a view to pront; for he used to say^ that 
lie had only two ways of increasing his income^ 
labour and parsimony: but, as he grew old, he re¬ 
garded it solely in ^e light of theory and amuse¬ 
ment. He wrote a book concerning country affairs*’, 
in which among other things ho gives rules lor making 
cakes, and preserving fruit; for he was desirous to 
be thought curious and particular in every thing. 
He kept a better tabic in the country, than in the 
town ; for he always invited some of his acquaint¬ 
ance in the neighbourhood to sup with him. With 
these he passed the time in cheerful conversation, 
making himself agreeable not only to those of his 
own age, but to the young: fir he had a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and had collecled a variety 
of facts and anecdotes, which were highly entertain¬ 
ing. lie looked upon the table, as one of the best 
means of forming fi iendships ; and, at his, the con- 
vei'sation generally turned upon the praises of great 
and cvcelJent men among the Romans. Of the 
profligate and the unworthy no mention was made ; 
for he would not allow in his company one word, 
either good or bad, to be spoken of them 

The last service, which he is said to have rendered 
the public, was the destruction of Carthage. The 
younger Scipio, indeed, gave the finishing stroke to 
that work; but it was undertaken chiefly by the 
advice, and at the instance, of Calo. I'he occasion 
of the rupture was as follows: the Carthaginians and 
Massinissa king of Numidia being at war with each 
other, Cato w'as despatched into Africa to investigate 
the causes of the quarrel. Massinissa from the first 

t 

of Antiqiilties: in two of these lie examines the foundation of the 
cities of Italy; the other five contained the Roman history, parti¬ 
cularly a narrative of the fiist and second Punic war. 

s* be Re RusticH, This is the only work of his, which remaiiw 
entire. Among other * curious and particular * subjects, it tr^att 
of the fatting ot geese, poultry, and pigeons' dc * 

J* See Hor. Sat. II. vi.7l.,&c.’^ 

VOL. II. * 2 M 
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had been a friend to the Romans 5 'and the Cartha¬ 
ginians had been admitted Into their alliance after 
^lie signal o\ erthrow which they received from vSeipio 
ihe Elder, l)Ut upon terms which deprived them of a 
considerable part of their dominions, and imposed 
a heav} fiibute When Cato ariivcd at Carthage, 
he found that city not in the exhausted and humble 
condition which the Romans imagined, but full of 
encetive men, abounding in money, arms, and war¬ 
like stores, and not a little dated by the thought of 
if's being so provided. lie concluded, there¬ 
fore, that it was now time for the Romans to endea¬ 
vour to settle the points ill dispute between the 
Nuinidiatis and (''arthage ; and that if* they did not 
soon make themselves masters of that citv, which as 
their old enemy retained stnmg resentments of her 
late usage, ami prodigiously increased in power, 
the\ woidd soon be exposed afresh to all their f()riiier < 
dangers. For this rea-ion he returned in all haste to 
Rome, where he infoiined the senate; “ That the 
“ defeats .nnd othci iiiisiortuncs, which had happened 
“ to the ( arthaginicUis, had not so"mnch drained 
“ them of their ftHcC'i, as cured them of their folly : 

“ and that in all probability, instead of a weaker, 

tlun Ijiid made them a more skilful enemy. 

“ 'Flint their \mu with the Kumidians ^\as only a 
“■ prelude to futiiie combats with the Romans ; 

uiicl that the late peace was a mcie name, tor 
** tlje\ had coj.sidcied it only as a suspension of 
“ of vh.eh liny w’Cic willing to avail them- 

** selves simpiv till thev had a favourable opportunity 
** of lencvvmg the war.’* 

At the couclusion of his speech (it is said) he 

< 

Or ndu'j, ‘no tlu* latj editor'? of AniyotV Frencli translAtion, 

* to ft pern t • a*- thej m>er were admitted to make with the Itonmn* 
an ofti'iiMve and deletibive, or e^eu a simply defensive alliance. 

huprn Afitcauuj oblige<t the Cartliaguiuins, at the hnnclti&ion 
lifttMraeuoml Fnruc war, A, U. (’. oFiH.f to deliver up their licit to 
tha Koauiiiti, to cede to patt of S)phnK*a donuutoiis», and 

to (lay into the public tieasury ten thousand tUiLt|,ts. 
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sTitiok llic lap of his ami purposely dropped 

some Lyuian figs; and^ when he found the s^iators 
adniired tliem for their size and beauty, he told them, 
I hat the country where they giew was but three 
days* sail from Itonie.” But what is a stronger 
instance^ of his enmity to Carthage, he never gave 
bis opinion^ the vsenatc u])oii any point whatever, 
wn'tlumt adding these words, “ And my opinion is, 
** (^arlhage should be destroyed Publius 
Ncipio, surnamed Nasica, mach' it a point to maintain 
the contrary, and concluded all bis speeches thus; 
“ And my opinion is, that Carthago should be left 
“ standing.” This illustrious man most probably, 
perceiving the people hurried by feelings of insolence 
into the most wanton excesses, so that in the pride 
of prosperity they could not be restrained by the 
senate, but through their overgrown ])ON\er were 
able to draw the government wluit way they plcjiscd, 
thought it best that C’arthage should remain to curb 
and moderate their presumption. For he saw, that 
the (Carthaginians verc not strong cnougli to conquer 
the Romans,» and yet were too lespcctable to be de¬ 
spised by them. On the other hand C’ato deemed 
it dangerous, while the people weie thus inebriated 
and giddy with ]>ovvcr, to siuTer a city which had 
always l>een great, and which was iiow^ grown sober 
and wise through it’s misfortunes, folic on the watch 
for every advantage against them. It appeared to 
him, therefore, the wisest course to have all outw^ard 
perils removed from the commonwealth, that it 
might be at leisure to guard against internal cor¬ 
ruption. 

Thus Cato, we arc told, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as 
it began, lie died, liaving first prophesied of the per¬ 
son that should put an end to it; who waj then a 
young man, and had only a tribune’s command in 

Honce Dtfla.Ja at Cattharo passed into a spetiee of proverb.* 
, 2 >I 2 
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the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs ofliis 
condiict and valoiir. The Yiews of these exploits 
being brought to Rome, Cato cried out, 

■ .— Tie is the soul of council j 

TJic rest like shadows glide 

This, Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato led one son by his second wife (who, as we 
have already observed, was surnamed Salonius) and 
a grandboii by the son of his first wife, who died be¬ 
fore him. Salonius died in his prmtorship, leaving a 
son named Marcus, who came to be consul, and who 
was the father of Cato the philosopher, the best 
and most illustrious man of Ins time. 


ARISITDES AND CATO 

COMPARED. 

HAVING thus given a detail of the'most memor¬ 
able actions of tliesc eiAinent men, if we compare 
the whole life of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to discern the difference between 
them, the eye being attracted by so many striking 
resemblances. But if we distinctly examine the 
several parts of their lives, as we do a poem or a pic¬ 
ture, we shall find in the first place this circumstance 
common to them both ; that they rose to high sta- 


This verse is by Ilomcr applied to Tiresias, Od. x. 495., where 
■Circe advises lll^ysses to visit the shades.* 

The pedigree stands thus : 

' Cato the Censor 

Cato Salonius, by his second marriage 

Marcus Cato the consul 

, Cato of Utica, the philosopher. 
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tiofis and great honour.in their respective comtnon- 
we.ilths, not l)y the h^p of faniily-conncxions, but 
merely by their own virtue and abjiitics. It is true 
that, at the ♦hue when Aiistides raised himself^ 
Athens was not in* her grandeur, but the dema¬ 
gogues and chief magistrates were men of moderate 
and’iiearly eijual ibi tunes. For estates of the highest 
class were tlion only five hundred medimiii; of those 
ot the second order, who were knights, three hun- 
fhed ; and of those of tiie third older, w'ho were 


called Zciigita% two hundred lJut (’ato from a 
little village and a country-life launched into the 
Roman govt'rnment, as into a boinullcss ocean, at a 
time, not when it was conducted by the Curii, the 
I’abricii, and the llostilii, and received for it’s magi¬ 
strates and orators men of narrow circumstances, 


who held with their own hands the plough and the 
sjiade ; but w hen it w'as accustomed to regard con¬ 
siderations of family, opulence, distributions among 
the people, and servility in courting their favour : 
ibr the llomans, elated with their power and impor¬ 
tance, loved to humble those, who stood candidates 


for the high offices of state. And it was not the 
same thing to be rivalled by a Thcmistoclcs, who 
was neither distinguislied by birth nor fortune (for 
he is said not to have been worth more than three. 


or at the most five talents, when he first applied 
himself to public afliiirs), as to have to contend with 
a Scipio Africanus, u Servius Galba, or a Quintius 
Klaminius without any assistance or support, except 
a tongue accustomed to speak with flcedom in the 
cause of justice 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten, w'ho 
commanded at Marathon and Platyqie: whereas Cato 


See the Life of Solon, 1.242.* 

M. llicard justly observes, that if Plutarch shows any partiality 
in this palbiage, it certainly is not in favour ot the CJreek ; though 
he has been frequently charged with that propensity, and mij^t 
here, if anywhere, have indulged it with impunity in tayour of Aris¬ 
tides, one of tlic greatest and most virtuous men of antiquity.* 
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was chosen one of the twp consuls, from a rummer 
of competitors; and one of the two censors, though 
Opposed by seven candidates, and those some of the 
noblest and most illustrious men in Rome. 

It shoidd be observed likewise, that Aristides was 
never principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the 
chief honour of the victory at Marathwn, Themisto- 
cles of that at Salamis, and the palm of the impor¬ 
tant day at Platsem (as Herodotus informs us) was 
adjudged to Pausanius. Nay, c'ven tlie second place 
was disputed with Aristides by Sophaiies, Amii.Ias, 
rallimachus, and Cymegirus, who eminently distin¬ 
guished themselves upon that occasion. On the 
other hand, Cato not only stood first in courage and 
conduct dining his own consulate, and in the war 
with Spain ; but wlicn he acted at Thennop^he only 
as a tribnpe, under the ausjiices of luiothci, he en¬ 
grossed the glory of the victoi y : ior it v.as he v.ho 
unlocked the pass for the llrmans to iiidi upon 
Antiochiis,and they brought I lie war upon the liack 
of the king, who attended only to what was before 
him. That victewy, whii’h wu" maiiif’^sLly the work 
of Cato, drove Asia outot'Oreoev, aiui siibscfjueiJtly 
opened a passage for Scipio to that c nitiiient. 

Both of them were cijiuilly vietv>i ions in \\ar: but 
Aristides mi«carried in the administration, being 
banished and oppressed by the fad ion of 'Ihciiiis- 
toclcB*^; while Cato, though he had for antagonists 
almost all the greatest and most jiowcrful men in 
Eome, who kept contending with him even in his 
extreme old age, like a skiliul wrestler invariably 
held his footing. Often impeached before ihcpeopU*, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he gene¬ 
rally succeeded bi his [u osecution of others, and was 
never himself condemned, secure in that bulwark 
of life, the defensive and oficiisi\ c armour of elo- 


' Tliis however will not be imputed to Ari^t^deR ns a fault, 
wluin wc recollect the merit hich attracted, the malignity w ln<'U 
and the ease which accompanied, ,the bun of the 
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qiifincc} and to tlii*?, fhu(!li more justly than to for¬ 
tune or his guardian genius, wo may ascribe Ins 
having maintained his,dignity unblemished to the 
last. For Aniipatcr licstowod a; similar cncoinium 
upon Aristotle the ^jliilosopher,* in what he \irote 
concerning him after his death, that ‘ among his 
f)iher ^jnaliiics he had the very extraordinary one, 
ol* j)ers!iadlug people to whatever he pleased.* 

'I'liat tlie art of governing cities and common¬ 
wealth'. is the chief execllencc ot* man, admits not 
a doubt; and it is geiierally agreed, that the art of 
governing a ilimily is no small ingredient in that 
excellence For a ciU, which is only a collection 
and system of families, cannot generally prosper, 
unless it*s constituent families be Nourishing. And 
L\curgus, when he banished gohl and silver out of 
S[Mrta, and gave the citizens instead of it money 
made of iron which had been spoiled for other uses 
])} the fire, designed not to excuse them from at¬ 
tending to iVugality, but only to pre\cnt luxury, 
which is a tumour and infiammatiou caused by 
1 idles, in t«der that every one might have the 
greafer abundance of the necessaries and conve¬ 
niences oi lii'o. From this establidimcnt it appears, 
tinit he saw iaithcr into futiuity than any other le¬ 
gislator ; since he was sensible, thaf every society 
has moic to apprehend fiom it*s needy, than from 
it*.s wcah by members. Henee (’’ato was as attentive 
fo the man:v;ement of his domestic concerns, as to 
tiial of jniblie affairs; and not only increased his 
own estate, bu! became a guide to others in ccono- 
;nv and aL-ricidturc, upon which he collected many 
u>efiil niic-.. 

but /iriV(i(Ies by his indigence brought a dis¬ 
grace upon justice itself, as it it were the ruin and 

tij'’tT.'ly clnpters of Aristot Polit. Ilow ofVen uideed 
Ii ive finaiH a con«:{*quence pcr’.iaps t»i tlie pnvat((> ira- 

providuaci oj i>ij uuui^ter, led to tlie ridii oCiuijxhty empire*! ^ 
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impoverisliinent ^nd a quality proUtlble^ 

tQ ally one to life owner. Hesiod^ how¬ 
ever, ha^ exhorted us both to equity 

and to fru|«|B|Bo inveighs against idleness as 
the source im^PEEce Thb same is well repre¬ 
sented by H|mr ; 

The culture of the fidd, the home employ. 

Which rears the smiling piogcny, no joy 
Could boai>t for twe: to view upon the flood 
The bounding ship> to hear the talc of blood. 

To point the polish’d spuar, and hurl the lunce, 

\\'crc mine. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect 
their own aftairs generally support themselves by 
violence anti injustice. Por what the physicians say 
of oil (that used outwardly it is benchcial, but per¬ 
nicious when taken inwardly) is inapplicable to the 
just man ; neither is the statement correct, that he 
is useful to others, and unprofitable to himself and 
his family. The politics of Aristides seem therefore 
to have been defective in this rer>i)cct, if it be true 
(as most writers assert) that he left not enough be¬ 
hind him either for the portions of his daughters, or 
for the expenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato*8 family produced prmtors and consuls 
to the fourth generation, for his grandsons and their 
childicn bore the highest ottices j whereas, though 
Aristides was one of the most eminent men in 
Greece, yet the most distressful poverty prevailing 
among his descendents, some of them were forced 
to support themselves by jugglers* tricks, others to 
receive public alms, and not one of them entertained 
a feeling or a sentiment worthy of their illustrious 
ancestor. • 

This point, it is true, is liable to some dispute; 

•* Plutarch here refers to a line of that poet, alluded to. before 
the beginuing of his life of Solon, I. ii20.* 

^ Od. xiv. 2^. 








